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CHAPTER I. 

'* For the ballets and the goat 
Have so knocked his hull about. 
That he'll never more be fit for sea." 

Old SORfl. 

" Zounds ! " 

^* Yoa have begun your history with an oath ! " ejaculates the 
purist. 

^* You have begun it with a vulgarism/' lisps the young gentle- 
man, who has a horror of being thought vulgar. 

Andy alas I I myself confess that I have commenced it with a 
plagiarism. I am sorry, truly sorry, that, by this confession, I have 
forestalled the discovery with three-and-twenty critics, who were 
all gaping, open-mouthed, to charge me with the crime. 'Tis a 
vile plagiarism, certainly ; for I must plead guilty to the know* 
ledge of seven novels, be they of yolumes more or less, three 
tales, two romances, thirteen plays, and one sermon, beginning 
precisely in the same manner — to say nothing of its being an in- 
vidious piracy from the commonplaces of the day ; for, does not 
every husband, when, conscious of much wine, he comes home 
late, and meets the scowling brow of the soother of his soul, and 
views the gathering remonstrance trembling on her Up, like a bee 
hanging with its sting in the rosebud, — does he not, I say, arrest 
it ere it fall, with the altisonant. Zounds I and, after this happy 
commencement of his chapter, has he not all the words and sen- 
tences that follow, his own way, as I intend to have in mine? 
^ And yet, I have a little to say in defence of this boisterous 
*' Zounds!" I can assure the pietist that, notwithstanding its ety- 
mological derivation from the awful and right royal outbreak of 
''God's wounds," that it is not an oath : and, in the sense he will 
hereafter find it used, it is nothing more than a pain-relieving 
expletive, guilty of no more impiety than its more modest and 
querulous brothers, "Ah me!" '*Alas!" and **Lack-a-daisy!" 

And I can assure the young gentleman with the gilt spurs, and 
mosaic gold chains, that, inflated as it is, it is by no means vulgar ; 
for it was used, with astounding emphasis, by the first gentleman 
of the age, and the first sovereign of Europe, his late majesty, 
upon a dirty little boy, who, when in search of the twopenny post^ 
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man, and stumbling upon royalty, in the Windsor uniform, and 
alone, had thrust a penny in the regal palm, with a crumpled 
letter. 

''Zqup4$! '' sai4 the pQsses3Qr pf the lives and fortunes of so 
many. loyal BHtoas, ^'Zoiiods! bpy, whom do you take me for?*' 

There is not a more loyal man in his majesty's dominions than 
myself; so do not expect thdt I shM be guilty of lese-majeste in 
recording the innocent and very ignorant answer. I have only re- 
lated so much of the anecdote as is necessary to my purpose, to 
prove that the word, per se, is not vulgar. 

That, at the beginning of a book or chapter it is a plagiarism, I 
again acknowledge; but surely the readers of novels will pardon 
me — for I assure theof, if ^bay strain at thj# WQrd, they will be pre- 
cisely in the situation of Eabelais' giant, who could swallow, digest, 
and thrive upon windmills, yet was choked by endeavouring to 
)>0lt a pound of bi^^ter, neajr the ipouth of a heated oven. Surely 
those who are in the habit of devouring, greedily, dished-up pla- 
giariso^Sy io the shape of sentences, paragraphs, plots, ap4 chapters, 
ought not to make wr^ pio^ths at a single pirated word. 

** Zounds ! " 

This tbundor-mocking word w^s ejected, almost at this loudest 
pitch of the human voicxe, in a large and lofty roQm of a splendid 
lpan#ion, near Trestletree, ip the county of Herts. This apartment 
bad nothing to distinguish it from the generality of those of an 
^stated English gentleman^ at the close of the last century ; with the 
ei;^ption th^t it contained many pictiires, all relatipg to nautical 
Ipatters, and the portraits of Ifowe^ Dupcan, Bispbow, and mo3t of 
the worthies who have built pp the proud monument pf England's 
paval glory. There was also, amopgst the other furniture^ and in 
a plae§ of hpnopr, a superb model of a nipety-eight, with a CQip- 
ippdpre's braad pepdapt attapb^d to the main royal hea4f and se- 
veral specimens of Indiaa weapons of ^ar were resting in the cor-* 
^ers of the r4)om. 

Now, this apartpieni; opened^ by the means of a glass door, upon 
a carefiolly kept lawn, decorated with lar^e and oval beds of roses; 
and the fragrance of many flowers frqm well-fijled stapds, con- 
taining vasp ppop vase, made the air pear the door balmy and odo- 
riferoos, ap4 alJ9ost overcame the aroma of tobapco, that was loo 
distinctly perci^ivable within. 

At &e mopient thaf the t^rri&c interjeption, with lyhich I have 
QOipmepced thj^^ veracious history, was launched forth, this apari- 
ment, the lawn drawipg-room, as it was called, was occupi^ by 
4MNr persons, wi0i whom I wish my readers to be o^ost familiarly 
acquainted* Let us retrospect for one single mpmept ; for, aftpr the 
ai^plpsioa of t^e terrible word, all was confusion and disarray. 

Observe atteatively that stout, broa^-built old gentleman, with 
bis t^ok U^ th^ ligbf 9* VQX^\ his high ap4 b^d fiQ^el^d ; the struc- 
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tttf^ iSf dmpU wi ooble ; but it3 pure and marble brightness iji dis- 
figured by a 4eep red eiieaai, which, if you will trace it from die 
ap^x of his be^d to bis left temple, you will find to terminate in a 
do$eIy adhering black pa^oh, (bat covers the socket where once had 
been tb$l f ye. But though the forehead, up to the crown, is ba{d, 
there is a pro£|i$ioQ of wiry and iron-grey curling hair about the 
^IDpI^f^ 9^^ tbp beck of the bead, whidi terminates in an imr 
iiiei)Si(»^y thick biH not long queue, rather clumsily tied together 
wUb black fibbpn. The features have once undoubtedly been par-^ 
ticul^rly hapdsome; but they are now a good deal wrinkled, and 
discpto^red with many tints, some of which, I confess with shame 
and aprrowy are the signs of, at least, occasional intemperance. 
His reipainiqg eye is clear, black, large, and fierce, and the dark ^ 
and 3 like eye^^row, which has been crooked out of its natural 
curve by jp^apy y^rs of habitual frowning, and constantly peering 
througb a spy-gla^, gives that region of bis face a look that we 
might almost call terrible. The mouth is large, with $ne teeth ; 
but the lower part of the face is decidedly sensual. At this mo- 
ment, the i^^cpression of bis countenance is not dignified, it is pee- 
vish, ain)0s^ old-womanly, and shows indubitable signs of ill-health. 
But to cpntip^e with our description of this, to us, all-important 
personage. You perceive, now that he has moved rather rest- 
lessly op his chair, that he has lost his left hand, but that he has 
ingeniously supplied the deficiency by terminating his arm with ft 
short and strong iron spike, which spike is furnished on one of its 
sides by a hook, also of iron, and on the other by a tobacco- 
stopper, made either of bone or ivory, but i^ i$ so much u^ed, and 
so dirty, it is impossible, to say which. You will also find, when 
this gentleman stands up, that he is rather short for his breadth, 
yet i^ still a tall map. )n bis dress, ei^c^p^pg that it is rather care- 
lessly put 9p, ^nd seems totally ui^acfmainted with the brush, h€l 
has QoUiing rem^r^able, unless a very thin and small stock of black 
silk round hi^ nec)L might be thought so, at a time when geptiemen 
usually wore abundapt cravats of well-starcbed white muslin. 

He is au invalid ; for see, notwithstanding the beat of the day, 
it being but a little past noon, he has one of bls feet cushioned, and 
swaddled with flannel, i^hilst a padded crutch reclines against the 
table, within his reach. He is evidently in ap ill-humour, thougti 
there is an ui^touched decanter of Madeira wine before him, and a 
i^early emptied tumbler of cold strong rum^nd-water, under his 
very f^ose. He is smoking a comnipQ clay pipe furiously, and every 
now and then ramming bpme the tobacco-a^hes with the stopper 
on his spiked arm. This person is the Commodore : and, being 
nearly ^ixty, people are generally beginning to call him *' the Old 
Commodore." He is also the eldest male branch and the repre^ 
sentative of his family, and one pf the riqh^^ men in thp county, 
and, bad he chosen to have exjerted tbfm wergies that be idway« 
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displayed ivhen afloat, he might have been the most inflaential. 

He was born the eighth son, and during his already lengthened life 
had seen all his brothers die childless before him. I have not foe- 
fore mentioned that he was a baronet, because he attached so little 
importance to the title, principally because he had attained it by in- 
heritance and by the loss of so many dear relatives, and not by the 
grace of his sovereign for services on that unstable battle-field, the 
ocean. ' He had distinguished himself, though court fovour had not 
condescended to distinguish him. For this there was a stringent 
reason, with which the readers will hereafter become acquainted. 
Indeed, it was evident that he was annoyed when particularly ad- 
dressed as SirOctavius Bacuissart ; for ^* Commodore^" pronounced 
excessively short, was the appellation in which he most rejoiced. 

As far removed from the Commodore as the nature of the apart- 
ment would permit, sate his maiden sister, Miss Matilda Bacuissart, 
a beauty, but something more than a matured — ^a fading one. She 
was slight, delicate, and foriy-five — and all her existence was now 
occupied, and every power of her somewhat limited mind em- 
ployed, in a constant struggle with that stern old conqueror Time 
— in which the old scythe-bearer was, if not daily, monthly getting 
the better, notwithstanding every assistance that the coiffeuse and 
the module so superabundantly furnished. Notwithstanding the two — 
it might have been three — faint and horizontal lines that traversed 
her forehead, and which you could only see in a favourable light 
for the exercise of vision, and an unfavourable one for the lady, 
and the rather lengthened shape that the dimple in each cheek was 
gradually assuming, she was still a very loveable creature, with 
die most delicate yet healthy complexion, and with a smile literally 
enchanting. 

She was entrenched behind her work-table, which was well pro- 
vided with various essences, in order that the atmosphere imme- 
diately around her might not be impregnated with the vulgar odours 
exhaUng so voluminously firom her brother's equally vulgar-look- 
ing pipe. I need scarcely say, that she was busy with some of those 
little arts that tend to the embellishment of female beauty. It may 
be asked, why, on a hot summer's noon, she submitted herself to 
the annoyance of a tobacco-pipe, when there were so many splendid 
apartments totally unoccupied in Trestletree-hall. The answer will 
not be very panegyrical on my hero. She was ordered to remain 
where she was, and Matilda was one of those gentle beings, who 
seem born to meet and to disarm the tyranny of man, and to turn 
his oppression into love, by the softness of their manners, and the 
kindness of their hearts. 

Exactly opposite the Commodore was placed, at the long table 
before mentioned, a slightly made, though tall, and decidedly gen- 
tlemanly, middle-aged person, of a most pleasing physiognomy, 
itiat i^ould have been eminently handsome bad not bis face been a 
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little too long, and the expression of which been wanting in that 
firmness that we always look for in the male countenance. Snr^ 
rounded by various papers, he was writing as furiously as the Ba- 
ronet was smoking ; but, instead of the dogged look of ill-temper 
of his opposite, he evidently betrayed marks of trepidation, as the 
rapid and stolen glances that he threw along the table sufficiently 
proved. 

This gentleman was one of the oldest, and, in the hour of need, 
had proved one of the truest friends of the surly Commodore par- 
ticularly, and of his family generally, though he never had obtained 
official rank beyond that of captain's clerk. True it is, that he 
might have bad, years before, through the interest of his friend, 
obtained the rank of purser, but that did not at all seem to suit his 
views ; and, it must be confessed, that, at the period of which we 
are writing, pursers were by no means, generally, the gentlemanly 
fellows they now are. 

Ever since the Commodore had been posted. Mr. Underdown, 
the name of this gentleman, had sailed with him as his friend and 
secretary, but latterly never permitted his name to be borne on 
the ship's books ; and he acted thus, because, as being a civilian, 
it afforded him the only means of resistance when his patron grew 
too tempestuous. ** Sir, I will leave you," always produced on 
the Commodore an instantaneous calm, a tremulous shake of the 
hand, and a murmuring, ''Harry Underdown, you never can be 
so ungenerous.*' 

But the most important personage of this strangely constituted 
party is yet to be described. She was the tyrant of the domain, 
extensive as it was, the embroiler of all around, the personification 
of an omnipotent will. The ingenious tactics and the mild philo- 
sophy of the temper of Mr. Underdown, could form no barrier to 
the onward rush of her impulses ; is it then to be wondered at, that 
the ever gentle and passive Miss Matilda was merely the instrument 
of her wishes? But then the rough, old, singular Commodore, 
with his rock-like temper, his constitutional irritability, and the 
explosions of his gunpowder anger ; had not he, with all this mighty 
train of awe-inspiring attributes, the privilege of commanding, or 
the power to coerce? — alas ! he had not. 

The reader is expecting that, when I describe this important per- 
sonage, rather a haughty Medea shall stand before him or her — 
dignity enthroned upon her brow, resolve upon her lips, and the 
undying and unswerving light of destiny in her eye — or, should the 
ancjent classical image not be the first that offers to his mind, he 
will fancy, at least, he is to behold some witch-like crone, who, with 
the family secret in one hand, and a broomstick in the other, is 
to order everything about her as she lists ; a second MegMerrilies, 
Without her claim either to natural dignity or to supernatural inspi- 
ration. But the tyrant of Trestletree-hall resembled neither of these 
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^^nor yet was she a termagaiit old harrtdmiy privileged by ext>ecteil 
4boQsands to be eminently disagreeable. Dear reader, she was 
ofily It IHtle girl of between fifteen and sixteen years of age, '* sole 
hope add heiress of his line and house/' meaning, of coarse, th^ 
iiiie and honse of Sir Octavius Bacdissart. 

With a figure that poets assign to a sylph, with a countenance hillf 
angel, eyes now flashing like the coruscations of the northern lights 
And now swimming ih all the dewy purity of nascent sensibility, 
she had ho name more euphonious than Rebecca, which was usually 
Shortened into that of Becky, and not unfrequemly lirtts she ealled, 
with vulgar alliterSition, Becky Backy. 

What Miss Rebecca Bacuissart thought of herself, <t wbdid be dif- 
ficult to say ; but every one else who knew her had no difficulty in 
pronouncing her a beautiful plague — a splendid vetation — a some- 
thing, it once to be feared, admired, and loved. She had been 
dismissed from three boarding-schools for high Spirits; had fought 
with, scratched, and bitten, twice that number of private gover- 
hess^s, and had, at the time of which we are speaking, ftally gained 
the crowding victory. She had arrayed her oi^n indomitable sel^ 
will against what was, till then, supposed to be the indomitable sell^ 
wilt of her father, and she had conquered. 

We must confess that they were not well matched ; the Obsti- 
nacy of each was equal, but the odds in the struggle were greatly 
against the Commodore, on account of her excessive beauty, and 
of his extreme love; he had fought for the supremacy thainAllIy, btkt; 
finding himself totally over-matched, he had Submitted, iAi, hs he 
never did things by halves; his submission was complete. 

NotiHtbstanding her rounded limbs and swiBlling heck thi-eitr afi 
Mr of wihning and graceful modtery over her child-like habilftn^tats, 
and notwithstanding all the persuasions of her audt Matilda, R^ 
becca, though verging on sixteen, would not, as yet, suffer herself 
to be dressed as a woman. As she had long lost her rAvemotii 
appetite for bread-and-butter, and exchanged the redness bf heir 
little hands, that used always to be covered wilh chilblains in tM§ 
winter, for a velvety softness and purity of colour that ^l^ire exqui- 
site, I can only account for her obstinacy, as to dress, by the knolv^ 
horror that she always had of everything that looked like art, or 
deception. She rebelled against all artificial arrangement of he^ hair, 
and stoutly stood op against stays. 

At this very moment that the Commodore is smoking, and drink- 
ing his abominable mixture of rum-and-water, Miss Reb^cc^ iS 
kneeling down behind him, her white muslin dress nearly eiiveloped 
with a brown-holland pinafore, her ample, glossy, arid deeply- 
tinted Chestnut hair hanging half down her back in alhhe wavy exu- 
berance of nature. Unperceived by the Commodore, who is smpk- 
ifig^-^by Mr. Underdown, who is writing,— iBLnd her autat, the q^iel 
i, who is virorkiagy— 4he has divested h^ taper though un- 
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cmfifiM itraiiit of its long and b^oad red srasli, ^fad in nMnWuAf 
eniplbyed in j^onverting it into a set of splendid hat^nei^^ foi' that 
huge, and, jiist now, not Tefy placidly-looking tabby cat. What 
nexi? Snioke on, old Commodore ; fate kindly hides from you the 
comiiig pang that will almost shatter your being. 

A$ I am a irlithful historian, this wicked Rebecca of onrs hai got 
h^i* aunt*s (;ross and ever-scolding (carrot, in its unwieldy, gilded 
cage, and, notwithstanding all the (protests that the feathered biped 
is making by crying out, ** Bad Becky! bad Becky!*' she is feisteih- 
ing his feupola-shaped domicile, like a Juggernaut, to the rebellious 
Master Totn. The operation is complete. She now gives the cat 
a wicked blow with one of her faiher^s crutches, exclaiming, " Takd 
a thbrning driVe, pretty tolly,'*— arid away they go, cat, j[)£liirOt. 
and cage, directly over the gout-inflamed limb of the tortdrea 
Gomniodore, the talons of the angry Grimalkin penetrating through 
All the bandages. 

The cat, maddened with fright, thrice encircles the room, and 
thiB parrot, whirted along violently at her tail, shrieks out discor- 
dant horror. At th^ end of the third circumgyration, the feline steed 
rushes through thb glass-window that opened on the lawn, but the 
cage being too large to pass through the framed square, the glass 
Of which is smashed, the screaming parrot is left in the drawing- 
room, whilst the cat, supposing itself to bo hunted by a feathered 
monster, with the ribbon streaming behind her, seeks for safety in 
the deep shadeii of the shrubberies. 

As this newly-invented equipage flew round the room, its mis- 
chievous iiivontor was convulsed with laughter. Mr. Underdown's 
hair stood on end with terror ; Miss Matilda Went off quietly add 
m a tnost lady-like manner into a gentle swoon ; and the Commo- 
dore, dashing the pipe, with its burning contents, from his mouth, 
shivering into a hundred pieces along the table, stood bolt upright, 
for a spate, ih s|;)eechless agony ; at length, when the cat was fairly 
Off^ and the man of much pain had found the u^e of his tongue, he 
exploded with that dreadful monosyllable with which I have b6gun. 
Arid with which I now finish this chapter— *' Zounds!" 



CHAPTER 11. 

'* An aocient and irtseible old nuuip 
who woald not feed bis angry heart with love, 
And yet conld never hate.**— Old I^lat. 

" Zounds!" Consider j reader, ifiould the Commodore, nnder>Il 
those afflicting circumstances, have said less ? But the intensity of 
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his ragd was for more terrible in his countenance, than in the nn- 
earthly roar of his voice. He seized the remaining crutch that his 
daughter had not appropriated for a whip, and, swinging it with 
his right hand over his head, was about to hurl it at the prostrate 
cage and the yelling parrot ; but his spoilt daughter sprang forward 
like a beautiful Amazon, and, placing her face of flushed loveliness 
almost in contact , and in complete contrast, to the parental and 
infuriated ugliness, she firmly, with both her hands, held his mus- 
cular wrist. 

*• You sha*n*t, father, I say you sha'n*t hurt a feather of my aunt's 
bird; you shaVt, I say, you sha'n't— you shall notV* — and she 
stamped violently with her little vixen feet. 

For one instant the iron substitute for the old sailor's hand, with 
its terrible spike and hook, vibrated hideously over the beauteous 
and curl-adorned head of his daughter. But she looked him fully 
and unflinchingly in his face, and exclaimed, '' Strike me! I dare 
you I What! would you kill me, as you did Augustus, you wicked 
old man, you? I tell you this to your frightful old face, that you 
had better make the first blow you give me my death-blow ; for, if 
your hand ever falls upon me in anger, if I have strength enough 
left after it, Til drag myself to the nearest pond, and drown myself: 
do you hear that?— drown, drown— drown! Then who, in this 
wide world, will you have to love you, you very passionate old 
man, when Augustus is drowned, and Rebecca is drowned too?" 
** This is too dreadful,'' moaned the suffering father, as he 
sank, almost in a state of collapse, into his chair. *' Go, Rebecca," 
said he, immediately after, in the mildest tone possible ; '^ go to 
your aunt, for see, she has fainted/* 

The spoilt and undutiful daughter seemed changed, as if by mira- 
cle, into the loving and obedient niece — her arms were immediately 
about Matilda's neck, and two warm and passionate kisses upon her 
brow; but, though Rebecca showed much love, she showed but 
little alarm — her aunt often fainted, and had a peculiar tact for 
timely revivals. She was soon so far recovered as to be able to 
replace the cage in its proper place, and to succeed in soothing the 
bird, all angry as he was in being so lately made to play the part, 
in spite of his beak (having no teeth,] of the charioteer. 

But while this was proceeding with the ladies, Sir Octavius had 
not been idle. The pangs of his outraged limb now grew doubly 
severe. He scowled around him for an object on which to vent 
his tortured feelings. Unfortunately for his character, that object 
was before him in the person of the mild and unoffending Mr. Un- 
derdown. Terrified by the voice of the Commodore, he hastily 
gathered up the papers over which he had been employed, con- 
templating a hasty retreat to the safety of his own room. He was 
on the point of passing the threshold, when the Commodore thun- 
dered forth,— 
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''Stop, yoo less than a man ! — ^at least you shall not despise me — 
you shall not treat me like a wayward child — you shall not come 
and go into my presence as yoa list — you who eat of my bread — *' 

What further he would have said it is impossible to conjecture, 
for, again the tyrant of his house interposed, who^ coming briskly 
forward, placed her hand upon his mouth, and though impudently 
yet energetically exclaimed— "For shame, father! — ^not another 
word against dear, good Mister Underdown. father I you know 
that he has led yon through the ^*or1d like a wild lion in leading- 
strings — he has saved yon from death three times — from dishonour 
he has saved you ! my father ! you, you have told me this — he 
is a good man — do you understand that, a good, good man?'* 

"A poor, trembling, timorous, nervous, — '' spluttered out the 
Commodore, as well as he could get the words through the fin- 
gers of his daughter that were still pressed over his lips. 

"Trembling! — timorous!" said the indignant girl : "who, very 
passionate father of mine, who, I ask you, was it, when our lod- 
ging-house in Bath was one mass of fire, rushed through the fur- 
nace when you were bed-ridden with that gout, and bore you out 
through the flames, where, had it not been for him, you would 
have been baked into a worthless cinder ? Was there any man 
among the surrounding thousands that dared even to attempt to 
do this?" 

"Yes," said the obdurate Commodore, getting a little breath 
for a few minutes; "but who was it. Miss Becky, that the very 
moment he got me into a place of safety, first fell a-crying like a 
woman, and then fairly fainted away with fright — who was it but 
that valiant hero of yours — the whimpering Mister Underdown!" 

" My dear, sweet young lady," said the mild man, gently inter- 
posing. 

" Hold your tongue, deary — ^hold your tongue, or I'll stop your 
mouth with kisses ;" — then turning to her father, the little virago, 
taking the attitude of a tragedy queen, thus proceeded : "Do you 
imagine, sir, that I will suffer the best friend I have jn the world 
to be ill-treated under the roof that will one day be mine! He is 
the only true friend that I have — without him, what should I have 
been, with that wicked temper that you have given me; the little 
that I know, do I not owe all to his love ? If I sometimes tremble 
to do wrong, and fear the name of God, it proceeds from his 
teaching ; and he has also taught me another and a bitter lesson — 
to love you." 

** Bitter 1 my child !" 

"Bitter 1 yes, bitter ; what do you do to make anybody love you ? 
you can hardly keep your countenance for pain." 
" Your fault— you huzzy— your fault." "" 

** And ha$ not nice Dr. Ginnin^ham expressly forbid you to drink 
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that filtlty f'titiHalid-water, and ordered yod t6 take tbdt agreeable 
mittore everjr hOttr? and here, instead of taking t^n t;ut)rttli of 
pleasatit f^hy^ic, you have taken just ad many glasses 6( grog." 

^* D — n the physic, d— n the doctor, and d — fa everything an Inch 
dtid ^ half high ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! am I, after having conquered In 
fbrty btlttles, to be twitted by a child— my own daughter too ?*' 

^'Cdnquer yourself, my esteemed friend," said Mr; Undei'ddwii, 
iif the most amiable of all voices. 

" iTou'll dHte me mad," roared out the badgered Coihmoddre. 
'*Hold jdiit milky tongue, you preaching, psalin-sirtging, knee- 
ci'ookirig, bible-thumping ion of a — " 

Agai{l #as the delicate hand of Rebecca placed over that volcano 
6f fiery words, the Commodore's mouth. 

** I have told you, once for all, father, that I will not have good 
Mr. Underdowit abused under my roof. Here wib are, doing all we 
can to love yoii, and make you a good, dutiful, obedient parent^ 
arid you won't let us." 

"Pray, miss," said the baronet, a convulsive play of drollery, 
in spite of the twinges in his foot, appearing about the muscles of 
his mouth ; " pray^ miss, if an uninterested person like myself may 
make so extremely bold as to ask you a question, may I entreat to 
know how old you are ?" 

*^ Shall be sixteen^ sir, next January," said she, very demurely 
diropping her interrogator a curtsey. 

"And pray, miss, encouraged by your condescension, may I 
still further presume to ask, if yon have a father, or any natural 
protector ?" 

" A good, dear, brave, noble father, when he is not — ^" 

"For God's sake!" said Mr. Underdown, fairly catching her in 
his arms, "do not finish the sentence." 

" Becky," said the fast-yielding Commodore, "my foot, 
foot." 

"Run, Underdown, run for the liniment directly;" and Rebecca 
was on her knees before him in an instant. 

When the good soul again made his appearance at the thr^shold^ 
with the application in his hand, he did not enter the room, but 
gently closed the door, and retired ; for he perceived the disobe- 
dient daughter still kneeling at her father's feet, his head bending 
over her droaping figure, and his arms lying fondly upon her 
shoulders, and the murmuring of mingled blessifags and sobbings 
came to his ears, like the music we fancy from above. 

Thus ended the adventure of the cat and the parrot; which will 
tend to prove what an ill-regulated house was that which Sir Octa- 
vius dreamt that he governed. We have here shown the old Com- 
niodore in that obfuscation of a dotage with which he was always 
afflicted on shore. We shall get him afloat directly, and then, 
amidst th6 tempest, either of the battle or the elementis;, you will 



hardly recognise the Sir Octayius who was in the habit of muddling 
himself in the morning with filthy grog and tobacco, and per- 
mitting himself to be browbeaten by his own child. 

It was now five years since last he had had a command : and those 
five years of inactivity had don^ 6ore to destroy his constitution 
and his temper than all the illness and all the hardships he had 
hitherto undergone — and tio Ai£fn had ^i'ei* bl-^t^ly made head 
against more, fie had, however, be^n so agUdtbd by his disease, 
the wilfulness and the ill-regulated affection of his daughter, that, 
in order to lose himself, notwithstanding the injunctions of Dr. 
<jinnihgham> he had §et in to iiard drinking, with ds much persoT 
Teriance ds a November raiii, when the wind is at east; so, at about 
half-past three on the same afternoon, when the first dinner-bell 
had ^ung— ifor^ at that period, they always dined at four o'clock — 
the membeirS of this beautifully condut^ted family wbf e thus disposed 
of : the Commodore was fast asleep in the chair th^t he had occupied 
an the morning, in a happy, but rather iiiglorious state of insensi- 
bility, either to the petulance of his daughter, or the tortures of 
his disease. Miss Matilda was already full-dressed, looking very 
delicate, very beautiful, and, the lea^t possible, not young ; Rebecca 
was assisting at the hunting of a water-rat in one of the ponds oi 
her father's park, with the helpers and the boys of the stables, her 
hair fiyitig wildly oflF her shoulders to the wind, her satin shoes 
saturated with water, >nd pinafore dabbled with mud; whilst her 
nervous Mentdr, Mr. Underdown, book in hand, was skipping here 
and there beside her, humbly, yet most urgently, entreating her 
to forbear a recreation so little suited to her sex, her station, and, 
he was pleased also to say, the gentleness of her heart. 

At length, either through shame of jhe act, or love for the persoti 
who reprobated it so earnestly, she desisted from her amusement, 
and, placing her ami affectionately within his, walked up to the 
mansion, attentively listening to the moral instructions that he as- 
siduously poured into her ears. 

When the dinner was announced, the Commodore was just fit to 
^o to bed, and to bed he went accordingly ; so the niece, aunt, and 
Mr. Underdown placed themselves at the well-furnished table, ex- 
pressing blit little regret at the absence of the master of the family; 
for the bccurreiice was too common to excite much attention. The 
evening was spent, as usual, partly in outbreaks of violence from 
Miss Rebecca, partly in her gratefully taking Tessons of gentleness 
kr\d condut^t from her aunt, and in imbibing lessons still more 
valuable Wrti timid yet enlightened Mr. Underdown. thus was 
passed onb day at Trestletree-hall, the seat of the fighting old Com- 
modore, &ir Qctdvius Bacuissart : and this day was a fair sample 
of many, or the most of them, tliat winged their lazy flight over 
ihii beaiitffol residence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Be good ; bot in fhy vanity ask not 
Of lieaTen to prove tby worth, by sending woes.'* 

Old Pl4t. 

Sir OctaviuSy notwithstanding his large and anencumbered estates, 
and his high reputation for maritime skill, and for bravery the most 
chivalroas, was pre-eminently an unhappy man. Among the many 
glorious actions that he had achieved, there stood forward a few 
dark deeds, that, in his mind, threw either a gloom over his ho- 
nours, or, according to the then state of his feelings, tinged them 
with a gory hue. How soon does satisfaction pall upon the acts 
that glorify us ! as years pass on, they are too often either remem- 
bered with disgust, or they fade away from our memory for ever. 
But the great wickedness that we have done is thought over with 
frenzied eagerness, and never fades in the remembrance, but exists 
with an undying vividness : accompanying us in the solitary walk 
by day, and is seen at night directing the horrible pageants of the 
troubled dream. It thus lives eternally, and can only be destroyed 
by the continuous commission of greater crimes. This is a bene- 
ficial arrangement of Providence; whilst there is remorse, there is 
hope for the sinner. This perdurable contrition sometimes exists 
for acts that have been infinitely more pernicious in their conse- 
quences than the perpetrator of them had intended : and then, the 
barb of anguish for a dark and never-forgotten deed is usually 
sharpened by love or the purer affections of the soul. Such was 
the case with the old Commodore. 

I am not going to give a detailed biography of our eccentric hero, 
nor to recount in which of his seventy actions he had lost his eye, 
or in what ship he had had his left arm blown away. Indeed, the 
body of the Commodore was seamed all over with scars, and yet 
he called himself a fortunate man in action. I shall relate only so 
much of his life as is connected with our present matter-of-fact 
story. 

At the period that our narrative commenced. Sir Oqtavius had 
three sisters living. The reader has already been introduced to 
one of them, in the person of Miss Matilda Bacuissart, or, more 
properly speaking, Miss Bacuissart, as she was, though the young- 
est, the only spinster amongst them. Ostensibly, she kept house 
for the Commodore; but, as keeping house is generally understood 
to be keeping the house in order, or order in the house, the good 
lady was relieved from all trouble of the sort ; for Miss Rebecca 
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took card that disorder should reign paramotitot through every 
apariment in the mansion, from the cellars to the attics, with the 
exception of one little room, which was appropriated to the privacy 
and the books of Mr. Underdown. 

The next sister in age was a Mrs. Oliphant, a widow, a very 
pretty one, very plump, and very happy, notwithstanding that aU 
the Bacuissarts said that she had disgraced herself by marrying a 
very rich wholesale grocer, of the Minories. The raisins and figs 
that he had patronised rewarded him, for he died worth a plum. 
The widow was now about forty-two^ with a rather numerous 
family, the males of which, with one exception, had taken to com- 
merce, with great assiduity, whilst the ladies had taken themselves 
to the different watering-places with an assiduity equal to that of 
their brothers, in hopes that they themselves might speedily be 
taken to be mistresses of excellent establishments. The eldest son 
was now a post--captain in the navy, and in command of the frigate, 
Monina, though scarcely six-and-twenty years of age. 

Though the rest of the family were rather shy of the sugared' 
Oliphants, the young captain was somewhat a favourite with the old! 
Commodote, though the former always took care to give him asr 
wide a berth as possible. This testimony of unbounded respecit 
was rather ungrateful on the part of Captain Oliphant, seeing tbdtt 
it was mainly through the interest of his uncle that he was made 
post with such post-haste. Certainly, the Commodore had not been 
proverbial for good-humour, or even good-nature, for the tost 
five or six years: and thus, though there was a lovely girl and an 
heiress within his doors, it is true that, as yet, the young post- 
captain had appeared more to admire the outside architecture of 
Trestletree-hall, than the beauty, the embellishments, and the com- 
forts it contained. 

But the Commodore's eldest sister, of whom we are now to 
speak, had been a superior, and was now an extraordinary, wo- 
man. Some said she was mad ; but her maligners could not even 
dream of the wonderful conformation of her mind. From her 
youth upwards she had been an enthusiast, but an enthusiast only 
in her love for the beautiful and the just. If ever a being loved 
virtue for its exceeding loveliness, it was Lady Astell. She bad ac- 
customed herself to say of every subject, ^' Is it strictly and purely 
right? if so, it must be pleasant, and very beautiful.'' No one ever 
reproached her for having used a harsh word, or of having be- 
stowed a disdainful look ; yet, in her pertinacity of keeping in what 
her conscience told her was the right course, she was immovable. 
If she had a fault, it was, perhaps, in the pride of that perfection of 
soul-discipline, to which she conceived that she had attained. 

Once, when, perhaps, a little too much inflated with the self- 
complacency of rectitude, she gently reproved a querulous compa- 
nion. ^* My dear Isfibelle/' said she, ** is not this continual repining 



siofal? Striye i:\ett.er to regolat^ yojir ^uibesaod ifoor aspiration^* 
for myself, I ^^^P ^^ P^^i^ viib God and msfii/' 

Tbouglbi this w.^s not said in a pbari^ical spirit, butt yfiiii the best 
intention, the iron of the reproach eiafer^d the h^art qf t)ie reproved 
one, and tbus $hp gave vent tp kev r^^entment 

" you, Agnes Bacuissari — ^you boast of being at pe^ce wifh God 
^d wilb mari !— and iw^ell you may be ; but wait y^, till tii^p evil 
boiir come — wait, till affUcuoos rush on and press down that self- 
grailnlating spirit int<p the dust. I^o wonder that the heiress anfl the 
t^'oajaty, ibe courted, t)ie 0attejrec|, and the spoiled one, should be 
at |^eac;e Y\^k pod and wJJtb man. You have not been tried — ^yoii 
have no); been ^ooed, and when you have given your heart, seei^ 
i( flung ^side with contempt ; you have not been tried— you bave 
QOt been triejl ; " and thep, ^rsting into tears, her agisted friend 
Y^oijild not be comforted, but departed, and in anger. 

Before Agnes Bacuissart laid her head upon bpr pillp^vkr tbat nigh^, 
she began to think that she was not quite so rightepus as sbe ha<t 
hitherto supposed herself to be, and then cpinmi),ted another sin. 
Forgetting that divine and Iqve-inspired petition, taught us by the 
Saviour, "Le^ij us i)ot into temptation,** she asked ip her prayer, 
ere she slept, for trials — to be led into teniptation. The ((aring 
request was fearfiiUy, was woefully granted. 

The very next day, her favoured tutor dropped on his ]incies 
before her, and declared bimself the victim of a maddening, a de- 
stroying passion. And then her conscience rose up and smote her : 
and, as she faltered out the too gentle '' Nay,*' she wept. But, upon 
the whole, she behaved nobly : for whilst she gradually destroyed 
all hope in the bosom of her humble suitor, she gave his feelings an 
object, and one connected with the despondipg affection ^hat be 
swore could never be eradicated. 

She contrived, in the first place, without permitting him to do 
more than suspect from what hand the boon came, to place him 
above want; and then, for her sake, he promised to watch over the 
safety and moderate the violence of her youngest and best-ioyed 
brother, our friend the Commodore, then a wild apd dissolute lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and who was, just at that time, making himself 
a little too notorious by his dissipations in the different seaport 
towns. Well did the discarded yet esteemed loyer redeem his 
pledge : he never left the Commodore, he is with him still. Need 
I say that it is the quiet Mr. Underdown? 

But the working out of Agnes' prayer had been but begun. In 
the course of three short years, she saw her fatpily afflicted with 
what was called the degrading match of her second sister to Mr. 
Oliphant. She was too sensible to feel this as a trial in itself; but 
it fell sorely upon the spirits of her proud relations, and throogh 
them on her. Then came the icy hand of death, and rapid was the 
work of his destroying Sugars, {q the short apace of three years, 
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she tu|i|r ^9Yeffk lOTed brotiierf borne io emepesiioA (o tbp gP4V«, 
leaving the honours of the house to be supported by a wild and, 
fbe £eared, dissolatp young setman. Sh« Iben began lo liken her- 
self uotp Job, and yfW^ aboui doing good more earnestly, and 
endeavouring to coqquer the anguish of her own woes in relieving 
those pf otiiers. 

Wbw b^r gri#f was green , and the worm had scarcely made 
)lis ^61 loatbsoqne meal upon her seventh brother, the Isabelle of 
whom W0 have just spoken, bow a happy wife, called upon the 
afflicted one. Wb^ sbe, io her turn, seeing the tri^ces of tears 
upon her pate cheeks, spoke to the bereaved one of the (sinfulness 
of repining, she answered mildly, and even lovingly, to her re- 
prover, ^'Hy dear Isabelle, natural grief I confess I feel, and de- 
spite this wasted forpi and tbese hollow eyes , believe me, I repine 
not; I aw stijU at peace with God and man.'' 

But, notwithstanding the strength of Miss Bacuissart's well-regu- 
lated mind, every one who saw her well understood that her body 
was fast perishing : and, notwithstanding her piety and resignation, 
it would have perished, had not a being every way worthy of her 
come and poured forth into her heart the balm of consolation from 
the lips of love. In due time, she married Lord Asteil, a younger 
son of an English eari, and, ibough a younger son, he brought to 
their union a fortune nearly equal to her own. 

Agnes had before known happiness, it was now her fortunat9 lot 
to experience bliss. If before she had been sorely tempted by 
sorrows, she was now more strongly tempted by joys ; but still she 
forgot peith^ God nor man. Veiling her passionate enthusiasm 
for the right and the beautiful under the dignity of a matronly 
calmness, she moved in her sphere blest and blessing. But the 
dark book of her trials was not yet closed ; she had not even 
glanced at the last dreadful page. Lord Asteil, after four years of 
happiness, too great, perhaps, for the good of the human heart, 
died suddenly. 

Did the frantic widow again say, in the first wild burst of her 
grief, "The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
Ae name of the Lord?" We know not; but she secluded herself 
for days, and weeks, and months, and ate only sufficient to nourish 
her grief; for her corporeal frame was fast dying. 

There was no ostentation in her woe ; she did not hang the apart- 
ment she never left with gloomy drapery, nor did she, though the 
light of hope was not in her bosom, exclude, peevishly, the light 
of the day. But few cared or dared to intrude upon her^ and she 
was left almost totally alone. People would stand by her, and she 
would scarcely notice them. When the Isabelle of former day$ 
now approached her gently, and with her heart bleeding for her, 

and wkh grief-smothered voice bid ber be comforted and we^po 
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more, the drUshed one could only moan out, '* He was so good I '* 
and then weep afresh. 

This could not last, nor would it have lasted long had not relief 
been near. Agnes had now become so weak as to feel the removal 
from the sofa on which she constantly lay throughout the day to be 
irksome to her. She loved the resting-place of that sofa with a 
morbid affection, for on it her husband had died. The evening 
was fast closiDg and persons were in her room, yet she regarded 
them not ; they approached her, they hung over her, yet she noticed 
not their steps, for her face was buried in the pillow. 

At length a violent shivering manifested itself over her whole 
frame, as she uttered wildly, '* Mercy, mercy. Lord God ! Cause me 
to die. Oh ! tale me to him. " 

But a hand was laid heavily on her shoulder, and an old familiar 
voice, clear, mild, and pure, addressed her in these words*: 

" Lady Astell, look up and do your duty." 

She looked not up, but trembled excessively, and replied, *' Who 
calls? Is it a voice from heaven?*' 

But the same sweet tones answered her, though a little more tre- 
mulously, — 

^^It is the call of the scriptures upon the believer in Christ; it is 
the call of the child upoti its mother; sacred calls, that may not be 
resisted. '' 

And then she heard a sobbing, but a very little voice that clove 
her heart in twain, and it said, *' Mamma, kiss poor Augustus once 
more : he is not naughty now. *' 

Lady Astell, as if electrified, sprang upright, and shaking wildly 
her neglected and clustering hair from before her eyes, she almost 
shrieked out, ''Let me see him, let me see him! *' and then franti- 
cally catching him in her arms, she could only utter, ''My child ! 
my child ! my child ! '' at first rapidly and loudly, but gradually in a 
softer tone as the soothings of peace came over her bosom, till, in 
time, the endearing words were scarcely audible, and the words 
themselves at length died away as in a peaceful slumber; for the 
mother's bead again fell back upon the pillow with Augustus in her 
arms, and she slept the first happy sleep of many weary days and 
weeping nights. 

The affectionate little fellow, though hardly more than three 
years of age, with the intuition of love, gave way, as it were, into 
the feelings of the mother ; and when the stranger left the room, 
they were both sleeping lovingly in each other's arms. 

As Mr. Underdown was sitting at his solitary meal, about nine 
o'clock that evening, his surprise was as great as his satisfaction at 
seeing Lady Astell enter the room, leading her son by the hand. 
There was a sustained dignity in her step, and a sweet composure 
in her countenance, that told of the mind's rebellion conquered. 
Berbair was no longer dishevelled; nor her dress marked by tokens 
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of neglect. It is trne, there was on her ]ips no smile as she ap- 
proached her former lover with extended hands, but there were 
the sweet words of welcome, and the mild light of gratitude was 
in her eye. She thanked him long and ardently for having awaked 
her frofod a torpor, which she called a sinful sleeping of selfishness 
on the post that Providence had ordained to her. She inquired 
minutely of the well-doing of her brother, the post-captain, now 
already famous in the naval annals of his country for his daring en- 
terprise and his many victories. 

Mr. Underdown told her that the day before, the Una— the frigate 
Sir Octavitts then commanded — ^had arrived at Portsmouth from the 
West Indies; that, on reading the letters awaiting him, he had sent 
for him, and with a great agitation that he vainly endeavoured to 
suppress, he began swearing at the female sex, and then exclaimed 
abruptly, in his uncouth phraseology, ^' 'Here's the devil to pay, and 
no pitch hot! Astell has lost the number of his mess, and Agnes 
is making a fool of herself. She must not be so soft as to slip her 
wind ; go and see what you can do for her :-^ut of my line entirely, 
d'ye see, or I'd go myself. ' I need not say that, with as much speed 
as money and horses could command, I am here." 

She again thanked him ; and at his entreaty drank the half of a 
glass of wine, and shortly after bade him good night, telling him to 
fear for her no more, for that she found already that she had suf- 
ficient strength to do her duty as a parent. 

The next evening Mr. Underdown rejoined Sir Octavius, and re- 
assured him of the safety of his sister. A few days afterwards, 
Underdown received a letter from his agent, acquainting him that, 
from an unknown hand, there had been made a considerable in- 
crease to his life annuity. 

From the day of her old tutor's visit^ Lady Astell rallied wonder- 
fully in mind and body : she became active and very cheerful, and 
though she could not altogether dismiss her regrets, she was, in 
time, again comparatively happy. 

As it never was my intention to write her life, I shall not retiord 
the successful means she took to make her high-spirited and bloom- 
ing son as virtuous and as benevolent as herself. 

Before this time, about the period when Augustus had entered 
in his second year, the Commodore had snatched a moment from 
his busy life to marry. But it is not only a post-captain that is 
skilful at snatching. There is that great body-snatcher. Death, that 
will always take precedence; and to prove his superiority, after 
just barely permitting Lady Bacuissart to bring Rebecca into the 
world, he suddenly snatched away the mother. 

The Commodore thought himself a very ill-used man, and behaved 
like one. He called Death a cowardly, skulking rasciatl to sneak 
into a lady's chamber where he was not at all wanted, and there to 
do his cruelty upon the young and beautiful, and yet show a deal of 
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fal9e delicaqr aif io whom ^e should walk off with whMi broad- 
|iide3 were pouring ifi of round and grape. He «wore he could QOt 
understand it ; and, as he really loyed his poor little wife devoi*- 
^dly, he, being in harbour at the time, moped fpr the first fortnight 
in soberness and melancholy, and made hiuiself continuously drunk 
jfpr the second, and thus he conquered his grief and gained auoth^ 
argument in favour of his beloved grog. 

We are now approaching to that period of the Commodore's Itfe, 
in which remorse had begun to overshadow bis feelings* Hitherto, 
e had been a most successful man ; that he had lost hts I^ft arm, 
ad his forehead cloyen in twain, and the sight of one of bis eyes 
extinguished^ he regarded as matters of course^ triSes not worth 
fipeaking of; he had been thanked by both Houses of ParliamMt 
for bis intrepidity, had received the King and Queen on board after 
a victorious action, and, though a furious Whig, had been highly 
ilattered by the Tory administration. In addition to all this, he 
bad lately always a separate command, and never left port without 
hoisting his broad pendant as Commodore. As he was by no means 
of expensive habits^ the value of his estates was fast increasing, and 
he was just so much on shore as to make himself distractedly food 
of his beautiful dangbt^ Rebecca, and to leave the most positive 
IMAd superiative orders that she should be permitted to spoil herself 
after her own fashiqid. We have already seen wkh what exactitude 
he had been obeyed. 

Wb^n Bebeqca wa$ about ten years of age, and Augustus nearly 
diirteen, and the ya«ng lady had dismissed all her governesses and 
maisj^^rs, satisfied that she was perfectly educated, a strict intimacy 
^nd a most unbowded confidence existed between the young couple. 
This lasted for three years, until Augustus was sixteen, and was 
munh emeumged t^ Lady AsieH. She liked the young hoyden for 
ber red} go(94 qMalitiea, far the frankness of her diapositiQB, and for 
ber baautl; and she did sdl that she oould to remndy the defecu of 
what the young lady herself was pitaaed to caH her education. To 
Mdy Astell^ Rebegca was always traiaiafak, and she would do and 
learn anyddag to please cousin Augustus ; and ibongh of the other 
sex, he was, in most things, a beaulifal model by which to form 
her character. These three years had ajtaioat OMrie a lady of Re- 
becca, and at the short iiMrvah that die Commodore's duty per«- 
mitted him to spend ashpr^ he was enraptured at the mprpvement 
his daughter made, encouraged to the utmost the growing attach^ 
ment of the cousins, and always called them the litde man and wife. 
Lady Astril, who was the next youngest born to die Commodore^ 
had, notwithstanding the roughness of his exterior and his numerous 
excesses, idways loved htm with an unbounded affection, and, as 
much as her scrupulous coascience woold permit, preferred him in 
ber heart, and against her judgment, «o all her brothers and sisters* 
Ihit now ibat he was the only fraternal fie that deaA bad left her, 
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^he clung to hip the pore fondly, the more tenaciously. She also 
looked forward to the union of their children as the consummation 
of her earthly happiness. 

The admiration 9 the worship of the till now untrained Rebecca 
for bidr handsome and gentle Augustus was ^ beautiful thing to 
conceipplate. He was a very fair youth, with a womanly delicacy of 
(Complexion^ a fine colour, and had all his late father's aristocratic 
features formed upon the Grecian model. He loved his cousin with 
^11 that depth of feeling that only a mind inured to reflection pos- 
sesses ; yes, he lo?ed her tenderly, but, as yet, without passion. In 
order to induce her to do anything distasteful, and, to her, restraint 
was the most distasteful of all things, Augustus had but to say, 
^' For my sake," and it was done. To see them together was like 
viewing the angel of happiness leading forth and directing the steps 
of a spirit of young joy. 

And though the person of young Astell appeared so perfect, the 
holy smi ttte unremitting instructions of his mother had made his 
mind still more admirable : it was, indeed, overflowing with all 
high aspirations and goodwill to all men. He had learned of bis 
mother to love the right in all things for its intrinsic beauty. The 
frivolous might have thought him too composed for a youth not 
yet sixteen, but his sweet laugh of joy, though never loud, was al- 
most ecstacy to behold ; and, at the relation of any noble deed, you 
would behold his colour mount high, even unto his temples, and 
his eyes flash as if they beheld something beyond this world. But, 
with all this outward placidity, he possessed a fixity of purpose and 
an intensity of resolve which, though never called into action, but 
on great occasions, nothing could overcome. He was 4 youth of 
many affections, and of but one enmity ; and that was a deadly one 
— hatred of oppression. When he, the guardian angel of Rebeoea, 
was near, she was entirely changed. She then became docile, obe- 
dient, and gentle. Instead of destroying the flowers in the par- 
terres, she tended them as affectionately as if they possessed the 
attribute of gratitude. She caressed her aunt Matilda's bird^ in- 
stead of teasing them, learned any lessons that Mr. Underdown 
would give her, and kept her dresses scrupulously clean. We wiH 
not say that her cousin had changed her nature ; be had only torn 
away the weeds and brambles that had been allowed to grow over 
and conceal this rich and fair flower of the creation — a flower that 
even then he intended to cherish in his bosom through life. 

All these pleasant prospects were soon to fade away, and to be 
remembered only as a single passing sunbeam that has struggled 
through a storm and disappeared. It was in the gusty and memo- 
rable November of the last year of the last century that the squa- 
dron commanded by Sir Octavius was driven by stress of weather^ 
and the absolute necessity of refitting, into Portsmouth, or rather 
the anchorage of Spitbead* Being for the last five years on tbo 
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Channel service, the Commodore had often found and employed 
the opportunity of coming up to Trestletree-hall, and refreshing 
his heart by the rapid improvement of his daughter, and in the con- 
versation of his beloved sister, Lady Astell, and her son, who were 
almost inmates of his establishment. On this fatal November he 
came to his house, and found, as usual, all whom he most loved on 
earth assembled to welcome him. Yet the stern old man had the 
cruelty to break up that circle of affection. For three days he was 
unusually kind, which he always showed by abstaining either from 
chewing tobacco, smoking, or swearing above a whisper. He was 
quiet, too, beyond his wont ; and took much considerate notice of 
his nephew. 

On the evening of the third day, the decanters were glittering in 
the strong firelight, and the family party had closed with the intense 
feel of comfort round the blazing hearth. The Commodore had 
already received the full measure of his mutilations, as we described 
him in the epening of his history. With the unwounded right arm 
he had elapsed his daughter to his side, and after two or three af- 
fectionate hugs, he looked round the happy circle with his only eye, 
and soon espying the object of his search, Augustus, who was sit- 
ting near his mother, he caught him by the hook, that served him 
for a hand, by the collar, and jerked him to his other side. He 
then looked kindly on either hand ; and at length gave vent to his 
feelings by exclaiming, '^ A handsome group, sister Astell, by 
Jove ! What a fine figure-head we should make for the Victory." 

"Yes," said Lady Astell, "the centre figure is certainty stri- 
king. " 

"Right, sister, right. I've been striking all my life, and to some 
purpose ; but never struck yet, and never will while there's a car- 
tridge in the magazine. Well, Gus, how do you and your little 
wife get on? All plain sailing, aye ! I declare she is growing quite 
a court lady ; she lets her father's pigtail wag in peace. A year 
ago I was obliged to keep a sharp look out upon the back handle 
of my head, or I should have had the cat or something else spli- 
ced to it before you could turn the hands up reef topsails. Much 
improved, eh? Oh, you dear little hussey!" and then he very lo- 
vingly currycombed her cheek with his rough beard, till he had 
nearly destroyed the delicate texture of her skin. 

When this little ebullition of parental fondness had subsided, the 
exhibition of which had been materially shortened by the young lady 
tugging with all her might at the tail she had so often persecuted, 
the Commodore turned round to bestow a portion of his rough 
tenderness upon his nephew. 

" Why, Gus, " said he, shooting him through with his one eye, 
and hitching him up more closely to his side by a jerk with his hook 
in the ribs that nearly deprived the lad of breath, "Gus, you have 
grown as tall and as straight as a topmast, and you look as hand-* 
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some about your npper works as his Majesty's yacht. By the vir- 
tues of saltpetre, I love the boy like my own : I'll make something - 
of him. Lady Astell. I tell you Twill. Gus, how do you get on 
with your education? Nearly finished , I suppose, as far as the 
shore-going spooneys can do it for you." 

'^ Why, uncle, Doctbr Pertinax thinks I am sufficiently advan- 
ced in my Humanities to be entered at College/' 

'^ Hum ! advanced in his humanities ! Entered : surely to look 
at him, he seems a long tack a-head of being a brute. Entered — 
let him be entered on board of the Terrific; that's where he'll get 
lessons in humanity." 

*' Brother 1" said Lady Astell, shivering and turning pale, *' did 
yon hear that gust of wind, that seemed to shake the very house?" 

''Sister, I did; and I should think that we could not show more 
canvass to it than close-reefed topsails and courses. A capful — a 
mere capful, after all ; but let us hear, Gus, what you can do in the 
matter of education." 

''I have begun to read the Greek tragedians," said the nephew, 
blushing with modesty. 

Whenever the Commodore began to lose hi» temper, he invari- 
ably, at the same time, began to lose his respect for those conven- 
tionalities that form the outworks of respect with which we should 
always surround our female companions. At the mention of the 
Greek tragedians, he took out of his waistcoat pocket that abomi- 
nation to all ladies, a roll of pigtail tobacco, and biting off it vexa* 
tiously a large portion, thrust the monstrous quid into the left corner 
of his mouth, and rolled that and his single eye simultaneously on 
the classical tyro with a leer ominous of displeasure. 

*' The Greek tragedians ; so, at last, you can read a Greek play, 
which I take to be your meaning, nephew." 

''But imperfectly as yet. Sir Octavius." 

'' Imperfectly I " responded the interrogator, pronouncing the 
word '* imperfectly " so distinctly that every one could perceive that 
it was a word of four syllables ; and, when the word was fully enun« 
ciated, he squirted out contemptuously an ill-directed volume of 
tobacco juice, which came full into the lap of the rich silk dress of 
the quiet Matilda. '' Beg pardon, Matty : a miss fire. A wet swab 
and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights." 

"My dress is irretrievably ruined," said Matilda with a meek 
voice, and rising, quietly left the room. The Commodore, for a 
short time, continued masticating his quid with increased energy ; 
and at length turned upon his nephew, abruptly exclaiming, ''See, 
sir, what yotir d— d Greek has done." 

" Themis-quotation was from your own 'mouth," said Mr. Under-* 
down, looking up from his book. 

'^ Pray, sir," said the Commodore^ not noticing the intermpdoD, 
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and sternly addressing Augastas, ^'how long have yon been learn- 
ing Greek?" 

*' He began that and Latin together when he ^as seven yeari^ of 
age, brother/' said Lady Astell ; '* and, though not competent to 
judge accurately myself, I hear, from all quarters, that his pro- 
gress in those languages, so necessary for a gentleman, has been 
amazing." 

**Pray, Augustus, may I ask you, if you are so far advanced in 
arithmetic as to tell me what remains when you have taken seven 
from sixteen?" 

" Nine, uncle." 

" The bOy, at least, can do something useful. Now, sir, What 
practical knowledge have you acquired in these nine years that you 
have been studying Greek and Latin, beyond the achievement of 
being able to read a Greek play imperfectly? " 

At this question, three advocates for the young gentleman opened 
their mouths simultaneously. 

Elevation of mind," — said his mother. 

A classical knowledge," — said Mr. Underdown. 

** Nobody can row the pleasure-boat better," — said Rebecca ; and 
Rebecca got a kiss from her father. 

'^ The girl is the only sensible person among you," said the Com- 
modore. '* Now, Augustus, hold up your heid boldly, and come 
to the point at once. Do you know the difference betweeft melti- 
dian and middle-latitude sailing ? " 

** No uncle," said the youth, in a subdded tone. 

^'Gaft you fake a meridian obs^irvation Of the stmV* 

** No ; " still more humbly. 

' * Can you box the compass ? '' 

** No," said the nephew, completely crest-fallen. 

'' There ! " shouted the Commodore, looking around him wt^ an 
air of absohtte triumph. ^'They call this, on shore, bringing up 
young gentlemen. Sixteen! and cannot box his compass : there's^ 
for you." 

''Why should he be able to do it? Yoii might as w^l hav^ 
asked him why he could not shoe a horse. People of Augustus^ 
station of life are not generally required to possess a knowledge of 
the mechanical arts. He can, for half-a-crown, procure a joinef 
to box his compass When he gets one," said Lady Astell ia faer 
son's defence. 

''The simplicity of the woman ! " said the old sailor, derididgiyf 
sgad tbeO} assuming a severe look, he continued^ ** Let me tell yon, 
madam, that this young man's education has been miserably fleg*« 
lected. I, who am left his guardian by the will of his lafee fother, 
have neglected my duty. I must look to it. I tomQ hcMiie; I ex- 
amine him ; I ask him what he knows ^ I am answered he has been 
learning humanity ; and when we come to the point, I find he knows 
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no mot6 HboQt a compass than a cow. Bo yoti call that tramanity, 
madam? I see my error ; I must take his education in h^nd ; Ii6ust 
finish it off. I shall take him to sea with me next trip/* 

At this announcement there was a cry of alarm from all his au- 
ditorsy with the exception of Augustus himself. This cry of lamen- 
tatioti was very sensibly increased by the timely entrance of Miss 
Matilda in another dress, who doated on the lad. The agonized( 
mother Swayed to and fro in her chair, wringing her hands piteously, 
and when she fbund her speech, exclaimed touchingly, ''Brother, 
brother, you cannot be so cruel ! " 

''Gruel, Lady Astell. I can't for the life of me conceive tlie 
cruelty of it. It is the very greatest kindness t can do the boy» 
What, madam, do you fear?" 

" Octayius, surely a mother may tremble at the dangers of tbs 
sea." 

"Dangers ! Sister, what d'ye mean? The sea is the only saM 
place that I know of. Look at your own family, and then tell diQ 
about the dangers of the sea. Where are my seyen elder brothers ? 
Not one of them went to sea, and they are all dead. Yes, the laad 
killed them. They fattened ashore in their plenty, like stalled oxen^ 
and long before their time, they fell off from the tree of life liker 
oyer-ripe figs; and here am I, been in seventy engagements, ib 
eyery climate, in eyery weather, from the hot calm that made the 
brain boil under the scull to the bitter gale on which death rode 
wielding his lance of frost ; and here am I, in sound health and ex« 
cellent wind, damme!'' and he gaye most undoubted proofs of tii# 
latter part of his assertion, for no other lungs but his and the Gre- 
cian town-crier could haye rapped out his concluding expletivs 
with similar yehemence. 

"But I say, pa," chimed in the shrill voice of Miss Audaoioiks^ 
being thrown wholly off the guard that she generally plaoed upon 
her conduct in the presence of Lady Astell and ber petted Aj^ 
gustus, ' ' how can you talk of being a sound man^ whan you've a 
black patch for an eye, wood and iron for a hand, and have tlM^ 
gout regularly in the spring, besides being scored all over lifce^** 
like—" 

"Like what, you ill-tutored vixen?" tarnkig fiercely upon her 
his One burning, dark eye. 

" A mangy pig," shrieked oat the yomg lady, nuMiiig MtihA 
Aogustus. 

" Hah 1 " said the Commodore, swiAowing his tnge wHh a mightf 
gulp; "if she were not so like her moAer— ^bul never mind. This 
is Wednesday evening ; I shall start on Monday ; M t command 
yoa, master Angasins, to be ready to start with m^ In the chaise. 
Matilda, tf Lady AsteH does net choose to do it, se^ to the Isd's 
liaem; I am his fisardian, and go h« Shall, by Gp-hI!" 
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'* He sha'n't !'* said the beautiful face glowing with emotion over 
the shoulder of Augustus. 

** We shall see that, miss ; and if you do not hold your imper- 
tinent tongue, ril have you trundled off to bed directly." . 

'< If you do, ril set the house on fire/' said the dutiful daughter 
very calmly. As the Commodore, from fatal experience, knew 
that there was too much reason to believe that she would keep her 
word, he shook his head very solemnly, and prudently gave up the 
point, so far as the young lady's domestic banishment was con- 
cerned. 

Hitherto, the afflicted mother had been so overcome by this un- 
expected announcement of the dreadful bereavement, that she had 
not yet been able to rally her energies, and when she had so far 
recovered herself as to make an effort for the preservation of her 
child, she could only utter in a low voice, but with a pathos that 
came from her inmost heart, looking beseechingly at Mr. Under- 
down, "Oh, Horace, Horace, my best friend, friend of the fa- 
mily, save me — save Augustus I" 

For one instant his placid and pale countenance flushed to his 
very brow, and then the colour rapidly passed away. Memory, 
for an instant, had displayed the blushing banner of his early love. 
He rose and bowed low to Lady Astell, and she seemed to gather 
comfort from his sweet and melancholy smile. He then, address- 
ing himself respectfully to the Commodore, said, "I am sure, Sir 
Octavius, that you mean everything for the best; and nothing is 
more foreign from your thoughts than the idea of distressing Lady 
Astell." 

*^ Surely, it is all for her good as well as the boy's ; he must go 
to sea." 

"But she thinks that this good is the greatest evil that can befal 
to her, and to her son also. But have we not forgotten. Sir Octa- 
yius, to consult the person most interested ? What says Augustus 
himself to the proposition?" 

The lad was still standing before his uncle^ and his cousin was, 
with one arm over his shoulder, hanging fondly upon him ; at this 
question she stood on tiptoe, thus bringing her glowing cheek 
against his. It is true she was but thirteen, but it was marking the 
odds heavy against the Commodore^ so Augustus, not choosing to 
meet the stern eye of his uncle, turned towards his mother. They 
exchanged but a single glance; it was enough. 

"I have never yet," said the son firmly, " wilfully or knowingly 
disobeyed my mother in aught, and I never will.'^ 

A kiss from Rebecca, and a "God reward you, my son!" from 
Lady Astell, were his rewards, but something not so sweet was re- 
served for him. Mr. Underdown began to get nervous and fid- 
getty, and Miss Matilda to sidle out, unobserved, from the room, 
unquestionable evidence tliat the Commodore was getting into a 
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passion ; but it was made the more certain from the singular sym- 
pathy that existed between the father and daughter, for invariably 
as his rage arose, her opposition and violence rose also. They 
seemed, with different motives and for different ends, always to be 
operated upon by the same feelings. She no longer stood half 
behind her cousin for protection ; but stood face to face with her 
father, and beside her playmate as bis supporter. Sir Octavius 
was troubled with no gout that evening, but from the deep purple 
hue of his face it might be supposed that a fit of apoplexy was su- 
pervening, as he slowly rose from his chair and stood erect in the 
full height of his commanding stature. The storm burst thus, by 
his saying with an unnatural and forced calmness, ^'Sister Matilda, 
let me request you to resume your chair. Mr. Underdown, you 
will particularly oblige me by shooting the bolt of the door ; for, 
sir," his voice rising rapidly, ''when a family of glorious descent 
and hitherto unstained honour are about to disgrace themselves, 
let them be spared, sir, the humiliation of having menials wit- 
nesses of their degradation. Now listen to me, one and all, for 
one and all have set themselves in array against the head of the 
family, and intend to make the first act of their rebellion an act of 
dastardly disobedience ;—^ay, wince, young sir, I said dastardly! 
Do you hear it? Do you feel the full bitterness of the term ? Now 
the loathsome reproach is clinging to your heart, do you feel that 
you can stand as erect as you did an hour ago? Can you, dare 
you, look upon the war-mutilated form and lace of your mother's 
brother, after having refused to follow him in the defence of a 
country that has now, God help it ! nothing to depend upon but 
the bravery of her sons?" 

'* Spare me — spare my mother!" 

''Know, degenerate sir, that I, as your sole guardian, could 
force you on board with me ; but life or death at sea is, either of 
them, too noble for a coward." 

"Pa," shrieked out Rebecca, her face all fire, and her eyes all 
lightning, " Gus is no coward — do you hear that?" 

The Commodore, not the least offended at^her rudeness, patted 
her fondly on the head, and merely said, "Wilful and mistaken 
child, would that your cousin had some portion of your spirit. 
Woe to the country, when the sons of her gentry are girls in 
heart." 

Augustus turned to Lady Astell imploringly, and a mortal pale- 
ness was upon his countenance, ' ' Mother, mother, speak for me — 
I am sorely tried ; you know that I am no coward." 

The mother, thus appealed to, rose from her chair, and, little 
regarding the sternness of her brother's brow, laid her right hand 
familiarly on his shoulder, and took his only hand in her left. 

"Come, my brother," said she, with a sickly smile, "You 
know that we never quarrelled yet, that neither brother nor sister 
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caifte between m, that ve were litde babes together, and that 700 
hardly ceased to drain oar dear mother's bosom, ere I, yonr litde 
sister, took your place — ^you can't forget this ; nor how one bed 
held ns, nor for how long one set of playthings served us both. 
These are but fooleries to remember ; bnt oh I how happy they 
made us ! " 

'' They did, indeed," said the old man, his eyes glistening. 

** Ah ! say yon so— I am glad of that. And you shall remember, 
brother, how we lay ill together of the scarlet fever, how we suf*- 
fered, and yet how fond we were : and that when your tongtte 
clove to the roof of your mouth with burning thirst, how you would 
pass the cup to me, and say, * Give it to poor little Agnes iBrst ; '-^ 
you shall remember that, brother/' 

" I do— I do.'' 

** And do you not remember how, one day at church, our feces 
together over our prayer-book, we looked up, weeping, at our 
mother, when the clergyman read, ** And he woi ike only ekUd ef 
his inothery AND SHE was a wibow ?" 

At this last appeal, the iron-nerved seaman was much shaken ; 
yet he spoke not. 

** brother," said she, with increasing pathos, " why will you 
thus dull your apprehension, why thus close your heart against me? 
Shall I go on.^ must I remind you how often I stood between you 
and your brother's, ay, and your father's wrath^— how often I filled 
your purse when you had impoverished yourself with recklessness 
— ^how I always proved your advocate, and your sister? And what 
do 1 ask for ail these years of love, devotion, and mutual kindness? 
only that you would leave me my chUd, my only one'* 

At this solemn appeal, the Commodore was moved — much moved; 
yet he made no reply ; bnt placing her hand to his lips, with all the 
respectful gallantry of the old school, he led her back to her chair, 
and, resuming his own, he commenced smoking in silence, and with 
a desperate energy that might have caused one to suppose that he 
thought that it was necessary for the salvation of all present, in^ 
mediately to fill the room with vapour. No one seemed dispo^d 
to break the deep repose of this silence; but Lady Astell wa^ 
drawing her manly son more and more closely to her Side, and 
caressing him with the eagerness of a mother who had just ]^escued 
her child from some imminent danger. 

We dwell thus minutely upon this eventful scene, in order the 
more fiilly to impress upon the reader the awful responsibility diat 
the uncle thus wilfully and almost savagely plucked upon his own 
head. Already had the quiet murmur of happy and confidential 
conversation arisen among the members of his family, when, having 
finished his second pipe, nis harsh voice grated upon their ears, 
exclaiming, ** It cannot be." This sentence fell like the words of 
a death-W^urrant upon all present* How nearly it proved one ! He 
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looked aroand^ almost ferocioasly, as if desirous ot contention — 
but no one interrupted him ; he then continued, " From a mother 
imust expect a mother's weakness — I pity whilst I love it; but, 
loving, I must not be controlled by it. WhiUt I feel the fondest 
affection for my sister, I piust remember that she is not the only 
mother in these kingdoms. I must remember, also, that she who 
rules them, is also a mother : and, at this very moment, whilst the 
harsh winds are wildly howling round the corners of this house, her 
son, the gallant prince Henry, is even now, like the lowest of his 
royal father's subjects, doing his duty on the tempestuouiS seas, 
without shrinking, without murmur, without complaint." 

** She has many sons," groaned forth the disconsolate Lady 
AstelL 

But the Commodore heeded not this interruption, and proceeded 
thus : ^* If this grand, this patriotic example is not regarded where 
it most ought to be appreciated, the brother will not complain, 
though the old servant of his king cannot cease to regret; he, there- 
fore, will appeal, from the weakness of the mother, to the pride, 
the valour of the son; if the appeal be lost on him, if he prove 
craven — God help him — I have no more to say; the sooner that I 
am swept off by the first shot of the enemy the better. I am now 
but as a broken reed, bending over the irresistible stream that is 
soon to hurry me to oblivion. I did hope that the next victory 
which I should gain, or in which I should participate,, would have 
enabled me, with this youth in my hand, to approach the foot of 
the throne, and say, ' Place me, your majesty, among the noble of 
the land, and permit this youth, the future husband of my only 
child, whom I have taught, by my side, to fight for his country and 
his king, to inherit my titles and my name.' Stand forth, Augustus, 
and speak ! Have I been dreaming, like a foolish old man, or is 
this glorious thing to be? If not for the honour of your mother's 
house — the house of Bacuissart — will you not, for the glory of your 
father's long line of ancestry, stand one flash from the enemy's 
guns? ride but for one year triumphant over the waves that bore 
your old Norman progenitor, the grim Tramontane, to conquer, 
for his sons, a wide inheritance in these lands. Will you, I say, 
A«gustas, do this, or prove recreant from both the houses from 
which you are descended, and compel me t# adopt my cabi^ boy^ 
and give him my name and my daughter? " 

''Don't trouble yourself about me, pa~^I won't have Him; a 
cabin-boy, indeed!" bawled out the dutiful Rebecca^ 

*' But if I say you shall, miss?" said the fether. 

'' You will tell a fib, that's all," was the cool reply. 

This little family sparring gave Augustus time to arrange his 
thoughts and frame his reply, which was to the following eCFect* 

first kneeling to his mother, aad kissing her hand, he said, 
''Mother, forgive me if I disobey you; " then, rising and advancing 
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proadly to the Commodore, he said, '^ Uncle, forgive roe ifl have 
seemed slow to comply with the spirited appeal to my honour, my 
courage, my ambition, and my patriotism; but my excuses are 
around me. I am ready, this moment, to go with you. Even your 
stern character, " and he faltered out the word stern, '* will give 
me some praise for my resolution, knowing, as you do," turning 
towards his mother, ** how long I have loved her, blest and bless- 
mg. 

*' My noble boy, I do, I do ; from this moment you are my son 
indeed," exclaimed Sir Octavius, hugging him to his brawny chest. 

But what said the mother — that mother who already felt herself 
childless? She flung her arms wildly above her head, and mur- 
mured, ^'Now, indeed, am I deserted! my own son has forsaken 
me. Let me hasten to seek my God, or I shall think He has for- 
saken me also;" and, in the depth of her misery, she sought the 
solitude of her own chamber, to pray and to weep. 

We wfll hurry over the misery of the four days that intervened 
before the uncle and nephew departed for Portsmouth. No one 
seemed even comfortable but the Commodore — and he appeared 
only half pleased with his victory, and was often heard to murmur, 
** What if I left him behind — the gentle-faced fool, they doat on him 
so ; fine, noble lad though— the king must not lose him — 111 watch 
over him like a cradled infant." And they departed, amid the un- 
restrainable tears of all, save one, whose grief assumed the stern- 
ness and immobility of despair. 

I will not torture the reader by recounting the solemn adjuration 
of Lady Astell to the Commodore, on the morning of his departure. 
It was wild, and almost frantic ; one moment she prayed to him as 
if he had been a divinity, and then she would invoke every blessing 
on his head, if he brought her son in safety to her arms, every curse 
that could torture his body here and his soul hereafter, if, through 
negligence or cruelty, be guarded not from all evil the hope of her 
heart, the jewel of her soul, the life of her existence. He pro- 
mised, and repented of the deed he had done; but he was a way- 
ward man, and he kept the resolution that he then wished he had 
never made. 

This abstracting, almost forcibly, the son from his mother, his 
family, and his destined cpurse of life, was fruitful of evil results 
from the beginning. Lady Astell retired to her own mansion ; Mr. 
Underdown, of course, went to sea with the Commodore, and the 
meek, and rather weak Miss Matilda had not even the shadow of 
control over her wild niece, Rebecca ; the good effects of the 
example and tuition of four years were lost in as many months, 
and the young lady became wilder and more ungovernable than 
ever. 

In the meantime, Augustus had been entered as a midshipman in 
bis uncle's ship, the Terrific, a first-class seventh-four, which, with 
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thrde other line-of-battle ships, and two frigates, were watching a 
a superior squadron in the harbour of Cherbourg. The Commo- 
dore's broad pennant was flying, of course, in the Terrific. Now 
the duty was most severe and unremitting ; for this was the only 
disposable force that the French Directory then had, and which 
was waiting for a favourable opportunity to slip to sea, in order 
to intercept our valuable East and West India homeward bound 
trade. 

The Commodore was, at once, gentle and severe to his nephew; 
he exacted from him a strict performance of his duty, yet showed 
him, at every opportunity, great indulgences. But events were fast 
soaring a temper that was never one that could be described as 
being too even. Taking the opportunity of the Commodore having 
been blown off the coast, the French squadron, consisting of six 
sail of the line, one of them a three-decker, and two large frigates, 
got to sea, after a six months' severe blockade : and, for five 
months longer. Sir Octavius was chasing them, almost literally, all 
over the world. 

Now no one, since Sir Octavhis had last joined, had, in the English 
squadron, placed foot upon the shore ; the ships had been victualled 
at sea , by transports, sent across the channel for that purpose ; and, 
when they started on their long chase, they happened not to be too 
well provided. The privations of officers as well as men became 
great; but, during all this time, the softly-nurtured Augustus did 
his duty, and flinched not; he had gained the love of his brother 
officers, the good-will of the crew, and bad extorted the admiration 
of the Commodore. 

Away went the chasing squadron, bounding over the ocean, but 
the flying one sailed the faster. When Sir Octavius had arrived on 
the coasts of America, he was not soon enough : the fleet foe, which 
is not always the same as the foe's fleet, had preceded him to the 
West Indies. In a few weeks, the men who had been frost-bitten 
in the high and cold latitude of Newfoundland, were now in a state 
of solution under the life-exacting sun of the tropics. For a whole 
month, the two squadrons, with anything but innocent intentions 
towards each other, imitated that very innocent game of little chilr- 
dren, thread-the-needle, through all the West Indian islands ; and the 
French Admiral, having nearly fnghtened all the Barbadian born 
out of what they are pleased to consider as their wits, in utter de- 
spair of doing anything successful, tripped across the Atlantic to 
the Gape of Good Hope, the Commodore always following and 
swearing after him. 

The Frenchman, after looking into Table Bay and seeing nothing 
laid out for his accommodation, not only took French leave but also 
half-a-dozen English merchantmen at the same time ; and thus re- 
victualled and restored, having taken out the kernels he cracked 
the hulls, and gravely allowed them to find their specific gravity 
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in saU water — that is, having plundered the ships, he sank them. 
He then showed some indications of paying a visit to our Presidencies 
in the East, bat either from a doubt of his rj^ception or having worn 
out hi^ holiday suit, he altered, at the same time, his courteous in- 
tention^ and his course, and stood for any part of the South Ame- 
rican coast that he could fetch ; which means, he sailed from such 
place to such place as the wind might carry him, leaving in his track 
several sea-marks of his late where-abouts in the shape of plundered 
and dismasted ships. 

During all this time our old Commodore never once got a sight 
0f the enemy, which all the seamen declared would have done him 
ia sight of good, as it would have soothed him much to haye been 
able so to have sworn, that he could have pointed his oaths di- 
rectly ^t them* Be had now nothing to damn and torment but 
himself and all those under him. The men were upon short allow* 
lince of everything but oaths and blows, I must confess, |o t)m 
last trip of the Commodore, notwithstanding my great affection for 
him, he began to be very disagreeable, and the gratin^^ were rigged 
a little more often than necessary. I have sailed over many thou- 
sand Jeaguqs of salt water myself, and I have always found that to 
keep A fair temj^or was the best way to ensure a fair wind, and that 
^le captain never mad^ it blow harder by blowing up his men jmem) 
officers; but the Commodore did not know that. Intellect had not 
then drawn on her seven-leagued boots and comm^ced her gi- 
gantic march, and nobody thought of getting steam up bat through 
the spout of the tea-kettle. 

So the Commodore, being ignorant, became a litde passionate 
and a little tyrannical, spending too litde time in sleep and the re- 
fection of his body, and too much in trimming his vessels and his 
officers* We must suppose that the Frank had always either the 
best of the breeze or of the sailing, or of both, for by always keep- 
ing a-head of the Commodore, the Commodore was forced to keep 
a-stern of the Gaul without, which, the punnii^ parser said, very 
naturally stirred up the Commodore's gall within. The pun was a 
biuer bad one, it must be confessed, but considering the «tate of the 
breadbags^ and that all hands were six apon foor, it may be per-* 
doned ; tor I look upon that man as little less than a hero who oaa 
pun on an empty stomach— the attempt of itself is heroieaL 

Now, for the first time, the failing, the besetting sin of iuigastus 
began to show itself, this failing has been often lauded as a virtue ; 
but whether failing or virtue, it had no business to shew itsetf on 
board of a man-of-war, at least just before the mutiny at the Nere. 
It was as thorough a detestation of tyranny and oppression as ever 
swelled thet)osom of a Hampden or brou£^t a Russell to the scaf- 
fold. For the honour of the Commodore, who is our favourite 
and our hero, it must not be thought that he was more tyrannical 
Uian the other sea-kings Af his lime ; w%f perhaps^ so much : but Ae 
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Hdhrity of tb^ chase bad chased away from his bosom some of tte 
gentler feeliogg $ in fact, he was vexed; the worst state of mind for 
a man to b^ ia who has the possession of unlimited power. He be- 
gan to have unfavourable opinions of the exertions of bis ship's 
company, and those opinions he backed — need we say how? 

Now, at all this, the gentle spirit of Augustus Astell rebelled, ai|d 
the rebellion of a truly gentle spirit is always violent. He grew 
sick at the frequent floggings that he was forced to witness, and 
using the privilege that bis uncle still gave to bim, as the number 
of these cniel inflictions increased, when they were alpne, he Srst 

Sstitioned, then remonstrated, and, foolish boy! at last denounced, 
e escaped scatheless through four, five, and even six scenes of 
#this des^iption; for the Commodore's heart yet clove to him, and 
he remembered that awful pledge that he had given his sister : bat, 
through this ill-advised course, the pleader for humanity neither 
improved the temper of the Commodore nor the condition of Ae 
crew* Besides, young Astdl was too good not to have a few ene- 
mies ; and seeing the estrangement between the relatives, they, with 
all the assidvity of malice, endeavoured to foster it into something 
Vke a respectably-sized hate. All this time, Augustus kept himself 
more strictly to his duty, and seemed to be diallenging from his 
cross old ancie more admiration and respect in the same propor- 
tion that he was fiist losing his affection. In this state of affairs, 
the Commodore arrived at Rio Janeiro in bad weather and the 
worst of aU possible humours* As usual, Monsieur Nimbleshanks 
had taken himself off twenty-seven hours before. The English 
squadron was forced to remain eighteen hours off this port to take 
in water and a few absolute necessaries, during which delay, the 
Commodore's temper was so detestably bad, that an. old quarter- 
master, who had served with him twenty-five years, observed 
^'that tf the angd Gabriel was to come down from heaven just 
then , and give his honour the Commodore an order cm the store^ 
keeper for a new eye, he would damn that and him before he eon«- 
descended to clap it in the socket, or flii^ it into his chops for a 
wry word.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

** For who would bear Ihe whips of the boatswain's cat, 
Th* oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumctyj 

The insolence of office. 

And the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes 

When be himself might his quietus malie— 

Bp jumping overboard? " Hamut af&oav. 

I am now^ftist fetchiug up lee-way, and bringing my incidents idl 
m a i;ood liaa of sailiogi we 3biU sow get on superbly, takm^^ a 
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fresh departure from the land made by our first chapter, irom 
-which we have now greatly forged a-head. We beseech the reader 
to look upon all the chapters, with the exception of the first, that he 
has hitherto read, as retrospective, necessary to understand the 
causes of the action of our tale, but which are not the action itself. 
When we bring up all our ships in the next chapter, we shall sail on 
proudly to the catastrophe. Let us shake out our reefs, sheet 
home, and away. 

We have not, in our hurry to get over these preliminaries, had 
time to make that honourable mention of Mr. Underdown that he 
deserves. In all his journeyings with his patron, by land or by 
water, he would still preserve his independence, not permitting 
himself to be the object of any promotion afloat, or receiving any 
salary for his services on shore. He thus kept a complete command 
•over the Commodore, or at least as much as it was possible for any 
moral authority to exercise. Though it was never avowed between 
the parties, he rightly understood from whence his moderate inde- 
pendence arose. It was more than sufficient for all his wants, and 
quite enough for his ambition. Faithfully and zealously did he 
keep the tacit compact with her who had once listened to and so 
i;ently reproved his love, and at the same time so nobly attempted 
to make gracious that reproof, by commissioning him to watch over 
the wild passions of her brother. And Providence seemed to re* 
gard his undying attachment to the sister, and his unremitting de- 
TOtion to the brother, with an approving eye, for he had stood 
near the Commodore in almost every action that the latter had 
fought, uninjured by a wound, whilst the warrior by profession 
hardly ever escaped unscathed. He had, more than once, sword in 
hand, leapt with the Commodore and the boarders on the decks of 
the enemy, and had unwillingly made his blade drink the life-blood 
of those opposed to him . At all this, he shuddered , and , for all this, 
he would receive no thanks, nor ever suffer himself to be entered 
on the ship*s books, lest his usefulness should be diminished. He 
had his reward in his own bosom, and in the purity and sublimity 
of his unrequited but fully appreciated attachment. Passion for 
Lady Astell had long passed away, and given way to a holier prin- 
ciple — ^a compound of worship and of love. 

In the course of this long chase, Mr. Underdown, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual temperance, had nearly become a sacrifice to a tro- 
pical fever. Whilst his life was in danger, the Commodore's con- 
duct was exemplary ; and, near the sick cot of his noble and disin- 
terested friend, he displayed all the watchfulness, and much of the 
tenderness of a woman. For a time, his own cr«w, and the ships 
under his command, derived much benefit from this affliction; dur- 
ing this his rugged temper was softened. However, long before 
the squadron had touched at Rio Janeiro, the fever had left the 
patient, but had left him in so dreadful a state of exhaustion, as tQ 
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threaten a decline, if the most nourishing diet and the purest of air 
could not be obtained ; consequently, he was put on shore, to re- 
cruit, at Rio. 

Bad as was the temper of the Commodore at this juncture, he 
could not prevent an honourable burst of natural feeling from 
breaking through his morgue. He wrung the hand of the invalid, 
as he was lifted, in his cot, into the barge, and, imploring him to 
hasten to England after him, exclaimed, as he sorrowfully watched 
the boat nearing the shore, ^^God help me, and those about me!'' 
and then, as some relief to his feelings, turned the hands up for 
punishment, and liberally dispensed some twenty dozen of lashes 
^among the ship's company. 

We will not dilate upon the grief of Augustus, at the departure of 
his tutor and his friend, nor of the general and unsophisticated sor- 
row of the crew; for he was, indeed, their friend. They felt, and 
so they expressed themselves, that all good luck had gone with 
him. The spirit of mercy no longer hovered over the devoted 
ship. Sir Octavius Bacuissart became a rigid disciplinarian, his 
officers a discontented faction, and his crew little better than a band 
of mutineers. 

It was in this tempestuous and hurried chase towards Europe, 
that young Astell's soul revolted against his commander, and that 
he mentally threw off his allegiance to him, both as his military 
superior and his relative. They had, for some time, been upon the 
coolest terms, and they now began to hate each other, or to evince 
feelings almost as bitter as hate. Augustus hated what he deemed 
the tyranny and the cruelty of his uncle : and his uncle felt a deep 
and a gnawing resentment at the presumption of one whom he had 
lately loved so much, and whom he still could not help admiring, 
setting himself as a judge and censor upon his actions, and placing 
him at defiance by the rigid rectitude of his conduct. The Commo- 
dore would have made any sacrifice to have caught the young mid- 
shipman in some flagrant dereliction of duty, merely that he might 
have caHed him into his cabin, to have forgiven, and thus, without 
appearing to humble himself, to have shaken his nephew by the 
band. But, to use a midshipman's phrase, the young Astell was 
never ''caught napping." Had he bat just turned in, wet and 
weary, from having kept the middle watch, and the hands were 
turned up at two in the dark morning, and his stiffened limbs had 
just begun to relax, and sleep to steal away his painful sense of 
fatigue, he was the first to jump out of his hammock, and the last 
to leave his station on deck or in the tops. 

It must be confessed, that if the Commodore did not spare his 
own crew, he never spared himself; for whenever manoeuvres were 
to be performed, he was up and on deck all hours in the night, 
and, even on these occasions, he would roar out, ** Where's 
Mr. Astell?" and Mr. Astell was always found at bis post. After 

3 
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the duty was done, and the hands were piped down, he would re- 
tire slowly into his cabin/ shaking his head mournfully, muttering 
all the while, '^ The poor child, the obstinate fool, why don't he 
go into the sick list? he never can stand it; and what shall I say to 
his poor mother?" And then, breaking forth into a rage, be 
would shout, '^ Steward! up, you lazy, bone-polishing, plate-lap* 
ping son of a — ; you're snug in your hammock, are you, whilst 
my nephew is shivering like the dog- vane in a north-easter ? Up, 
sluggard, I say, and mull a pint of my very best port wine, by the 
spirit-lamp: don't spare the warm spices, and take it to Mr. AstelFs 
hammock : tell him the doctor sent it him ; for, hark ye me, if ever 
he finds out it came from me, I'll start every bone in your skin/* 
And then he would go on soliloquising, '^ If it were not like beard- 
ing me in my command, I would make it up with the lad; a fina 
spirit, I must own. And is he not to be the father of my grand- 
children? — I'll ask him to breakfast to-morrow. But suppose the 
young dog should refuse ? — ^like enough, like enough — no, we'll 
wait awhile." Hq waited : and almost ruined his nephew and. his 
own happiness* for ever. 

Now, the old Commodore, I assure youj the best friends I have 
in the world, my readers, was a strange and most intimate mixture 
of good and evil. If I bad chosen, I might have made my old 
Commodore the Commodore of popularity, a fighting, drinking, 
generous, good-hearted, vulgar swab. But I rather choose to draw 
from life : and, as 1 had the real character fresh in my recollection 
— ^for the old boy often mast-headed me himself — and as almost all 
my incidents are real, and being naturally of a somewhat indolent 
temper, I have used what I found ready-made to my hand without 
troubling myself to create a probable fiction. A better seaman, a 
better navigator, a better naval tactician than the Commodore could 
not be found ; and a better man — to find whom would have been no 
hard task — would not, assuredly, in his position and in bis times, 
have done so well. 

Though he had not, at this period, attained his fiftieth year, be 
was known throughout the navy as " the fighting old Commodore," 
and well understood to be a man of the most desperate determina- 
tion. When the squadron sailed on this long, memorable, and dis- 
tressing chase, the seeds of that mutiny which so soon after sprang 
up in such dreadful fertility, and produced such bitter fruit, were 
plentifully disseminated in the little squadron. The other ships 
under Sir Octavius's command would have long before broken out 
into open revolt, had not their crews felt assured that the Terrific 
would be alongside of them at the first symptoms of disobedience : 
and they knew that he, at least, could and would keep his crew in 
subjection ; and they judged rightly. After all, the Commodore was 
no miracle; like most of us, he was the creature of those' circum* 
(ftances that bad educated him a thriving and truculent wn, whom 
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his father. Arbitrary Power, had begotten upon that too willing and 
too wilfal jade, Irresponsibility. Besides, he had owed all his suor 
cess ID life to skilful daring and well-organized violence: and, as 
these had hitherto always enabled him to take the ships of the 
eaemy, he thought that the same principles, properly modified by 
circumstances, would enable him duly to govern his own — and so 
they did ; bot, thanks to the philanthropy of this generous nation, 
and the good sense of the officers of the naval service, they will 
iuflfice no longer. 

But to return to our squadron. Their present duty was of a 
nature the most distressing ; with the exception of a few hours at 
single aochor-^nce at St. John*s, Newfoundland, and again at Rio 
— they had been nearly fourteen months at sea, during the whol^ 
^ which time the ships* companies had been necessarily put six 
upon four, that is, reduced one third of the allowance of their by no 
means nntritious food, and often upon a quart of fresh water a day 
per man. At that period, the ships were infamously victualled as 
to quality, and belore the mutiny it was generally acknowledged 
that even the full naval allowance of provisions was insufficient for 
the healthy support of a stout and able-bodied man. 

The scurvy had begun to eat its terrible way through the ships* 
conipaBies. Fresh beef and vegetables were now things only to be 
thought of with the agony of hope. A sort of mirage of turnips, 
carrots, potatoes, and. cabbage, were continually before the eyes, 
but, alas ! many a weary league from their mouths. It is true, the 
Commodore gave the men full latitude of grumbling, only with this 
proviso, that if the expression of it, either by word or gesture, 
reached him, they should be flogged. He told them that he had 
not yet begun to complain, and that he fared exactly as they did — 
which was alnia^i true — ^and that it was just as noble a deed to starve 
as to light for one's country; and once, when twelveJarge, brawny, 
expresaively hungry Jacks came aft, with three ribs of beef upon a 
wooden platter — ^wben these men who could have, between them, 
swallowed and digested a live jackass — barrin' that it was iron- 
shod, and they were permitted to begin at the tail — when these men 
came and asked the Commodore respectfully, If those three bare 
ribs, with a piece of ruddled up salted mahogany that lined theex* 
tremities of the bcmes, weighing about two ounces avoir dupois, 
were to be served out to them for an eight-pound piece of beef-^ 
which was to support twelve fellows that day and the next, which 
was banyan day — the old gentleman put his one eye close to it, 
sorntinizing the morsel as if it had been an entomological specimen 
of rare genus. After this visual examination, he thrust the iron 
spike that he always carried at the end of his arm — when he did not 
screw on his fork, or his spring pincer to hold his >cards at whist — 
into the little flesh discoverable, and holding out his arm like a steel- 
yard^ began balaoeing it, as if to ascertain itti monstrous littleness 
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of weight, and that, too, with a countenance fall of commiseration 
— he was just on the point of sending for the purser, when his sharp 
single eye caught, ranged along the main-deck, an interminable line 
of hungry men, with miserably filled platters, all anxiously waiting 
the result of the bold and piteous expostulation^ ready to rush on, 
each with his complaint. 

The Commodore was decided in a moment. He saw, at once, 
that all redress was precluded by the magnitude of the evil ; so he 
turned sternly to the complainants, and said, '^My men, you had 
better, to save your flesh, pick your bones yourselves. It is dan- 
gerous to sup soup with the deyil, or to permit your captain to pick 
a bone with you. I shall look over your fault this time, of being 
hungry, as it may be an accident when it happens to no more 
than twelve of you ; but to any above that number it is downright 
mutiny." 

The complainants walked off their bones, eyeing them most wick- 
edly, and wishing that they possessed the teeth and the stomachs 
of hyaenas : and the long line of expectants on the main-deck, each 
with his wooden platter in his hand, slunk down below, thinking 
himself fortunate to have escaped a scored back for his mutinous 
expression of hunger. 

Now there can be no doubt but that this will appear to the phi- 
lanthropic reader, not only very cruel, very arbitrary, and very 
unjust, on the part of our worshipful Commodore, but moreover 
insulting ; and I am sure that all my female readers will exclaim, 
with a parenthetical sigh, that if the Commodore could not have re- 
lieved the hunger of his men, he should have pitied and mourned 
over it, showing that he sympathised (I believe sympathised is the 
right word) with their griefs, if he could not relieve them. No 
such thing. Under his then existing circumstances, the Commodore 
did what was right; it was a trial, a struggle between discontent 
and authority. Had not Sir Octavius proved what the seamen call 
'^ game to the back-bone," the crew would, to use the Commodore's 
own expression, have had other bones to pick with the Commo- 
dore, if he had been weak enough to pick with them the first that 
were offered to him. They only wanted an acknowledged grie- 
vance for a stalking-horse, on which to mount mutiny armed cafh 
a-pie. By my small share of the glory of my country, I swear — ^a 
very little and a very pardonable oath — that my principles of moral 
right are fast oozing away with my ink, and that I am become the 
apostle of expediency. I am sorry for it ; but when shall we all 
start fair in the race of justice? — ^tell me, ye divines and mora- 
lists, when? and then I will tell you the exact moment when expe- 
diency ought to cease on the face of the earth. 

But it is a dreadfal thing to be mistaken ; — ^I will try to make 
myself clearly understood. Expediency, to promote private inte- 
l>^st, 13 yillany— the public good, often wisdom, and sometimes 
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virtue. This is no casuistry ; but merely common sense. Suppo- 
sing that a man, tainted with the plague, was about to enter a room 
full of healthy persons ; let us suppose that the aggravation of the 
disease had produced insanity : expostulation with the intruder 
would be useless, and contact death. Who will say that to shoot 
this man on the threshold would not be an act of justice, as well 
as an act of expediency ? It is within the range of possibility that 
the pest-stricken might have recovered, and that he might not have 
contaminated those upon whom he was intruding ; but such an act, 
under such circumstances, would have been just; — ^to whom? not, 
certainly, to the victim, but to the many. 

In the toil and contention of public life, modified cases like 
these are continually occurring : and these considerations must be 
pleaded in defence of many of the actions of the Commodore ; for 
I must confess that no other defence have they got. But, whilst I 
am pleading his cause, I have forgot his person— Oh ! I left him on 
the quarter-deck, having just sent away twelve tall fellows, grum- 
bling in smothered voices from the fulness of their grievances, and 
in stomachs from actual emptiness. 

But as Richard Stubbs, the captain of the mess, and the man 
who bore the bones, had, bones and all, nearly disappeared down 
the Jacob's ladder, a change came o'er the spirit of the Commo- 
dore's countenance ; for he puckered up his red and knotty features 
into something like a grin, then again resumed his usually despe- 
rately stem look, and, at length, relaxed into a low whistle ; but it 
was sufficiently audible for those on deck to recognise in it, dis- 
tinctly, the tune of '' the roast beef of Old England ! the Old 
English roast beef!" 

Richard Stubbs heard it too : and, instead of smiling at the droll 
coincidence, like the officers near Sir Octavius — for they were al- 
lowed to smile on the quarter-deck, though none but the Commo- 
dore and the winds were allowed to whistle on that sacred spot — 
Richard Stubbs, I say, shook his head mournfully over the fleshless 
bones of oxality, while his outstanding pigtail made solemn gyrar 
tions in the unconscious air. 

''Come here, my men," blustered out the Commodore in his 
gruffest Toice; ''come aft, sir, with that excellent eight-pound 
piece of beef, immediately. Shall I call the boatswain's mate to 
freshen your way?" 

So Dick Stubbs came aft, very naturally expecting three dozen 
at least for shaking his head at the Commodore's tune. 

" Well, sir," said the Commodore, when the penitent Richard 
had taken his position on the quarter-deck, holding the unlucky beef 
bones in one hand, and a wiry curl that hung over his right temple 
in the other. 

"I am no judge of music, your honour; it was the excellent 
eight-pound piece of beef that I was thinking on." 
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** Well, my man ; and what might your thoaght§ be?" 

It might have been the shifting of the Commodore's fSpM, or it 
might have been a smile, but, whatever it was, it encouraged 
Stubbs to the unheard-of boldness to reply: "Sir Hoct-ive-os" — 
the middle syllable duly accentuated — "my thoughts were that we 
might think of it for all the satisfaction we should get out of ii, as 
We should not ever be able to dine on it." 

" Pray how long have you been at sea?" 

" Let me see, your honour, so that I mayn't tell your honour a 
word of a lie; come next June I shall be thirty-five^ then that 
makes, man and boy, just twenty-four years." 

"Mostly in what craft?" 

" In all manner of cra/i, Sir Hoct-ive-us, without ever being over 
and above cunning'* 

" I should think so ; but principally in what service f 

"In his Majesty's, God bless him!" 

At this reply, the Commodore gently lifted his little three-cor- 
nered cocked hat an inch, without uncovering his head ; for, at 
that period, he was ultra in his loyalty and downright honest in 
his Toryism. After this little ceremony, he continued looking 
dreadfully grim, as some compensation to himself for the little act 
of humility that he had just performed. 

"Did you ever hear, Richard Stubbs, of the 'Devil's dam- 
plingsr'* 

"Lord blefes your honour and his Majesty, no, sir," said Ri- 
chard, again all trembling. 

" Ordei' the master-at-arms to send aft ev^fy third man who was 
going to bring his beef under my nose to-day — every third cap- 
tain of the itiesses, I mean,"— and then, without seeming to pay 
much attemion to the looks of those about him, the old gentleman 
Set up his steady quarter-deck walk, witn a long leg and a short one. 
' The master-at-arms and ship's corporals were some time collect- 
ing every third man, for the captains of the messes did not seem to 
be actuated by that public spirit which, induced the eight citizens of 
Calais to offer themselves to appease the wrath of the exasperated 
Edward, of pugnacious memory. 

The^ were mustered at length, the most part of them making up 
their minds that, bad as was their condition, their backs would shortly 
fare worse than their bellies. This anticipation did not, however, 
creiate s6 much sensation among them as may be supposed. At that 
blessed period, captains ordered and men received a couple of 
dozen of lashes with the same sang-froid, as relations do so many 
bottles of wine between them at Christmas-time. 

When the Commodore had them all properly toe-ing a line, he 
placed himself before the centre man: he cast his one ogre-eye 
Set^ly up and down the rank, and then said isharply, ** My men, 
do any^of you know what * Devil's doiiiplings' ar*r 
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Most of the eatechumens (I like a hard word when I can press 
one into the service) shook their heads, though some scratched 
them, and all felt a tingling across the shoulders, as if they were 
conscious that the recipe for this anti-paradisiacal pastry would be 
written there in red ink. But as their silence was a complete ma- 
nifestation of their ignorance, the Commodore proceeded, and by 
this time he had acquired a very numerous audience, almost every 
officer in the ship having assembled to hear the Commodore great 
in gastronomy. 

**My men, I have served his Majesty before most of you were 
born-^(the hat lifted as usual at * Majesty') — ^and at a time when 
British seamen gloried in their hardships, and could live upon their 
glury, for they had very often little else to eat ; but you-^you are a 
fallen race, a set of gormandizing rascals, who are only thinking 
of how much living fat you can turn^iis sacred Majesty's, God bless 
him! — (hat higher than usual) — pork and pease into. It is of no 
Qse telling such ravenous eaters as you are, how, when I sailed in 
the Weasel in the Dutch war, the men were put upon an ounce of 
bullock's hide, taken off the main yard, per day per man, and when 
this failed us, we tried what kind of wood, when reduced to saw* 
dast, would make the best substitute for flour. After several trials, 
we found that the hard wood we got from the Spanish main answer- 
ed the purpose best; and, ever after, it was called iignum vitce, 
or the log of life, just in the same way as we call bread of wheaten or 
barley meal the staff of life ; and then the little round wooden 
wheels in onr blocks began to get the name of sheaves, for really 
they were as sheaves of corn to us. Now, you lubbers, I can tell 
you, that this log-of-life bread was very nutritious, when you had 
digested it, though I confess that it was rather hard for the teeth ; the 
only two imperfect grinders that I have in my head I broke in 
gnawing it ; but, youdogs, (should have bolted it, as the Derbyshire 
clodhoppers do fat bacon. Oh ! I see I am making your hungry 
chops water at the bare idea of the greasy delicacy. I was wrong ; 
I must 'bout ship, and stand on the other tack. Now, my men, 
ever since I have had command of this ship and squadron, I have 
been like a father to you all." 

''Ay," said the bull-faced chaplain, who had placed himself close 
to the orator's elbow, ''you have always imitated the divine 
example ; you have chastened those whonoi you have loved." 

"Give us none of your jaw till church tinie," ssrid his amiable 
communicant, twisting his spiritual adviser out of the way by means 
of his iron hook : he continued, "So, my men, d'ye see, I love ye 
like my own children^ and, bating that I have spared the rod, I 
have proved myself to you a wise and indulgent parent— a little too 
indulgent, mayhap— allowed a little too much for lee way in my 
dead reckoning with you all, but I hope none of you will take ad- 
vantage of my weakness. Now, for the good of his Majesty's ser- 
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Yice, God bless him, and may be never see a banyan day I— (hat 
lifted] — ^youhave all been placed six upon four; and hot weather 
and long keeping will make salt pork and beef shrink hke a lawyer 
in his shroud. I know all this, and I likewise know that ye are 
not like the men I sailed with in the Dutch wars ; in those days four 
of them would eat up an ox at a meal, or live upon his hoofe for a 
fortnight, as the case might be, according to orders, and as was 
most fitting for the good of the service. Ah ! there were giants in 
those days ; and sages, too, who made their giants* strength still 
stronger by their wisdom ; and it was those sages who taught the 
seamen, when provisions ran short, how to make DeviFs dumplings. 
Now, my men, as I wish you to make the most of your rations, 
and as I do not think that any considerations could induce me to 
allow you to eat the hides of the yards or grind up the blocks for 
flour, you had better listen attentively ;" — and then the Commodore, 
taking out of his pocket a well-thumbed volume of Roderick Ran- 
dom, which he generally carried about with him, holding the book 
in his right hand, commenced very deliberately turning over the 
leaves with his iron left, as if to discover the right place, and then, 
pretending to read, went on, with a look sour enough to pickle 
cabbage without vinegar, as follows : ''Page the 75th, chapter the 
14th. ' How to make DeviFs dumplings. Let the cook of the mess 
take a four-and-twenty-pound shot, or a shot of any other weight, 
the heavier the better, and clean it well with spittle and fresh 
oakum."' 

Here three midshipmen burst out into indecorous laughter, and 
were immediately sent to the three respective mast-heads for their 
unmannerly interruption of the solemnity of the proceedings; and, 
after the Commodore had eyed them half up the rigging, he conti- 
nued to appear to read — 

" 'Spittle and fresh oakum — .*" 

''And then gut it and skin it 'ill come next," said Stubbs, sotto 
voce, to his neighbour on the line; "and what will the gunner say?'* 

" And fresh oakum ; then take all the bones you can get, wheUier 
of pork or of beef it matters not, and pound them into a pulp, of 
the consistency of damp flour. You must then return the shot to 
the shot-rack, and take for every handful of said pulp three hand- 
fuls of oatmeal, mix carefully with cold water, and knead all toge- 
ther into dough, and then tie up into dumplings of half a pound 
each, boil three hours in salt water, season them with gunpowder, 
and serve up hot as hell. The above dish will be found the most 
wholesome and savoury that you can put upon the mess-table, when 
no better can be procured.* " 

" I arn't a morsal o' doubt of it. Sir Hocktiovas," said a grim old 
quarter-master, one of the instructed. 

" Nor I either, nor any reasonable man," said the Commodore, 
in continuation. "But here is a note at the end of the recipe, which 
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I feel bound to read to you. * If any sea-faring man, whether saflor 
or marine, (the cook having left any splinters of the said bones un- 
poanded,) should, entfced by the relish, swallow portions of these 
dumplings too greedily, and the said bones or any of them stick in 
his throat, he may relieve himself, either by thrusting them down 
with a greased monkey's tail, or have them forced upwards, by 
requesting his messmates to pummel him between the shoulders, to 
do either of which he may use his pleasure, and then the cook may 
be suitably cobbed afterwards.* *' 

The Commodore paused, looking at the men, handspikes, and 
crowbars, and though to a nice observer of human nature, or to a 
proficient in physiognomy, it might have been evident that he was 
giving vent to the acerbity of his temper in mockery, not a smile, 
throughout this ridiculous scene, could be found lurking in the cre- 
vices of his rugged features— he might have been willing also to 
hint to them that, with the usual carelessness of seamen, they did 
not make the most of their food, when suffering under a privation 
only less than famine. 

After he had given the men this survey, to let them understand 
fully that he was not joking, as he was closing the book to return it 
into his pocket, the ugly old quarter-master, who had before spoken, 
and who, with the trifling exceptions of rank, education, and muti- 
lations, was the counterpart of the Commodore himself, hitched 
back his right foot, and bobbing his head, in a parson' s-clerk-like 
tone of voice, said, ^' I thank ye heartily for me. Sir Hocktiovas 
Baccky-squirt" 

** And what do you thank me for so much, wiry old sinner that 
you are?" 

''For the choice of the two pleasures after dinner. Sir Hoc- 
tiovas." 

** Go along with you, I am more than a father to ye all ; and hark 
ye me, my men, if for the future your whacks run small, make de- 
vil's dumplings ; better fill your bellies with them, than your heads 
with mutinous ideas ; and when you know that you are serving your 
country, and chasing a flying enemy, you ought to relish them 
more than manna from heaven. Go down and finish your din- 
ners, and tell my steward to give yon a gill of rum each." 

And then they tumbled down into the main and lower decks, 
swearing that the fighting old Commodore was, after all, the boy 
for them, and that they would give the dumplings a fair trial at 
least, leaving out the seasoning. 

The officers, who, almost to a man, had collected on the quar- 
ter-deck to witness this scene, knew not what to make of it, and 
many of them looked imploringly into the Commodore's counte- 
nance, as if asking for permission to laugh. But he appeared in- 
exorable, and as they found that they could not enjoy their risi- 
bility with him, they went below^ and bad their laugh out; but 
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langh as they might, they found the men more active and cheerful, 
and the duty of the ship to go on much more smoothly, than before. 

This duty was trying. During the day-time, the squadron was 
placed in a line, each ship nearly ten miles from the other^ so they 
swept as they sailed on, more than a degree and a-half of longi- 
tude in their observation : as night appeared they closed gradually 
near the Terrific in the centre, and all this time they carried all 
the sail they could with safety to the masts ; but the enemy for 
whom they were in search eluded them still. But during ail this 
hard work, did any one ever make, or, more important yet, any 
one partake, of a devil's dumpling? Yes, and they were first 
brought on the Commodore's table, and there too they were first 
eaten, at least, as far as I can collect from persons who sailed in 
the ship at the same time. 

Three days after he had given out his culinary instructions, as 
the Commodore was seated at table with his first lieutenant, the 
officer of the forenoon watch, one half-starved reefer, the chap- 
Iain at the foot of the table, and the purser on his right hand, 
their host made the usual excuses of being able to give them no 
more than the ship's provisions, made more appetizing by the skill 
of the cook. For the first course, there was at one end of the 
table a soup made of the ship's pease — grey-coated gentlemen that 
scorned to be split, and endued with a surprising hardness of heart, 
considering the boiling to which they had been subjected ; but this 
preparation was made unctuous, and consequently nutritious, by 
gobbets of fat and rancid salt-pork, floating amongst the imper- 
vious pease ^ and at the other end there stood a superb tureen of 
lobscouse. Everybody knows what lobscouse is ; it is a dish fit 
for the gods, and of that satisfying nature, that a spoonful is suf- 
ficient for a whole year for a mere mortal, when he can get any- 
thing else to eat. 

There were two dishes of fish in the centre : a shark had been 
caught the day before, and these dishes were parts of one of them 
— strips of the tail fried in Florence oil, and the other strips of the 
said tail boiled au naiiirel, as a Frenchman would say, both dishes 
to be grinned at, if you like, but at the same time, most certainly 
to be eaten if you are ravenously hungry. At the very short stay 
of the squadron at Rio Janeiro, there had not been sufficient time 
to lay in any stock of vegetables whatever, therefore the Captain's 
cook had most judiciously not sent up any of those watery and un- 
substantial aliments. He knew that neither his master nor his guests 
were Pythagoreans. But, though there were no vegetables, gene- 
rally so named, yet there was one very excellent dish of vegetable 
growth, and as fresh as any nobleman could have procured it, at 
his lordly mansion in merry old England. It was an exquisite 
salad, made of mustard and cress, grown in the garden of the 
Commodore's stern walk. The table was, from first to last, well 
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ftirnished witb good wines, though Sir Octavias was never known, 
fond as he was of his glass, to commit, at sea, an excess in 
drinking. 

On the second course, the pease-soup gave place to a dish of 
very thin slices of fried salt pork laid upon biscuits, well soaked in 
fresh water, to make them soft, and then fried with sweet oil with 
the pork. This dish would not have been amiss, had not the bis* 
cuits been too rich with the multitudes of fat white maggots, and 
the crustaceous wevils that had burrowed all over them. Many 
people acquire a taste for these living condiments : we wish them 
joy of their aptibility of increasing the sources of their enjoyments 
—maggots in our head, we may have got, and we will keep them 
too, please God ; but we will also keep maggots out of our mouth 
as long as we can. Every one to his taste, as the ostrich said, 
when he gobbled up a bushel of tenpenny nails. 

The remove for the fish in the centre, was a solid, sknd noble^ 
looking imitation of a sirloin of beef, modelled in red rock-salt ; 
it was a deception, but a grand one, as it smoked, and a few pen-- 
doles of fat hung about it. The purser tried to get a slice off it 
with the carving-knife, but it turned the edge of the instrument; 
and there was an end of the matter. There is no doubt but that 
ODce it formed a component part of a living bull, that had passed a 
long life of gallantry to the los of that most gallant Of all countries, 
the gem of the sea ; but now the saltpetre had crystallised the ani-^ 
mat fibre, and the sirloin was, at present, only a little less solid 
than a fossil remain. 

At the vain attempt to carve with a knife, what perhaps could 
only be separated by a mason's saw, the Commodore shook his 
head roguishly at the purser, and said to him, ** You are like him, 
mentioned in the Scripture — when we ask you for food you give us 
stones/* 

** Under sufferance," said the chaplain, " you should have said 
bread, Sir Octavius." 

But nobody minded the interruption ; who ever listened to the 
chaplain when he talked about the bible on board, in the reign of 
George the Third ? or before Gambier brought religion and bohea 
tea into fashion in the navy ? 

** It is/' said the purser, speaking at the same time as the chap* 
lain, but a couple of notes above him — ** it is certainly. Sir Octa- 
vius, one of the completest specimens of passive resisiance that it 
was ever my fortune to meet with. But might it not. Sir Octavius, be 
subjecied to the pulverising effects of a four-and-twenty-pound 
shot, and thus be converted into succulent food for young succubi, 
onder the denominations of devil's dumplings!*' 

"Certainly, your suggestion is good; put it into your store- 
I'Oom, it is the verv dish for your children at Gosport." And thea 
the Commodore guffawed, and the first lieutenant roared, and thd 
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officer of the forenoon watch shouted, and the chaplain granted, 
and the purser simpered, but it was with a difference, and the 
midshipmen giggled, whilst they all thought they had laughed ; 
cachinnated would have been the better word, and the more scho- 
larly, but it has been somewhat over-worn by titled ladies who 
write novels, so let us laugh whilst we cachinnate afterwards, and 
let no one suppose that the two words mean, according to the fair 
writers, the same thing. 

We have seen the Commodore under the double eclipse of mm- 
and-water and the gout, on shore, and certainly something in his 
dotage — we have seen him the stern, ill-tempered, sarcastic, yet 
far calculating tyrant on his quarter-deck — and now, we shall find 
him in his own cabin, and at the head of our table, a somewhat 
different personage. Reader, how I love to address you per- 
sonally — ^it seems as if I had really got me a secure hold of the third 
button of your waistcoat, and that I was at every sentence drawing 
you still more closely to my heart : we shall understand each other 
excellently before we have done yet, and you shall Uioroughly un- 
derstand the character of my hero — which yet you do not — but 
you have already found out that he has that weakness common to 
women/ '^ of being best pleased when he has his own way," until 
he got tired of it, and then he wanted that of other people, which 
neither you nor the ladies ever do. 

Well, whenever Sir Octavius Bacuissart had unscrewed the short 
spike that he usually wore on his artificial arm, and had screwed 
thereunto his ample three-pronged fork — he screwed on with it a 
great deal of the urbanity of a gentleman, and did indeed seem, 
for a time, to forget that he was the Commodore, though it cer- 
tainly was rather dangerous for the guests to forget it also. So, 
whilst he smiled and talked with his guests, and held up his fork to 
be wiped, when the rest of the company changed theirs, like a little 
boy who had dirtied his fingers with the treacle*pot, you would 
have thought him a very placable animal indeed. But we must 
make progress with our description of this dinner. 

The lobscouse at the lower end of the table had been removed, 
and, in its place, was served a dish of mincemeat, made of parts 
of the viscera of the same bountiful shark, and what with curry- 
powder, and other provocatives, made a dish by no means unpala- 
table; and, as the wine circulated pretty freely, and the host had 
not yet begun to talk quarterdeck, every one found himself as happy 
as a pig in a turnip field, his nose just emancipated from the appe- 
tite-denying ring. I might have used the simile either of having 
found himself in elysium, or ih clover — but people will write tales 
after me, and why should I occupy all the new and the besl compa- 
risons ? By my beard, I am too generous. 

The third course made its appearance : under the nose of the 
Commodore, smoked an ample plum-duff, baked. The centre dish 
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Was a iailure, being nothing bettor than ship's biscuit baked, so that 
if you ate it, yon did not eat the insect tribes that it contained, 
alive. There should have been there a saperb dish of twice-laid, 
only the rats had eaten up all the salt fish, and the Commodore and 
his friends had eaten up all the potatoes ; but there were ample 
amends made for this disappointment in the noble dish of dough- 
boys, that fumed up odoriferously at the lower end of the table, 
with its accompanying rich sauce of Florence oil, cinnamon, and 
sugar. The Commodore peered his one eye over at them — ^the first 
lieutenant ogled them with both his — the second lieutenant stared 
at them — the chaplain mentally blessed them — and had a great mind 
to do them honour, by resaying oyer them the grace before meat 
—the purser was singling out the largest — and the midshipmen had 
already one band upon the sauce-boat, in blissful anticipation. 

Now the Commodore's dough-boys were famous throughout the 
fleet; the dough-boy of nautical eating is generally nothing more 
than a mixture of flour and water, boiled unleavened bread, so 
tenacious and hard, that you might use them for a bowl for skittles, 
or, on an emergency, fire off for round shot, and with good 
hopes of doing considerable execution. 

But the Commodore's dough-boys were tout-autreH^hose. The 
cook of the generous giver of dough-boys was a Palermeritan, and 
had a secret, entirely his own, of making these little puddings almost 
as light as a vol-au^-vent: and the process he used for their fermenta- 
tion left after it neither the bitter taste of yeast, nor the sour one of 
the common French leaven. The Commodore had always a few 
barrels of the finest American flour devoted to the sole purpose of 
manufacturing these delicacies. 

They are on the table, exactly six of them, looking rich in the 
brown sauce with which they are covered, and corresponding to 
the number of guests at the table. The Commodore having a de- 
sign upon two of them for his own share, commences with an insi- 
nuating smile to his first lieutenant, ''Shall I help you to a slice of 
this plum-duff ; it looks very good." 

But the artifice was seen through. ''I thank you. Sir Octavius, 
no; a dough-boy, if you please." 

To the same hypocritical question all round, he received no other 
answer than that of *' A dough-boy, if you please, sir." 

At length, each is happy at having one of the coveted globes 
smoking on his plate, and swimming in a fresh supply of sauce. Al- 
most simultaneously, a piece, not remarkable for its diminutive size, 
is conveyed into the mouth of each, and with a crash spat out again 
by four of the party — the midshipman and the parson had bolted 
theirs in their epicurean eagerness; then followed execrations and 
curses, and the calling for water to wash away the taste of the abo- 
minations from their mouths. In the first paroxysms of his rage, 
he Commodore sent for his steward, his cook^ and his cook*9*mate, 
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fuHy resolving to make tbem eat up the horrible compoand, and 
then to procure them a good digestion for it, by giving them six 
dozen a-piece. 

As the astonished accused stood trembh'ng and protesting their 
ignorance, the purser commenced a more minute examination of 
his dough-boy, which he had taken care should be the largest- 
iJpon forcing it open with bis knife and fork, he discovered in the 
centre a slip of paper, upon which was written legibly, '* A devil's 
dumpling, respectfully presented to Sir Hocktiveus Baccky Squirt. 
N. B. Greased monkeys^ -tails can be had of the gunner, upon appli- 
cation." 

The scene was now changed to outrageous laughter, and the Com- 
modore bore the quizzing excellently. He, however, sent his ser- 
vants forward among the men, to ascertain who it was that had played 
them this trick, of substituting the nauseous boluses for his own 
delicacies. The joke went round the ship, and the men were ex- 
ceedingly merry, and the evening was also sprat in temperate hila- 
rity in the cabin. 

But that man who would pretend to weather the old Commodore, 
must brace up sharp, and lie nearer than five points to the wind, 
and make good headway at the same time. The usual agents in 
these affairs having failed to discover who the bold fellow was that had 
sent this present of pastry to the Commodore, the next morning he 
put a new face upon the matter, and for the first time for some 
weeks he appeared merry and jocular on the quarter-deck, though 
he seemed as far as ever from his chance of overtaking the French 
squadron. He spoke openly of the affair to every one on the quar- 
ter-deck and on the poop, and loudly too ^ called it a most ingenious 
joke, and one that deserved reward; and declared, that if he could 
find out the modest man who had amused him so much, he would 
make him a present of six guineas, and that was little enough for so 
droll a fellow. Now, as every one knew that the word of Sir Oc- 
tavius was inviolable, this talk had the desired effect. Our former 
friend, Richard Stubbs, looking very sheepish, it is true, crept aft in 
doubt, often retreating as he approached where stood his com- 
mander; but knowing that he was eyed by some twenty of his 
shipmates from the forecastle, he took off his hat, and put the best 
face he could upon the matter. 

** Well, Richard Stubbs," said the Commodore, looking sunnily 
and encouragingly upon him, *' what can I do for you? *' 

*' I come to beg your honour's pardon for the great liberty that I 
taked in sending to your honour promiscuously a few of the dum- 
plings your honour was so kind as to tell us how to make ; and I 
hope — I hope — " 

** You hope what, Stubbs?" 

^* As how your honour liked them." 

*< 0^ Stabbft^l I liked tbem so weU^ and the delicate mmev in 
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which yoa caused them to be conveyed to me, that I am going to 
pay you for them. There are six guineas for you^ my fine fellow* 
and much good may they do you." 

** And I hope/' said ihe joyous Stubbs, knotting up the cash in 
the ends of his silk handkerchief, '' that your honour has taken no 
offence, and that you have quite entirely forgiven me the liberty I 
was so bold as to take." 

*^ Entirely, my fine fellow ; and now go to your duty, and when 
I want you again I shall send for you." And away went the maker 
of 'devil's dumplings " among thecrew, the happiest man in the squa- 
dron. 

Now, Augustas Astell, whom we have too long neglected, wit- 
nessed all this, and began to hold some better opinion of his uncle. 
But his faith in his conversion did not last quite an hour. There were 
some ominous preparations going on : the quarter-masters were 
rigging the gratings, and the boatswain's-mates were stroking down 
the tails of their cats coaxingly, in order to make them lie straight. 
These preparations did not, however, startle Richard Stubbs. There 
was generally somebody to be punished at noon, and he was pre- 
paring with a great deal of nonchalance to play the part of ihe spee* 
tator. 

** It is twelve o'clock, Sir Octavius," said the naaster. 

''Make it so, and turn the hands up to punishment;" and to ptiH 
nishment the bands were turned up accordingly. The marines bar* 
ing been drawn up under arms on the gangway, and the other 
forms having been observed, the black list was called through, and 
the culprits took their two, three, or four dozen, in all varieties of 
ways« When the list was exhausted, and every one was expecting 
the order to pipe to dinner, the Commodore ordered James Stubbs 
to stand forward and to strip : every one was surprised, and kor* 
gustus disgusted. All this Sir Octavius knew not, nor would ho 
have cared if be had known ; but in a quiet, imperturbable voice he 
said, '' Richard Stubbs, for your attention in sending me those de* 
viFs dumplings, I have thanked, and I hope sufficiently rewarded 
yoo; but I have another duty to perform, — to punish you for steal-* 
ing mine. Seize him up ; give him six dozen." When he had re« 
ceived them all, the boatswain and the boatswain's-mates made 
the decks musical with piping to dinner ; and poor Richard Stabbf^ 
as he crawled to the surgeon to have his raw back dressed, muttered^ 
that nothing was ever more true than the old proverb which says^ 
'' he must have a long spoon who would sup soup with the deviL" 
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CHAPtER V. 

"Hast seen the apparition?** 

** I, good sir? O no ! And I am happy, 
In that it was inyisible to me. 
TallLs it, as well as wallu ? '* 

"By parish clock 
Three hours, sans intermission." 
* * Is't trne ? What said the shadowy preacher ? '* 
"Those who heard it Ildow not; for their hearts 
Did palpitate so loudly." 

" A very awful ghost ! " ! 

Old Plat. 

As Sir Octavius protested that he wanted neither seamanship, 
navigation, nor just ideas of naval discipline, he induced the Admi- 
ralty not to appoint a captain under him to the Terrific ; but, as he 
could not, with any respect to decency, put in the plea that he wanted 
no religion, so, much to his annoyance, he had a chaplain appointed 
to his ship. We respect the sacred calling, and honour its mi- 
nisters, and, therefore, when we describe what a chaplain was sixty 
years since, our motives must not be misunderstood, though the 
accuracy of our picture may be doubted. 

In the first place, they were not the men of learning and piety 
that now are a grace and a blessing to his Majesty's navy. No man 
in orders, whilst he could procure a curacy on shore, would accept 
a chaplaincy afloat. We forget the exact amount of the remuneration 
then offered then), but it was so low, that it was an insult. When 
the persecuted divine got on board his ship, he was repelled by all 
classes, and reverenced by a few individuals only, who dared not 
betray their feelings. He was shifted about from ship to ship conti- 
nually, all being anxious to pass him away as an incumbrance. If 
Captain A. wanted a couple of good sail-makers, and Captain B. 
could spare them in exchange for two able seamen, the latter would 
not let the former have them, unless he relieved him of his chaplain 
into the bargain. Against the general contempt no man can bear 
up; and generally, not being the elite of the profession, they soon 
gave way to circumstances , and always settled down into the cap- 
tain's sycophant, and generally into the captain's spy. 

To the ship's company they were neither of spiritual, nor any 
other service ; and, as to their reading the funeral service over the 
dead, we have seen that imposing rite performed by officers, in a 
manner as pious, as effective, and as solemn, as ever stoled cler- 
gyman, or even mitred bishop, could have achieved. The chaplains 
of that time were never to be found encouraging the departing soul^ 
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strddgthening the wavering faith, or endeavonriog to penetrate the 
hardoesSy or shame the depravity of the human heart. If they 
were of any utility at all, they were useful after a strange fashion. 
The instructors of the midshipmen in what? in the articles of their 
faith? in making them humble, self-denying, and truly christian ? 
none of those; but in geometry and trigonometry, plane and middle 
latitude sailing ; not how to perform a work of grace, but to work 
a day's work. For doing all this, they were usually paid at the 
rate of half-a-crown per month by each pupfl. 

For my own part, startling as my opinion may be, I shall state 
it, but with all humility. Chaplains have no business on board of 
his Majesty's fleets in time of actual war. I have come to this con* 
clasion from motives of religion only. There is an air of hypocrisy 
about the thing. Under the new and blessed dispensation, we are 
taught to worship Him as a God of love; to resist oppression and 
injustice, not by bloodshed and murder, but by returning good for 
eyil ; by offering our doak to the robber of our coat, and the left 
cheek to the smiter of our right. We know, from the depravity 
of our common nature, we cannot act up to this scale of perfection ; 
all I say is, that it looks something like a pious mockery, to place 
a person who is bound, by everything solemn and holy, to preach 
all this, in a machine armed with the most deadly and dreadful 
engines of destruction that can be devised, wherewith to commit 
homicide by wholesale. I have often inwardly smiled, on a Sunday, 
in the Toulon fleet, when we were doing all we could to bring the 
French into action, at the pious unction which the chaplain bestowed 
on the part of the litany which says, ** From battley murder, and 
from sudden death. Good Lord deliver us/' Sorely, surely, this is 
a grievous mockery. 

We know not whether this particular petition is now omitted, 
but we^do know that then it was always constantly used ; and we 
also know, that it is in direct opposition to the articles of war, in 
which officers and men are imperatively and very properly enjoined, 
with ferocious perspicuity of expression, to do their utmost to kill, 
f'ay, lay waste, burn and destroy, under the pencUty of death. This 
is both the tone and the meaning of the article of war, though we 
have it not by us, to quote it verbatim. 

But let us suppose that this absurd discrepancy of praying to be 
deliyered from battle, at the time that we are doing our best to seek 
it, should have been noticed in the proper quarter, and that par- 
ticular petition left out, when the litany is now read, then there 
will be thousands of our fellow-Christians, who may not come to 
the foot of the throne of mercy with a petition emphatically christian, 
or--but we will not point still more sharply the horns of this di- 
lemma. 

Again, as one chaplain is generally found to be one too many in 
every ship, we do not think that the most pious^ and the most 
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eager for the dififosioa of religioas uistFuciiotty woalddesivenaA]^; 
and yet liberty of coascience is a birthright of EagUshmoii. Very 
Oftea, there are more Csftholica aad more Presbyteriana ht j^rti- 
calar ships , than of any other persuasion : and yet I have seen 

Erofessors of all manner of religions started, with the sope's^nd, 
y the boatswain's mates, into the church rig^^ied out on the main- 
deck ; an intolerance and a profanation that ought to preyeat diose 
who practise them from affecting mdignation at the Inquisidod* 

I myself served on board a three-decker, with a young; der- 
ggrman regularly educated at Oxford, a person of good moral 
diaracter, and that serious yet gentlemanly behaviour thai exiotted 
respect. But in the course of a few months, his position began to 
act vigorously and materially upon his character. With tho best 
intentions in the world, instead of being an organ set apart for the 
ministry of divine instruaion, he rapidly became one of u$. I so* 
lemnly assert, that„ to the best of my belief, he never made a mao 
on board a better Christian ; but we made him an excellent sailor. 
Here was a man, under the most favourable auspices-^for our 
captain was decidedly of a religious turn-— who, in spite of himself, 
became a worse divine, without making any one on boards better 



For these reasons, and for many others Aat I ooidd adduce, I 
do not think that an ordained priest shoidd be one of the requisite 
persons on board of a ship of war. The union of Church and 
State, whidi, as far as my literary abilities and opportunities per- 
mitted me, I have always upheld, has very often embarrassed both ; 
let us, however, preserve the principle, but not sedc to work it 
out to minuteness in detail, smd raise a cry of '^ Church and Navy." 
The convicted felons in our common gaols have the liberty of oon- 
scieBoe.in ohoosing^ the particular minister who shall administer to 
them heav^y instruction. If it be physiealiy impossiMe^ diat 
seamen afloat should enjoy this privilege, let them enjoy it as often 
as they come into harbour ; but do not compel the Catholic or the 
Baptist to mfl^ke one of< an unwiHing oongregationi fnm* the doc- 
trines of which he conscientiously dic»ents. 

Let the captain and officers not only enforce morality, but also, 
to the utmost of their power, encourage religion. Let them, by 
their conduct, inculcate a proper reverence for the Sabbath, mildly 
and discreetly punish all impious or blasphemous expressions, and 
if any particular set of men choose to evince their devotion by 
any public acts, at proper times, the Sunday more especially, they 
should neither be ridiculed nor reviled, but, as far aa the good of 
the service would permit, properly protected. T<be captain, who 
is in general a member of the EstaUished Church, should regularly 
perform divine service every Sunday, to all of his persuasion, men 
aa well as officers ; but no compulsion ; no driving people, with 
ie)o^'«>eads>^ into the temporary church* Invite^ entreati as mucb 
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as ymi wSl^ bat^ I repeat^ tot there be so compulsion. And now I 
have said my say. 

This talking of chaplains has set me predching, not yengeance, 
bm as the saying is, with a vengeance ; but, as I don't intend to be 
dius prosy again, I may be forgiven my digression, and be allowed 
to pkad ** benefit of clergy." 

The chaplain that the Commodore possessed was a very common 
lort of person indeed ; he was a vulgar man, and decidedly a 
worldly one. But I am not going to draw this man's character 
elaborately. I shall merely say that he loved good eating, and, 
though the most unimaginative of men, believed m ghosts. The 
htter, in my eyes^ was no failing. I believe in them myself— but 
of this hereafter. 

Now, as we wish to get rapidly forward with this part of our 
story, we will omit all minor details, and bring the reader, with the 
aqoadron, at once fast nearing the English coasts, in the latter end 
of February, 17—, the squadron having been now nearly seventeen 
months on their protracted and pursuing course. Ships were now 
repeatedly spoken with : and, as might have been expected, from the 
uuremitfing exertions of the Commodore, he had headed his chase, 
and was then between them and their port ; for it was well known 
that the French would not, after so long an absence from Europe^ 
nm through the Gut of Gibraltar. 

The Commodore also now heard news to him still more annoying. 
Two general actions bad been fought, in neither of which had he 
been a participator. This intelligence. did not add a little to his 
exasperation. However, notwithstanding the almost disabled state 
of his vessels, he was determined to wait for a last chance, and to 
keep the sea as long as he could, in the chops of the channel, just 
at the approach of the equinoctial gales^ He was determined, if 
Us vessels would hold together long enough, to capture or destroy 
his enemy yet. 

He and Augustus had never been reconciled : and, lately, the 
Commodore had ceased to manifest the involuntary respect that the 
youth's irreproachable conduct had extorted. The uncle had be- 
oome trebly irritated by the unswerving, cool contempt that his 
nephew took but little pains to conceal that he entertained for his 
commander. Tale-bearing, and the insidious whisper of the syco^ 
phant, had been doing their noisome work; so that when the 
estranged relatives first viewed together, after an absence so long, 
the deep blue outline of their native land. Sir Octavius was in the 
^rst possible state of mind towards his prot6g6. 

It was the last night in Febraary : the little squadron having made 
the Land's-end on the previous day, were now lying to, in a strong 
north-western gale, under close-reefed topsails. It was a clear 
and cloudless, though moonless nighty and bitterly cold ; and this 
Vfts f^ in mot increased deggree by those who had just passed througli 
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the heats of the tropics. At seven bells ia the first watch, that is^ 
according to landsman's time, half-past eleven at night, the Com- 
modore eame upon deck, followed by the chaplain, and they both 
ascended to the poop. Sir Octavius, as was his nightly wont, first 
swept the horizon with his night-glass, counted his squadron, and 
attentively marked the position of each vessel, the chaplain stand- 
ing shivering beside him. This gentleman, having only the safety 
of souls C9mmitted to his care, had not forgotten to cater to the 
comforts of his own body, and having nothing to do with the tem- 
poral preservation of the ship and its mortal contents, had not 
imposed upon himself those restrictions in his potations, under 
which the Commodore always laid himself at sea. They had dined 
together, and, whilst the man of war had contented himself with 
sipping claret through the long evening, the man of peace had been 
drinking hot grog. But I would not have it inferred that the latter 
was tipsy; he was only a little sentimental, and gifted with the 
double-sight he sometimes possessed of seeing ghosts, or of seeing 
reasons why they were not to be seen. 

After the Commodore had completed his survey, and given some 
few words of instruction to the officers of the watch, as the ship 
was careening over to leeward greatly by the violence of the gale, 
he clapped his iron hook upon a belaying pin and looked down on 
the quarter-deck. The lieutenant in charge was walking the wea- 
ther side, somewhat sheltered by the bulwark; but to leeward there 
was one figure, tall, slight, and eminently graceful. It moved 
slowly, with a measured tread, and, by the faint star-light, the face 
looked very pale. Ever and anon, the bounding waves would rush 
down from to windward like a storming host full on the broad and 
reclined beam of the seventy-four, and then, assailing as if they 
would surmount her sides, dash themselves into whirling spray, 
that came in intensely cold and light showers upon the youth, who 
scarcely noticed them so much as to shake away the moisture of 
the dripping shower. And still, like a mere automaton, he walked 
and turned, and turned and walked, apparently impassible to the 
wind, or the wave, or the heeling of the ship. That youth was the 
midshipman of the watch, Augustus Astell, and, though he knew it 
not, the Earl of Osmondale. In the short space of time that he 
had been to sea, his two uncles, and their father, bad died succes- 
sively. 

As he paced that comfortless, cheerless deck, his heart, his 
soul, his very thoughts were at home : at that very moment, he was 
conversing with his mother, and saying to her the sweetest, tenderest 
things that filial love could prompt, or gladden the maternal heart. 
And yet, as if conscious of this abstraction from the dismal present, 
he would rouse himself, as if by an effort, and coming to the break 
of the quarter-deck, every five minutes, exclaim, in a loud, melo- 
diouSy yet melancholy voice^ ''Keep a good look out on the lee^ 
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gangway there ; " vbich would be responded to by a chaunt oF, 
"Aye, aye, sir." "A good look out in the lee-bow." "Aye, 
aye." "A good look out on the weather-bow." "Aye, aye." 
" A good look out on the weather-gangway." " Aye, aye." And 
thus the musical, yet almost solemn challenge would go round the 
ship. That night, to the Commodore's ears, it sounded like a fu- 
neral dirge, and he could not away with the idea that his nephew, 
as he paced below him, looked like a shadowy being walking in a 
church-yard, and this impression he communicated to the chaplain, 
which incontinently caused his teeth to chatter violently. But the 
Commodore had touched the superstitious divine on the right chord, 
and off he went in a ghost story. 

Now, this particular ghost of the chaplain, as was the case with 
all his ghost stories, had a vulgar, common-place, raw-head-aiid- 
bloody-bones ghost for a hero ; a ghost that took a great deal of 
trouble for no conceivable purpose, and which amused itself with 
the lowbred amusements of rattling iron chains, overturning chairs 
and tables, and frightening little children and old women ; so, while 
the chaplain is feeding the curious ear of his commander with his 
ghost story, we will give the reader ours. 

Reader, the person who is now addressing you is an old man ; 
a very old man ; in sooth, a white-headed old seaman: one who has 
almost done with the present, who lives only in the past, and trusts 
only in the future. * He has nothing to do with to-day, or yesterday, 
or many other days of recent birth. He forgets the name of his very 
good friend who shakes him daily by the hand ; takes off his hat gravely 
to his great-grand-children in petticoats, and tells them that he will 
be most happy to receive their commands : and never can perfectly 
comprehend whether the Reform Bill has passed, is passing, or has 
passed away. Yet, with this wonderful defection of memory, he— I 
can remember exactly how Lord Howe looked on the morning of 
the memorable first of June, and have a perfect recollection of how 
many diamonds were in the shoe-buckles of his Majesty, George 
the Third, of pious memory, when he and the queen came on board 
Lord Duncan's ship, after the action off Camperdown. I counted 
them — I was often employed in great things then ; but they have 
put me on the shelf for many a long day. His Majesty's advisers 
might have done better; but it is of no consequence, for I am a very 
old man. 

It was sixty years ago— nay, it was sixty-one — I had just got my 
lieutenant's commission — ^we "had no epaulettes then, no gold at all 
about our persons, except when we cashed a bill, or eased a Spanish 
treasure-ship of her doubloons ; but yet, I was as proud of my 
white fecings as any lieutenant of the present day can be of the 
bunch of bullion on his shoulder. Our frigate had been refitting in 
English Harbour in Antigua ; it is a sad hot hole, that English Har-^ 
hour, where you are steamed all day from ^ salt-marsh close by. 
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and cooled all night from tb« chill y/nais, thnt cone like dio kj 
fingers of oonsumption over your body ; 60 the yellow monster 
came on lM)ard, and began to play hiB devilish pranks. Then we 
op anchor, and ran round to the more open roadstead of St. John's ; 
jhut those poor fellows widi whom the disease had been dallying 
.could not shake him off; for, though no more sickened there, yet 
all who had sickened, died. 

On the third night after we had reached our breezy anchorage, of 
all the contaminated, only one remained living quick work, tihere, 
gossips — and he was a sweet youth, a playful little cherub, some 
twelve years old — tn idol, a pet; and they had slung bis coi in die 
coolest spot of the captain's cabin : and sometimes the surgeon 
thought he would recover, and sometimes not. Be had hitherto 
borne all fait sufferings like a little hero—or a martyr for the truth; 
but ^1 this night he grew restless, and wanted bis mother, and his 
little sister*---p<Nnr fellow !-— well, we won't talk about AaL 

Now, became of a lordly race, and his mother was a great lady: 
and when die dying boy called for her and his little sister, jthe 
mother was adeep in England in her canopied bed, and heard bim 
not ; but his innocent little sister did. flow do I know that? Yon 
shaU he&r by-and*bye. 

It was not twdve o'clock — but it was not ftir from it — ^wben I 
descried, from the quarter-deck, walking over the smooth water, 
at a very rapid pace — a noble and matronly figure, dad in a nig^t 
dress ; and, without seeming to notice anything, it passed directly 
in at Ate cabin windows, and then I distincdy beard, from where I 
stood, a chuckle of joy, and a faiDt cry of '^thank you," and the 
death-rattle, all mingled together. And so I knew the lad was dead, 
and that he could not die until his mother had come to bless him* 
When I and the doctor went down into the cabin, he was dead, 
with a smile upon his countenance, and his arms extended as if he 
had recently held some one in his embrace. 

I did not say anything then ; but next morning in the broad sun- 
light— it is best to talk of those things in the sunshine*— I said to the 
surgeon, *^ Frank," hesitating a little, '* did you a — a — see anything 
particular over the stern last night, just before the fionouraUe 
Mr. Mowbray died ? " 

"No," said he, ^'didyouT 

But I put him off with some subterfuge, and held my tongue al^ 
together about the spirit, and in due time we came to England 
again ; but when we were there, no one liked either to write, or go 
and personally inform the fond parents of the loss that they had 
sustained six months before. So I volunteered to do the dismal 
office. People were severe, for many mistook my motive : they 
thought that I wished to get introduced into a noble family, and 
other dishonest things ; but I only wanted to know if the countess 
knew of her soul being absent from her own body. 
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I was a well-fiMrovred yoaili then, and had « iviimifiig iiray KM 
me, afid a soft and tonefal voicey and coutd steaMiily get held 4of 
a lady's band, and wheedle the heart oat of her, withoatefffeeruhe 
or I ever thinking ^AN>at love. So I ran up from Ghathaea to Lon<p 
don, with a letter jof introdaction from the eaptaia, to tetl adOMing 
mother that her fiiTOiirite child was dead. 

I did not torture the noble matron with a nicely-gradaated scale 
of angaish up to the fatal climax : in a few qafyering words I told 
her the worst, and then sat down and wept beside her. My nnr 
feigned grief, even in the midst <rf her ow«i, caught her aiteatien — 
she wrung my hand, and left the room. Her lord came to me shortly 
afterwards, a«id grieving as a man ought to grieve, entreated of me 
to sojourn with them ; this was what I wanted. Of course, I led 
the conversation as dilicately as I could to the subject most at my 
heart, by recapitulating the praises of the dear youth $ and I soon 
discovered that she was insensible of the happiness she had con- 
veyed to her dying son. Till she saw me, she had not a presenti^ 
ment of his death. 

I staid, contrary to etiquette, a week with this noble fhmily; but 
at length I was recalled to my duty by a letter from my captain. I 
had taken a friendly, nay, more than a friendly, an affectionate leave 
of my noble host and hostess, when, as I lingered at Ae threshold 
of the door of the drawing-room, I asked wn^ssion to step up 
into the nursery to give one kiss of farewell to their pretty Utde 
daughter; for I, began to think, that my heated imagination had 
made fools of my eyes, in persuading them that they saw a spirit 
opon the waters, when the poor little boy was in the agonies of 
death. Moreover, I now remembered me, that I had no disthiet 
recollection of the features of the passing vision, though my ge- 
neral impression was, that they were wan and beautiful. Now the 
Lady Mowbray's features were beautiful, but not wan ; and as fer 
as the countenance was concerned, I found no ideniity between the 
features of the countess and those of the apparition, that had so 
much bewildered me at the moment, and so long preyed upon my 
hoora of solitude. 

To my request to see the little Adelaide, an offer was made to 
send for her down ; but on my saying that I wished to see her sur- 
rounded by her little manege in the nursery, and that I wished to 
listen to her pratUe for a few minutes, I was shown up stairs. 

8he was a ftiir and intelligent little creature, of a cheerfel temper^ 
yet subject to occasional fits of pensiveness. I had seen her se- 
veral times before, for some brief minutes, when she made her ap- 
pearance in the evening ; on these occasions she would always sidle 
up CO me, evincing one of those sudden attachments that often oc- 
cur to children of acute sensibility. This was not noticed by hetr 
parents, absorbed either in their recent loss, or distracted perhaps 
from s^tending muoh to the actions of their youngest child, for 
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there were many blooming sons and daughters around their board. 
1 took the child on my knee. She was, I should suppose, just en- 
tering upon her seventh year ; and was evidently a very precocious 
specimen of beautified — for the most elaborate tuition had beauti- 
fied her natural loveliness — of beautified humanity. 

'' Pretty little Adelaide, I have come to say good-bye to you — 
kiss me." 

'^There — Tm sorry — good people come and love me, and always 
go away ; naughty people stay.*' 

'^I am glad you love me, dearest; but why should you love me 
so much 1 1 am almost a stranger to you." 

** Oh, but I do though — ^you were so kind to brother." 
** How do you know that, my little fairy?" 
** I saw it, I saw it ; and I saw it most that night ; the night I 
could not wake mamma." 

This innocent avowal made me tremble excessively, and the per- 
spiration hung upon my forehead. 
'^ tell me, sweetest, dearest, all about that night." 
'*Butmay ir 

"Yes, surely ; but why do you say, * may I?' " 
" Because I wanted to tell Miss Broadling, our governess ; and I 
did tell her a little ; but she told me to be quiet, that it was a silly 
dream— but that I must not frighten myself, and that I must try to 
forget it; but I can't forget it much, and I'm sure it was not a 
dream." 
" How I should like to hear that dream !" 
"And I should like to tell it to you — to you only — ^for I saw you 
in it, and knew you the moment that I saw you again." 
" Well, that is wonderful I Now for the dream, my little lady ?" 
" Oh, but it wasn't one dream, but two, three, four — and it used 
to be so; when I went to bed, I didn't sleep like, and yet I shut 
my eyes^ and as mamma always told me to say, just before I shut 
my eyes, 'Watch over me^ good God, while I sleep,' that was al- 
ways after the regular prayers at my bedside, you know. Well, 
when I had shut my eyes, and said ' Watch over me, good God, 
while I sleep,' the bed and the room used to seem as if they were 
swimming about; and then, you know, brother's voice used to 
come to me gently, so gently, and say, ' Aidee, Aidee, I want you;' 
and then I used to open my eyes, and I used to see him in a very 
strange place indeed, and good people about him ; and you were 
always there, and brother looked so ill ; and he said he wanted 
mamma; and then he thanked me for coming so far, so very for, 
to see him : and yet he seemed to know that I was lying in bed 
close to mamma in this very house; for he asked me to wake her, 
and send her to him. And I tried to wake her, and I tried to halloo 
out, and I couldn't loud enough ; and to shake her, but I couldn't 
do that; and then I cried, because I couldn't ; and I thought I should 
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bireak my heart, because I could not send her to dear brother, 
who was dying so far off." 

'' But, my little beauty, this was all what people call the 'night- 
mare." 

** So governess said, when I told her my first dream : and I 
did'nt tell her the others, because she scolded me, so I held my 
tongue about them, as she bade me. These nightmares are yery 
funny, to make you see real, right earnest people, such a long way 
oif ; but they are very horrid." 

** So they are, my little love ; but I should like to bear about the 
other three nightmares too." 

** Oh, they were all a good deal like the first, except the last ; 
but brother grew more and more vexed, because I could not wake 
mamma, and send her to him ; and yet, poor brother saw that I 
tried all I could ; and he looked iller and iller every moment ; and 
I think he said, ' that mamma'— but you will never tell, will you?" 

" No, no, no." 

^* That mamma couldn't come, because she had not reconciled her 
soul to God, before she went to sleep.' Yes, those were his very 
words. Oh, how vexed I was, and how much I was afraid of going 
to bed!" 

*' My poor girl I " 

I have never since omitted my nightly prayers. 

*^ Well, the night before the last nightmare, what do you think 
I did ? All these goings to my brother seemed to make me grow 
quite old, and very sensible indeed, and put cunning things into 
my head, that I should never have thought of before. So, when I 
kneeled down by my bedside, and Miss Broadling began to read the 
prayers, instead of following her, I mumbled out the whole history 
of the ' Death of Little Cock-robin ; ' and when we had done, she 
took her spectacles off, put me to bed, tucked me up, and kissed 
me, and said I wag a very good girl for saying my prayers so per- 
fectly ; and then bade me good night I do think she is a little 
deaf, as well as near-sighted — don't you?" 

'' I should think so, my love ; but you only mumbled, you know.' - 

" At first; but she read very fast. I knew she wanted to go and 
finish a long letter to Mr. Julius Casimer, our chaplain, for they 
bad had a qaarrel, so she read very fast indeed, and that made me 
speak loud, when I was forced to speak fast too ; and when she 
came to the * power and the glory, for ever and ever, amen,' my 
voice was quite as fast, and a good deal louder than hers, when 
I said, 'and all the little birds they fell sighing and sobbing, be- 
cause of the death of poor little cock-robin." 

*^ Weil, dear, and so I suppose your dream did not take you 
to see your brother that night?" 

^* Yes, but it did though; and mamma went too." 

I felt sick with superstitious alarm. 
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^' W^, I dido't go to «Ieep, jon nay soppofle, ^bA I didtt't Mgr 
my little prayer to God before I shut my eyes, for I wooidB'i Am 
ny eyes at all : 0, it was so long before masNiia came to bed, and 
I was afraid William would die first. At last mamma came ; I was 
so glad. Well, I waited till mamma had pat her nightHhifigs «H on, 
and thea I said, ' Mamma, I've been a very naughty little girl in- 
deed, I bav6 not said one word of my prayers to-night, not oaa 
word.' And she was very angry, and b^n to seold Miss Broad-^ 
ling ; but I told her, I had been racing cock-robia against theoi, and 
that goveroess could not hear my words. So good mamaa soolded 
me a little, and laughed a little. And mamma was going to jvfflp 
into bed, when I said, ' Dear mamiha, I can't go to sleep tiH Fve 
said my prayers ; do, mamma, read them for me ( the prayer-book 
lies on the dressing-table. And I jumped oat of bed, and she took 
me in her arms, and kissed me so much, and said I was a dear 
something, I don't know what, that reminded her of neglected da- 
ties. And we knelt down together, and mamma read the prayers, 
not like govoness, bat so slow and so solemn, whilst the iears ran 
down her cheeks M the while ; and I said them after her, every 
single word, and they seemed to be beautiful, and so foil of tore. 
And we got into bed, and mamma seemed unhappy, and she sobbed 
a great deal, and that made me cry too ; and so then ma«»ma tried 
to leave off, and I said to her, ' Mamma, we shall go to tieep so 
nice, if we both say together oar last little prayer; and she kissed 
me again, and we said both of as, almost as if it were with the 
same lips, * Watch over me, good God, whilst I sleep ; ' and maauaa 
was off sound in one minute, with my arms roaad her, neck* and I 
was dreaming again in two.'' 

** ¥ott little angel f " said I, kissing her passionately, with my 
eyes full of tears; '' and then — " 

'^ The nightmare took me to the same place, and poor dear 
brother was much worse ; bat he was so, so glad to see me, ^mi 
told me that God would love me for ever, and that he loved me, 
and that, though I should never see him again, he woald wateh 
over me as long as I lived, and that my lot should be happy among 
wome^ I * And now farewell, ' said he, * dear Aidee, tiH we meet 
where there is no parting ; and now> my dear little sister, wakd 
mamma.' And though I was so many, many miles off, I found that 
I was stiH in mamma*s arms. So I fest kissed away the la«'S that 
l^ere still standing on her cheek, and whispered ia her ear, ' Mam» 
ma, get op ; brother William is very ill, and wants to kks you.^ 
So mamma got up at once, and went straight out through the waHl 
and then my nightmare ended, and I fell into a real sound sleep. 
But I never knew that WiHiam died till you eame and told as." 

** And did mamma not go out of bed ?" 

*^ I don't think she did — not even, like me, in the nightn^are; for 
next morning I could not help saying, * Mainma, did yoa get out 
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of bed Jit aH la^ mght?' 'No, my sweetest iove>' Ad said, 'I 
had the most blessed rest I eyer enjoyed, aod I ove jt to yoa, dear 
Aidee ; ' and so I said, * Didn't you dream at dl, maafima ? ' and she 
told me no, but that she had aH night a oonscioasness of a hea- 
Tenly existence. I thinlL those were i^r very words, thongh I 
don't understand them so well.'' 

When she had finished, I drew her dosdy Co my breast, ex- 
plained io her how Tery fantastical and curious dreams sometimes 
are, and thai her mother not being conscious of anything that was 
supposed CO have happened to both of them, was a snfficient proof 
that CTerytbing that she fancied she saw was merely ideal. I praised 
the discretion of the governess in tcfling her never to speak of it 
again, and I toM her to forget it as fest as she could ; and then | 
took a tender leave of her, fully impressed with the truth of Ham« 
let's remark, 

" There are more things In. heaven and eartht HoraUp, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ; " 

and that I had veritably seen the ghost of a living being, in which 
belief, I have lived unshaken, and in which belief I shall die. 

Sot, perhaps, not che least singular part of this mysterious aflair 
was this, that when I again saw the Honourable Hiss Addaide 
Mowbray, at the age of fourteen, though she bad some riight re* 
membrance of myself, and a little of her brodier, she had totally 
forgotten our conversation in the scboolnroom and everything 
about the dream ; but the promise made to her by bar brother in 
it was verified to the very letter. I have oudived her a few years 
•--alas I whom have I not oudived ? — but she was, indeed, blessed 
among women — ^blessed in every relation of life, as a wife, mother, 
friend; always fortunate, enjoying all her days uninterrupted 
health, and her death was so gentle and so serene, that it might 
well be termed a mere passing away into glory. 

That is my ghost story — mine-^tfae old author-mariner's. It 
may seem frivolous, simple, childish; a developement of superna- 
tural oceans for no effeaual purpose. AH that I can say is, that it 
is true; and that, foolish as it may appear, it may have worked out, 
bf mkaculous goodness, the safety of three souls. 

Let the reader suppose that, whilst I have been tsHiog Un my 
ghost story, the ohaplaip was frightening himself by repeating Irie 
to the Commodore. Had I been writing fiction, I might easify 
have placed my own narration in the momh of this divine, and 
rhna have preserved the unity of my story ; but, as he was too like 
the generality of our aoquaintanoe, whose only speeches of their 
own invention that ace at all acceptable areUiose in which they in** 
timate their intention of taking leave, it would have been as absurd 
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as the writing an accompaniment of Italian music to the granting of 
a cholic-stricken pig. 

However, his efforts seemed so well to please the old Gonnno- 
dore, and the horrific and supernatarai were jast then so conso- 
nant to the state of his breast, that he did what he was but seldom 
in the habit of doing, he disburthened himself of the thoughts that 
were oppressive to his mind, in a confidential speech to his compa- 
nion, who started with terror every moment, as with the harsh 
tones of Sir Octavias, the nnearthly sounds that arose from the 
face of the angry waters came so closely intermingled, that the lis- 
tener thought that more than one yoice was speaking to him. 

'TU tell ye what it is, master parson," said the Commodore; 
''but hold on stoutly, man, or ye*ll lurch to leeward like spilt grog. 
I'll tell ye what it is, and clap it up in your breast as a secret. 
Hind ye, there's no one listening, if listeners could hear, but our- 
selves, in this damnedest, unluckiest of all gales/' 

" Don't swear. Sir Octavius; pray dont swear just now. No one 
may hear, but many may speak ; as 1 live, I heard half-a-dozen 
voices mocking you, as you swore, on the star-board quarter. 
Let us go and talk in the cabin." 

''Nonsense, balderdash : hold on, and we are very well here. 
Look out ! here comes a surge that will shake the old ship's tim- 
bers for her — there!" And it came truly enough, and the vessel 
heeled to it as if she would overturn, and, in a moment, in spite of 
his divinity, the chaplain was bundled up in the lee-scuppers : the 
Commodore, with his iron fio, was hooked on like a bat, and he 
defied lee-lurches and weather-rolls. "Here," he continued, 
without a moment's interruption in his speech, "two of the after- 
guard, pick up the chaplain, and hand him over to windward." 
When the bruised and terrified chaplain was again placed alongside 
of his commander, the latter, without asking if he were hurt, went 
on thus: "Why didn't you hold on? However, you took your 
choice, and its consequences : I wish ye joy of both. We can talk 
here as well as in the cabin; besides, 1 wish to see how the old 
ship behaves — labours dreadfully, don't she?" 

" Ob ! this is dreadful ! " 

"What is dreadful? I see nothing dreadful about the business. 
Everything is proper and natural, and shipshape fashion; perhaps 
you think that she'd labour less, if I clapped the main trysail on 
her — ^no such thing. I dare say she is making a great deal of 
water; but, as the pumps are now rigged, we can easily keep her 
afloat." 

" Worse and worse ! Do you know, in the crash of that hor- 
rible wave that knocked me down, I distinctly heard a human 
shriek, that seemed to issue from its bosom ; and, as I lay crushed 
on the other side, I saw a parcel of fiery stars dancing all round 



me." 
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'^ Nonsense ! The blast, as it howls, will make strange noises at 
times ; and, as to the stars, it*s only a pair of black eyes for you 
to-morrow. But, concerning those ghosts that you were palaver- 
ing about, I won't talk of them in the cabin. I can*t take my 
eyes — (he never said eye, though he had but one,) — off that lad," 
pointing to his nephew, who was stilf urging his solemn walk 
amidst the roaring of the tempest. ''He looks to me for all the 
world like a ghost. I wish to God I had never brought him to sea; 
he will be my curse and my fate yet. Now, as to ghosts, master 
parson, I won't say that there are any, nor that there are not any, 
for as yet I have nevdr seen one, though I have seen many who say 
they have ; but as sure as ships steer by the needle, if any ill comes 
to that lad, I shall be haunted by a spirit, and a horrible one too. 
Closer to me, sir, and don't stand shaking there, like a jelly in the 
hand of a young girl, but attend. I took that boy from his mother's 
arms, almost by physical force; and, as we parted, she went down 
on her knees before me, and most solemnly exclaimed, ' If any ill 
come to my son and to your nephew, I take the living God to wit* 
ness, the God of the fatherless and the widow, I will lay it at your 
door ; and reproach shall be in your ear and on your heart for ever, 
even though no blame can attach to you ; for have you not wilfully 
brought this awful responsibility on your head?* and here she look* 
ed like an angel, with the eyes of a lioness* ' If, through you, he 
be lost to me, living I will chase you through the world with my 
curses, and, when I am dead, my spirit shall haunt you into 
madness. The grave shall not hold me; I will burst away from 
the throne of mercy to torture you. The unconquerable will, like 
the soul, can never die. If, when again you stand before me, and 
I say unto you, give me my son, and you cannot, your sister will 
curse you, woe and misery shall crush you, and your grey hairs shall 
bo dishoaoured before the multitude — even the low shall spurn 
you I'" 

** This is terrible ; I would not have that youth on my hands for 
the universe." 

'' I was a fool — an obstinate fool, and I repent me bitterly. In 
a few weeks, perhaps days, I shall be able to send him home ; but 
God knows what may happen in that time. I have done what I 
could ; bear witness to it : he is stationed at the after-guns on the 
lower deck, where the timbers are the strongest, and, in action, 
the shot the least frequent; yet the boy thinks and acts as if I loved 
bim not. If either of us are to fall, may I fall before him. But hark I 
it is midnight — they are striking eight bells." 

The carpenter came, and reported seven feet water in the pump- 
well. The larboard watch was called, and the starboard watch was 
kept on deck to assist the relieving watch at the chain-pumps, that 
had been kept rigged throughout the gale^ and they set to work 
spell and spell. 
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It is a dismal noise in the dark night, that discordant clank, dank, 
clank, of the chain-pumps — the burst of the gale cannot drown it; 
it is heard above the roar of the waters, and there is something 
dreadful m the thought, tiiat the enemy is stealing into the 
citadel secretly. Thus the Commodore had another accompaniment 
of dismal sounds to his discourse, whidi he still continued to hold 
with the terrified and unwilling clergyman. 

The Commodore thus continued, at intervals, between receiving 
the various reports as to the state of the ship, and the position of 
Uiose Aips of the squadron that were in sight, still hanging on tena* 
eioosly by the belaying pin. ^'So, sir, it is my firm belief, should 
this boy die> the peaee of my life would be gone for ever — she would 
be dreadful to me living — most horrible to me dead ; if any lady 
could burst the cerements of a sepulchre, it is my sister Agnes. So 
mind ye me-^as I don't intend to talk about this any more, and the 
boy should die, and a night or two after, you should find me stark 
dead in my cot, with my features twisted a little awry or so, you'H 
know that the has been with me, and be silentJ' 

''For God's sake. Sir Octavius^ no nM>re; let me retire— I am 
quite overcome." 

** No, stay I one bell will strike soon, and dien Mr. Astell wiH be 
relieved. I have kept yon here a good deal on his account. When 
yea see the next midshipman rdieve him, you'll go iqp to him, and 
ti&e him into yonr cabin, and give him something cordial, for the 
poor feHow is very wet, and I dare say you have some little sa- 
voury morsel by yon that he could eat ; and don't hurry him, and 
talk to him prosy, admonitory stuff, my learned sir. Say to him 
kindly, in general terms, how gratefol it is in youth to be submis- 
sive to the aged ; how ill proud defiance sits upon a young brow ; 
tell hmi, do ye mark me, that every tiine a sinner, for we are all 
sinners, allows the sun to go down upon his wrath, that his de- 
fence will be more difficult on the day of judgment. Say to him, 
that in canvassing the acts of their supmors, very young persons 
should remember that the apparently expedient wrong may be 
really justice; but mark you me," (a favourite expression,) ''let no 
mention, or even insinuation, of my name appear ; and you may 
jnst tell him, that whilst the young have attachments, the old^ also, 
may happen to have their auctions. Now> good night ! Here, 
you Joseph Cummins, assist the cha^in down the poop-ladder; 
make haste, or the youid^er will have left the deck." And 1?hen 
the divine was out of heariag, he continued, shaking his head woe- 
fully, "Ah, I fear me, you are but a fool, after aH — three parts 
fool and one part glutton; I fear me that notwithstanding the 
cramming you got at college, I have crammed you to-4iight but to 
little purpose. However, if he cannot give the lad good adviee, 
ke will a good sapper, and that will be something." 

It was not till the faint da^ of the morning bad appeared, dmt 
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the GoflUBodore left the poop; but darmg these aftaoy houreke 
S|K>ke to no oae, but ootttinued noiir pacing the deck in much per- 
tarbation of mind, now hanging on the weather-balwark in bitter 
abstraotion. The man was not content with himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 



*' Ira, furor brerit est. 
Tbe trulh of which we oft must test, 
B'en from those that we love best; 

Therefore we should pardon them^ 
And mildly all thek wrath endure, 
Nor try, by- anger, rage to cure. 
And thus, in inadwesB, harden Ihem.** 

SlIIMIIU sah. 



I am joflt approaching the first catastrophe. Indignation is a 
iSseling that now seldom trembles along my nerves. I can feel 
pity, and eontempt^ and regret, yet with me^ they are no longer 
passions^ bnt sensations. And yet, when I remember the sad fell^ 
ing off of my respectable and very redoatable hero, the fires of 
youth blave up fitiblly in my bosom, and I shudder whilst I record. 

Ten days after the Commodore had crammed the chaplain with 
excellent advice, on the twenty-seventh of March — ^yes, it was the 
twenty-seventh, — after four-and-twenty hours of deep fog, not far 
from the Race of Alderney, the long-pursued French squadron 
was discovered close in shore, on the Norman coast, with Cher-* 
bourg under its lee — ^safb. 

As the mist slowly folded up its fleecy curtains, and ship 
after ship appeared with the hated tricolor streaming to the 
wind, the surgeon was sent for on the poop, for it was thought 
that Sir Octavios had been struck with an apoplectic fit, his features 
were so fixed, his position so motionless, his single eye so blood* 
shot, and the veins in his temples and forehead so turgid. When 
the surgeon approached him, and endeavoured to possess himself 
of his wrist, in order to feel his pulse, he flung him from him with 
violence, and exclaimed, '' I am not ill, but mad." And of a verity 
he was so. Master, pilot, signal officers, and men, all fell under 
his rage. The sight before him was certainly sufficient to try the 
philosophy of a much calmer and better regulated mind than that 
of the oM Commodore. As the enemy's fi)rce, now increased by 
another line of battle ship, stood in under easy sail, between them 
and tbe shore, was crowded together a perfect fleet of captured 

BD(^ii West-todiamen, As tho Fren* ships^of-war ran alo0jf 
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shore, they hauled more and more to the wind, approaching in 
idle bravado within gun-shot of the English squadron, veil knowing 
that it would have been insanity on the part of the Commodore to 
have engaged them with half a gale of wind blowing dead on the 
shore, lined with ranges of terrible batteries. 

When the French men-of-war had got directly opposite the har- 
bour's mouth, they hove to, and the English had the mortification 
of seeing merchant ship after merchant ship, ^he French colours 
flying over the English, file into Cherbourg, gradually disappear- 
ing behind that enormous fort, Pel^e. These operations seemed 
lengthened out purposely, in order to prolong the torture of the 
old Commodore. It was dangerous to approach him ; he raved, 
he swore— -how terrible he swore I Certainly, at that hour, he 
should have been relieved from his command. He was in that 
state in which Henry the Eighth has been described to have been 
in by his historians during his last illness, and before any one had 
dared to tell him that it was his last. 

Evening was coming oh, and both fleets were drawing into the 
harbour's mouth ; and, as the flood-tide would soon set in strongly, 
it became a matter of absolute necessity for the English squadron 
to make sail and get a good offing before dark. At the time, when 
it was already dusk, and the numerous fishing-boats were running 
in unnoticed between the two threatening fleets, orders were given 
to make sail, and the carpenter ordered to rig the gratings at the 
same time. The Commodore, not knowing how to contain his 
wrath, chose to work the ship himself. Never was the duty per- 
formed more instantaneously, never more accurately. But Sir Oc- 
tavius saw in everything disobedience of orders, mutiny, and re- 
bellion. No sooner were the weather-braces hauled taut, and the 
ropes coiled down, than he put three of his lieutenants and his 
master under arrest, broke haif-a-dozen of his petty officers, and 
then sending for his boatswain, went into his cabin, and flogged 
two of his midshipmen. 

From thence, he repaired to the gangway and flogged every 
man on the black list, and every man against whom a fault could 
be imagined. Am I relating an extravagant fiction? Am I even 
drawing an overcharged picture? Alas! for poor human nature I 
Go read the records of the times. What my hero did under the 
worst of exasperations, in comparative moderation, other gallant 
officers have done in sport and mockery ; for who does not know, 
that is at all acquainted with naval matters, of the boast of a gal- 
lant captain, who, when he went on shore, used to say that he had 
left his ship's company the happiest set of men alive, for he had 
just flogged one half of them (hundreds of men,] and they were 
happy it was over, and the other half were equally happy that 
they were not to catch it till next day? If, notwithstanding the dic- 
tates of morality, the denunciation9 of religion^ and the march of 
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refinement, there be a process by which men are to be made Cali- 
golas, Caligalas will sarely be made. Alas, for dreadful human 
nature ! Now, however, we may thank God that this machinery, 
working unto evil, of which arbitrary power was the momentum, 
exists no longer in the navy. 

But our dear old hero did not act thus passionately and thus 
cruelly with impunity. He had certain dreadful twinges of con- 
science, combined with other checks still more annoying. His 
nephew, silly boy that he was, from time to time, cast upon him all 
manner of looks, from pity up to indignation ; the very worst me- 
thod that the young and high-spirited moralist could have adopted. 
Even whilst the Commodore was inflicting the lash upon his men, 
some one whispered distinctly into his ear, ** Coward and tyrant!" 
but when he looked round every one seemed occupied by the un- 
pleasant duty then going on, though young Astell stood most sus- 
piciously near to his infuriated uncle. 

The last man had been flogged, and the hands piped down, but 
the wrath of Sir Octavius neither pipe nor tabor could allay, and 
his one eye scowled fearfully around for other objects to make as 
miserable as himseU'; and now, for the first time, his bosom burned 
to fix a quarrel openly on his nephew, he had read his looks, and 
gave him full credit for the accusing whisper. There was the victim 
close to him, but, as yet, there were no sticks with which to make the sa- 
crificial fire. For a few fatal moments he forgot that he had a sister. 

I am sure that God generally punishes us most by granting us our 
wicked wishes, and that the devil has always a large assortment 
of our favourite sins at hand, all ticketed, witth nice new nafnes, 
to clap into our fists the moment that we ask for them. Do we 
want revenge? there it is for us— only ask and have, called justice, 
—hate, contempt of wickedness, etc. etc. 

" Oh ! that I had a specious opportunity of venting my wrath on 
that proud young contemner of my weakness," thought Sir Octavius. 

" My dear, dispassionate, kind-hearted sir," said Beelzebub, ** do 
not call things by their wrong names. Wrath, indeed ! you only 
want to vhidicate your legal authority; permit me to hand you over 
the opportunity. Don't you remember, that, about a couple of 
nights since, the worthy chaplain hinted to you that Mr. Asteffs 
hammock-man was drunk, and that the young gentleman, who must 
have known it, never reported him." 

Now, the Commodore didn't know that the devil was doing all 
this, but he thought that he was acting on the suggestions of his 
own good sense; so he stopped, started, and cried,— *' Hah. 
quite terrifically, "come here, Mr. Astell,— come here, sir. Do you 
know that I would as soon flog you, sir, if you deserved it, as I 
just have Mr. Thompson and Mr. Johnson, notwubsiandmg your 
lady mother and yonr sanctified looks?" 
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''I hope pot, sir ; I trust that you would not think that I deserved 
it, and if you did think that I did, that you would not do it." 

*'I would, by G — dl and now, sir, mark you me! — speak the 
truth." 

" We do not lie. Sir Octavius, in our family." 

''Was, or was not, John Snnninghill, your hamipock-man, 
drunk on the evening before last?" 

" He was drunk. Sir Octavius/ 

"And you screened him, sir? 

" Pardon me, sir ; I did not screen him, I only did not report 
him." 

'*And why, sir— answer, why?" 

"Truly and frankly, Sir Octavius? " 

"Aye, sir, truly and frankly: do you think I fear truth and 
frankness ? " 

" Because he is the son of one of my mother's tenants, and followed 
B^ to sea through affection — because I promised, solemnly pro- 
mised, his mother and mine to be kind to him — and, because I knew 
that the punishment would far exceed the offence." 

"You did, aye? Do you not know that you yourself have 
committed an -offence — a very great offence — in not reporting 
drunkenness?" 

"If you think so, sir, 1 am ready, willingly, to undergo a suitable 
punishment for it; that is, such a one as a gentleman should inflict 
qioo a gentleman. I thought " 

"I thipk and I thought 1 what the devil do you mean ? Pray, sir, 
who gave you leave to think ? " 

This was formerly a favourite expression from a superior to an 
inferior officer. 

"The great God that gave you leave to breathe." 

" Dare you tell me this to my face? — insolent puppy ! " 

"Uncle, this violence " 

" Uncle me 9.0 uncles — there's no such woxd in tti^e articles of 
war.' Under that broad pen9ant, sir, there's PQ other relatioa 
between us than that which deqiands of you the extreuxest s.ubordi- 
natioiL It would serve you right if I flogged you as I have just done 
jiMir messmates." 

Now I am not sure whether (be devil d&d i^>t ^rve the oephew 
the same trick that he t^ad served the uncjie; for no sooner bad 
young Astell said to himself, " if i^ were not foolishly tempting a 
wild man's anger, and forgetting a respect that ought always to be 
paid to authority '* 

"What do you mean," said the satauic deceiver, "by calling 
things by wrong names ? It is aU a proper pride, and a noble spirit, 
— just dare him to flog you." 

" You would never flog me/' said the boy, tossing up his head, 
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proudly ; ^ becanse, sir, the attempt would disgrace jou, and dis-i 
grace me; and because that attempt you dare not make/* 

"Darn'i?— by the living 6— d! Then by that sacred name, I 
swear, if you and I are permitted to breathe another hour, I witt 
flog you even if you were twenty times my nephew,— twenty, 9 
hundred times, my son. Down to your berth, sir; the oath is re- 
corded"— yon are a prisoner until the punishment is inflicted; another 
word and the manacles shall be on your hands/' 

The poor Augustus went below almost stupefied. He had heard 
bis death-warrant— now he pretended to no fortitude, he despaired 
and he confessed it. He could not even act the Christian ; he could 
not forgive his uncle. But there was dreadful calmness in his de-^*. 
spair; his messmates offered him spirits and water, but he would^ 
take nothing. He merely asked for a sheet of paper, on which he. 
wrote these few words. 

'* MQ'naBR, 

'^ When yon see this, go and demand from your brother your 
murdered son. I am praying to God to bless you. 

" Augustus Ast^jj,/' 

He then wept so passionately, that the writing on the paper, had 
it not been removed from before him, would hflve been totally ob- 
literated. Then there came a rumour into the berth that the mas- 
ter-at-arms was coming for him, and then he dried up his tears 
hastily, and sealed the letter. He then turned to one of his mess- 
mates and said, *' Danvers, the tyrant shall never flog me. t wil|: 
try him to the last moment. If anything should happen to' nbe,' 
convey with your own hand this letter to Lady Asiell^ you mjly tetf 
her that I never disgraced her; and now, in the willof ifiod'M the 
i^ssue/' He then shook hands with all of them, bidding them ten- 
derly farewell, and followed the master-at-arms into the presence 
of his commander into the cabin. 

The Commodore's countenance was more darUy stespo then be- 
fore ; two or three of the officers were with bim, and the dia|)hin 
also. The boatswain stood ready with the csit, and the (piarter^ 
master with the seizings. The officers had been ialercedte^, b«e 
injudiciously, with him; and when nephew and unde met face to 
face, the latter only said, with a hoarse voice, '* Strip/' 

I could not write, for very tears, the pathetic pleadings of th« 
poor boy to his uncle ; all his pride had given way ; he offered every 
atonement, every humiliation, even to the going down oahisjcneet 
and asking pardon for his contumacy ; but the Commodore oolp 
gnashed out from between his teeth, '' My oath, my oath/' 

Every one in the cabin was weeping but the relatives ; even tb^ 
gruff old boatswain, who had not shed a tear sjnte the last of hig 
little ones had died, and those tears grudgingly, was dashing his 
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right hand across his eyes, and meditating in his mind something 
but little short of motiny. 

Where then was Mr. Underdown, that good man, that beneficent 
genius to this devoted family, that mild mentor, that held in his 
hands the heartstrings of the too often brutal Commodore — where 
was he? Strange, but doubtless wise dispensation. He was sit- 
ting, pale, but with fast returning health, in subdued but rapt con- 
templation of the dignified beauty of the mother of the child that 
was crouching before her brother, and rallying all his energies to 
the commission of a dreadful crime — a crime the more horrid, as it 
is against the fountain of nature, and the only one in the long and 
dire catalogue of mortal sins that gives the sinner no time for re- 
pentance, no pause to utter the pleadings for mercy. Yes, at that 
very moment Lady Astell was sitting in her splendid drawing-room, 
in gentle converse with her former humble lover, now her fast friend, 
and they were talking of him — her son — her only theme. The vio- 
lence of her grief at the loss of her relatives had subsided, and, with 
all a mother's pride, she was glorying that the earldom of Osmondale 
had found so noble a representative; and that earl — mockery of 
mockeries — was about to be lashed like a felon, exposed, degraded 
upon the gun. Could the mother have seen this, she would have 
died upon the spot. 

We must go on with the repellent scene in the fore-cabin of the 
Terrific. Poor Augustus, when he found that violent hands were 
to be laid upon his person, drew himself suddenly up, and his whole 
countenance became pale as his forehead, and whiter than the purest 
marble was the whiteness of that high and expansive forehead. 
The youth had enshrined despair upon it; he had thrown aside the 
suppliant, and become the martyr. 

''Uncle!'* said he, in a very low but in a most distinct tone of 
voice, '' you have recorded your oath. I have also made my reso- 
lution. But, before you inflict an irredeemable disgrace upon the 
representative of two noble houses^-" 

** No disgrace, young mutineer." 

** Uncle, you are doubly disgraced in saying so. Aye — hear me ; 
for it may be the last time, and this the last request that I may 
ever deign to make of you. Only, I conjure you, before I am seized 
up, by the solemn promise that you have made my mother, to permit 
me to say a few words to you in private in the after-cabin. Surely 
this is not granting too much for the playfellow of your daughter." 

<* 'Tis no use, Gus— Angus — ^Mr. Astell, I mean. I will hear 
you; but I must flog you, by G — d." And here I must say, injus- 
tice to him, that the wicked old man trembled all over, and looked 
round piteously upon all those assembled in the cabin. They were 
good, and feeling, and brave, but dull men; had any one of them 
(ben forcibly plucked the victim from the fangs of bis deistroyer, 
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the old Commodore would have blessed the humane act of mutiny^ 
and ever after loved the mutineer. 

At the close of Sir Octavius*s short speech, the chaplain ran, and 
obsequiously flung open the door of the after-cabin. Ennobled as 
it were by some heroic purpose, the pallid youth took precedence 
of his commander, and lordlily stalked into the cabin before him. 
The Commodore followed him in silence, and, we must say, in dis- 
may. When they were alone together, Augustus calmly closed the 
door after them ; he then faced his uncle emphatically, and quietly 
said, ** Uncle, do you believe in the superintendence of a divine 
Providence ?" 

** Why this to me, boy? Come, your request. There are those 
rascally Frenchmen hauling round the point ; by all my forefa- 
thers, they are within half-^gun shot. Your request, your request : 
no prating about Providence.'* 

We must now shortly recur to the position of the two squa- 
drons. The French w^re creeping along shore, upon which the 
wind was blowing, but from a quarter that permitted them to lay 
their course with at least a couple of points to spare. The English 
squadron had been sailing upon a parallel line until they both ap- 
proached Fort Pelee, when the Commodore was forced to haul a 
h'ttle off the shore — at least the other ships ; but, with an uncon- 
querable hankering after a slap at them, he had caused the Ter- 
rific to be kept much to leeward of the rest of the ships. Thus, 
when about to round the point to enter the roadstead of Cher- 
bourg, the French being obliged to haul their wind a little, they 
necessarily forged a-head towards the old Commodore's ship ; and 
then, when each Frenchman had weathered the shoal water, and 
was rounding off again to sail large into the harbour, he gave the 
Terrific his fire in succession, not in broadsides, but, with the ut- 
most deliberation, gun by gun. No sooner had the first shot been 
fired, which rattled sufficiently close to the cabin windows, than 
the old gentleman, opening the door of the after-cabin, said quietly 
to the first lieutenant, who was in the fore-cabin waiting for or- 
ders, ** Mr. Alsop, set all sail that the craft will bear, and keep a 
continual fire upon the enemy. Let the discharges be as rapid as 
possible, so as to cover us with our smoke. Send the very best 
men to the wheel, and keep her full and by.*' 

Having thus given his orders, he retired, to the after-cabin with 
the most perfect coolness, and from thence into the stern-gallery, 
from whence, the Terrific's head being still more hauled off shore, 
he had an excellent and a most irritating view of the escaping 
squadron. 

This little brouillerie made noise enough while it lasted, which 
was not more than ten minutes, during which time the angry old 
man kept pacing his stern-walk, and shaping his mind into feelings 
siill more angry and vindictive ; now giving one oath to the trieo- 
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lors, as they disappeared behind Fort Pel&e, and now anotlier to 
what he was pleased to call his mutinous and rebellious nephew, 
who was seated alone in the after-cabin, in which there were no 
guns. The man of wrath eyed first one^ and then the other, with 
a most malignant expression. 

Poor Augustus, with his arm upon the table and his head redi- 
ning on his hand, sat in a mournful abstraction. He heard BOt, or 
at least regarded not, the roar of the artillery, and when a shot 
from one of the enemy*s ships passed through the cabin, crashing 
the ship's sides, he neither noticed it by any exclamation nor alter- 
ed his position. This useless firing soon ceased on both sides. 
The first lieutenant came and reported this to the Commodore, 
which he knew well enough. He received the orders to secure 
the guns, and beat the retreat. After this, the uncle again approach- 
ed his nephew, who stood up to receive him as he stepped in 
from his stern-walk. The Commodore's countenance was darker, 
more demoniac than ever. He began addressing Augustus by 
swearing a terrible oath, which was interrupted by Mr. Alsop again 
appearing, and announcing that the guns were secured, and that 
the ship was well off from the land. 

^'And pray, sir, what damage have these cowardly, skulking 
t'rench reprobates done us ?" 

'^ Hulled us three times. Sir Octavius, shot away the main-spriiig 
stay, and damaged the running rigging a little." 

*' Wounded any spars ? " 

"None, Sir Octavius." 

** Thank God ! There is an especial Providence that watches over 
the interests of religion and loyalty. These regicide French can 
do nothing against his Britannic Majesty, God bless him T* 

*' But, Sir Octavius, I am sorry to acquaint you, that one man is 
kflled outright, and five wounded grievously." 
Mere casualties of war— the spars are safe." 
May we pipe to grog. Sir Octavius?" 

** No, sir, not until I have settled my little affair with that ypong, 
sulky scoundrel," meanings by these polite epithets, his nephew^ 
who made the third person in the after-cabin. t*he first lieutenant 
stood for some moments motionless, yet anxious as to wh{it ne^t 
might ensue, whilst the Commodore paced athwart and athwart, 
now his weather-beaten face as pale as it could be with concentra- 
ted passion, now ^11 his ferocity on the verge of breaking out into 
inaniac rage. At length, he broke forth thus : 
, " Mark you me, Mr. Alsop, mark you me. We have dpne our 
duty, sir ; and yet, after chasing them half round the world, those 
rascally French atheists are safely moored in their stinking pool of 
a harbour. May they and their. ships rot there 1 But there they are 
safe, aad with at least twenty of our merchantmen." 

"Forty-five, Sir Octavius; forty-five I counted myself, sir/' 
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** Well, sir, and suppose you did ; d — n it, sir, do you call this 
subordination, contradicting the commander-in-chief? Well, sir, 
say there were thirty, yet we have done our duty. So, sir, these 
twenty or thirty — t suppose that the master has put down the lesser 
and the more probable number in the log — ^I repeat, sir, these 
twenty merchant-ships will, just now, be a great loss to the coun- 
try. Yet we have, I say, done our duty." 

" No doubt on't. Sir Octavius. " 

'^ Yet his Majesty, God bless him ! and the Admiralty, may they 

bed d ! and the country — the tag-rag, foh I — no, none of them 

dare say I have not done my duty." 

''Utadoubtable, Sir Octavius." 

'' Is it so, Hr. AtsopT And mark you me, TU still do it, sir. I 
will flog this yonng gentleman." 

'' Sir-r-r," said the astounded first-lieutenant, fallitig back two 
paces. 

'' You hear it, sir ; I will flog him. Let the boatswaiki, and the 
quarter-knaster, and the seizings be in the fore-cabin directly. Is 
not that order plain?" 

'' Sir Octavius, if T might most humbly, and most deferentially, 
and most circnmambiently, " — the poor shocked first lieutenant 
wished for eloquence, and so he chose the longest word of which 
he knew not the meaning — ** most circumambiently mention, that 
shots have been fired in anger— several broadsides of shot. Sir 
Octavius ; life has been taken, and blood spilled ; in fact. Sir Oc- 
tavius, we have been in action ; and ever since I have been in his 
Majesty's navy, which, man and boy, has been about — \Qi me see — " 

'* Silence, sir!" 

'' I was only going to observe. Sir Octavius, that, after a shot 
fired in anger, punishment — '* 

''Obey!" roared out the Commodore, dashing his iron-loaded 
arm violently on the table. Mr. Alsop made a hasty retreat, and, 
when fairly outside the door of the after-cabin, swore an oath so 
terribfe, in which the word tyrant bore a prominent part, that the 
chaplain said it made his very hair stand on end. It must, there- 
fore, have been a very bad one indeed. 

That there is a savage delight, a diabolical pleasure, in giving way 
to the wild career of anger, those of the irascible temperament too 
well know ; it is tike the triumph of riding a wild horse through a 
wilder storm ; a feeling of the enjoyment of a terrible power — a feel- 
ittg, gnilty, despicable, but still, to the tyrannical, a sensation of 
intense delight ; followed, it is true, except in the very maniac, by 
repentance always — often by the bitterest remorse and agony. To 
this hideous excitement the old Commodore had now given un- 
bounded sway; yes^ wrath may be truly said to be the hunger, the 
famine of the wicked soul— it wSI have its prey. 
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** Mr. Astelly are you prepared to undergo the punishment that 
your mutinous conduct has brought upon you ? " 

''Any punishment, sir, even unto death, that inflicts no dis- 
honour." 

'' Tsha, younker ! Tefi dozen would not hurt you." 

" A single lash would destroy my living soul." 

"We shall see, we shall see." 

" You will never see it." 

''Come, sir, no bravado. The hour is almost up; my oath is 
unaccomplished. You called me here to make one request in pri- 
vate; speak." 

What was said by the nephew to the uncle no one knew ; for the 
conversation, that had been hitherto carried forward in a loud tone 
of voice, distinctly audible through the thin bulk-head, seemed 
suddenly to have ceased. 

In the meantime, the first-lieutenant, the boatswain with his cat, 
and the quarter-masters with their seizings, with three or four of 
the officers, were assembled in the fore-cabin, to await the issue 
of the quarrel between the relatives. 

"Brimstone and blue blazes!" said Mr. Alsop, the first luff, to 
the chaplain. "Parson, why do you suffer this? You can lay 
your blubber lips close enough to old Backysquirfs ear when you*ve 
got a nasty story to tell him ; but now you havn*t a word to say to 
prevent old Iron-fist from flogging his own flesh and blood." 

" Hum ! ah ! I must not interfere. The Baronet loveth the youth, 
therefore he chasteneth him." 

"Liquid lava upon such love I You a man of peace, and be 
d d to you. Fie upon you, fie upon you, parson !" 

This conversation was held apart, among the officers only. 

"Tm calculating as how," said the boatswain, twisting his side- 
lock respectfully to the first-lieutenant, "that if so be as the lash 
once touches— Lord ! sir ! it will break his heart ; he won't live 
an hour after it." 

" Why, sir, there's his hammock-man, as has gotten him into 
this shindy, roaring like a bull on the main-deck, wanting the skipper 
to flog him ; he'll jump overboard, if so much as a hand is laid upon 
Mr. Astell." This information was the offering of one of the quar- 
ter-masters. 

At this, forward stepped an " ancient mariner," the senior quar- 
ter-master of the ship, with his right hand full of the spun yarn for 
the seizings. " Mr. Alsop," said he, in the most respectful manner, 
" I am sixty years old and odd, and the back of an old man, whose 
face has so often braved the enemy, ought not to be bared to the 
cat; yet, if it could be done, sir, I wish you'd let Sir Hoct-ive-us 
know, for every lash he means to give his nevy I'll take a round 
dozen, and thank ye; I will, by Josh! " and, in the energy of his 
action, he flung the seizings out of the port, 
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"There they go/' said the boatswain. I wonder whether theyll 
fetch the harbour, with this leading wind and the flood tide : a pity 
they shouldn't haye a consort. Well, there goes the michinnite's 
cat—red baize, fringe, and all— to keep company." And he jerked 
the cat-o-nine-tails out after the seizings. 

"What are you about, Mr. Sorsbey?" said the first-lieutenant, 
" I can't suffer this." 

" Well, they may break me for it if they like." 

What more he would have said must remain for ever unknown ; 
for, at this moment, a scuffling was heard in the after-cabin, then a 
crash of the breaking of glass, and a loud cry for "Help!" from 
the Commodore. 

"The younker is rubbing out the number of his mess," said the 
boatswain. 

"Sarye him right," muttered more than one of the seamen. 

The officers, however, immediately rushed into the after-cabin, 
and found the table over-turned, the cabin-windows broken, but 
the cabin vacant. They heard, however, a violent spluttering and 
splashing about the rudder-cloth. On looking over the ship's stern, 
there was the old Commodore, with his iron hook entangled with 
the rudder chain, his head nearly on a level with the water, which 
every moment splashed over it, taking away his breath at intervals ; 
bat, when he could speak, he called out as loudly as his spitting 
ootof the salt water would permit him, "Heave to — slower the 
boats — unhook me from this cursed chain : I can save him yet. 
Poor Gus ! Dear Gus ! Strike out, for your mother's — ^for your 
wretched old uncle's sake." 

Mr. Alsop comprehended the transaction in a moment ; he flew 
on deck, hove the ship to, and lowered down both quarter-boats. 
One of these immediately took the Commodore up, and they both 
went in a vain search after the Earl of Osmondale. Night had now 
closed in : the Terrific was on the lee-shore of an enemy, and the 
flood-tide had now set in strong towards it. It was, therefore, like 
dallying within the jaws of death to remain hove-to in the present 
position. Little time, therefore, could be afforded to search for 
the unhappy youth, and that time was almost a treason to the safety 
of the ship and all hands on board. What seemed to confirm the 
opinion that he had sunk was, that the two boats found themselves 
amongst a fleet of French fishing-smacks, which were never mo- 
lested by the British cruisers; and, though many of them were 
hailed, the answer was uniform, that they had seen nothing like a 
human body, dead or alive, floating about. 

Even the distracted old uncle began to perceive that it was time 
to return, the more especially as lights were observed to begin to 
drop down into the batteries ; so, with a deep sigh from every man, 
^d a heart-broken groan from the old Commodore^ the boats 
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turned their heads towards the ship^ and left, if not already drown- 
ed, the young Earl of Osmondale to perish. 

Drenched to the skin with sea-water, exanimate, collapsed, the 
Commodore, when the boat came alongside, was forced to be lifted 
on board. He was a hideous spectacle. His countenance pallid, 
his limbs trembling, the black patch washed away from his eyeless 
socket, he tottered the most humbled, the most abject wretch across 
that quarter-deck from whence he used to command with power 
greater than that of an Eastern despot. Attended by the chaplain 
and the surgeon, he entered immediately into his cabin, and flung 
himself down on the sofa. Prostrated as he was, both in mind and 
body, the spirit of the sailor was still strong enough upon him to 
cause him to send for his first lieutenant. In a mild Voice, and 
with accents almost broken, he said to him, ** Be so kind. Sir. Al-^ 
sop, as to do all that is necessary to make a good offing. At ddylight 
to-morrow make the signal to shape a course for Spithead, each 
ship to make the best way she can. If, by to-morrow, I should be 
dead or raving mad, Mr. Alsop, you had better giye yourself an 
acting, order, as captain. As the squadron will be di&persed yott 
will have then no superior officer over you ; the short promotion 
may be of service too with the Admiralty. Good night I Remember, 
gentlemen,'' looking at the surgeon and chaplain, ^' If these sfaoald 
be my last words, I assert that Mr. Alsop is a gallant officer, a 
gentleman, and a good and a humane man. I would write it, sir, 
but I cannot hold a pen. Again, good night I " 

Mr. Alsop left the cabin to superintend the necessary duty, tJian- 
derstruck with the miracle of mildness that he had just witnessed. 
** Too good to last long," he muttered. ^' Wish he had clapped 
bis fist to the certificate, however. Acting captain of the Terrific. 
Good." And then with increased spirits, he began to execute the 
orders he had received. 

In the cabin, nothing could persuade the Commodore to take any 
precautions as to his health. When the surgeon remonstrated with 
him as to the consequences of remaining in his wet clothes, be 
only shuddered, and sternly said, '' Do you think, sir, that my 
nephew is dry ? — Poor Augustus ! " 

At length, he desired to be left alone; and, as he refused all as- 
sistance, either to his body or his mind, the curators of both left 
him to the solitude of the bitterest remorse that could harrow up 
the heart of a human being. Perhaps it was the best things after 
all, that the old gentleman could have done, the passing of the night 
in his wet clothes, for the next morning it brought on an aggravated 
fit of the gout, accompanied by a violent access of lumbago, and aA 
intensely acute attack of rheumatism in all his limbs, excepting the 
right foot and his iron hand, the former being occupied by the 
gout, and the latter being no further injured than by being a little 
rusted. Being now one mass of physical pain, he had less tiaie to 
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attend lo the tortures of the mind. The next morning he was, as 
he deserved to be, a pitiable object; but as he was neither quite 
dead, nor quite mad, the amiable first lieutenant was forced to wait 
a little longer for his self-given acting order. 

Among Uie whole ship's company there was, the next morning, a 
universal feeling of indignation. The most injurious reports be- 
came current against the Commodore. It was more than rumoured 
that he had stunned or stabbed his nephew with his iron spike, and 
flung him overboard afterward. Augustus' hammodL->man n^ 
longer held up his dead, but took to his own hammock. But all 
this fermentation among the crew was nothing to the ebullition thai 
^diS going on, without ceasing, in the midshipmen's berth. This 
sorrowful occasion added more tropes and varieties of figures of 
speech to the eloquence of vituperation than ever Demosthenes or 
Cicero inyented when they poured forth their indignation against 
tyrants and public peculators. They damned the old Commodore 
most potently, and with all the unction of a polemical doctor of 
divinity, they cursed him perpendicularly, from the crown of his 
bald head to the tip of his gout-tortured toe, and then transversely 
from the end middle-finger of the right-hand, right through his 
breast, including heart, lungs, and liver, unto the extreme point of 
his iron fia at the termination of his left arm. He was thoroughly 
cursed. 

The two midshipmen who had been flogged said glorious, very 
glorious things upon suicide, and, as they rubbed the afflicted parts, 
declared that no gentleman ought to be publicly whipped jand live; 
and then th^ both vehemently declared that they would follow 
young Astell's splendid example, and jump overboard, and after- 
wards sat as still and as quiet as the painful nature of the recent 
operation they had undergone would permit. 

We must now return to the Conunodore, who, the following 
morning, as eagerly solicited as the night before he had sternly 
repelled all medical assistance. We will not say much of the night 
of agony that he had passed. It was as if his soul had been tossed 
to and firo in a boisterous sea of fire. His body now was quiver- 
ing with pain through every fibre. He was no longer the mild 
Commodore. Wrapped up in flannels, and with a red woollen 
nightcap on his head, and heaving upon his sofa, a little after nooli 
be sent for his principal officers. He received them with a fierce 
and furious expression of countenance, strangely and often ludi- 
crously diversified by the distortions caused by sudden spasms of 
pain, and at intervals by the downcast look of shame that a proul 
man must wear when he is concocting a lie. His speech ran on^ 
somewhat thus : 

'' Gentlemen,— this infernal gout I — ^gentlemen, indeed ! not one 
of you had kindness enough, or sense enough, or spirit enough, to 
beg the boy ofif; not that I was going to flog him— fire and ftuy! 
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— parson, do you think I'm like yourself , a mass of blubber with 
no nerves in me ? — boom off your bloated carcass ; not a word had 
you yesterday to say for Gus, and be d — d to you — all alike. I am 
a wretched old man, but that's neither here nor there — so mark ye 
me, gentlemen, an accident has happened to Gus, — poor, noble 
Augustus! — the strangest, most fatal accident in the world. Gen- 
tlemen, I was angry with him, — how justly angry, all know; you 
heard him dare me to flog him. Yes, poor boy ! he knew be was 
safe, — as if I were going to flog my own flesh and blood, my son, 
gentlemen, — you know he was to haye married Becky, Miss Bacuis- 
sart I mean. Oh — ^h — h ! — this intolerable lumbago, will nobody 
knock me on the head at once ? — ^Poor Becky, poor Becky ! — oh, 
— oh I you don't know, gentlemen, what I suffer. Now, Augustus 
has a mother living, you all know. Lady Astell ; we must not be 
brutes, gentlemen, and break her heart at once. If any scoundrel 
were to go and bear to her the lie that her dear, her noble, her 
only son jumped overboard — doctor, doctor, Fm suffocating I D — n 
you, sir, is this a position to place a patient like me in? — lift me 
up — stand aside, gentlemen, — give me air, give me air. It won't do 
— brandy 1 a glass of brandy ! " 

^* With all submission. Sir Octavius, I supplicate, as regards this 
brandy — " 

*'My dear doctor, but this one glass, and then I will obey you 
like a spaniel." 

The brandy was drunk, and the Commodore continued. *^ This 
is- a melancholy business, gentlemen, and Lady Astell is a fearful 
woman. God help us all ! Now mark you me, this is just the way 
that this dreadful accident happened. In our private interview in 
the cabin, I admonished my nephew, and I think I brought him to 
a sense of his disrespectful conduct ; we got, at length, into a very 
friendly discourse. Oh ! these spasms, these spasms ! What do 
you mean, Mr. Bronston, by those mutinous looks? — do you think 
I lie, sir ? — Well, in the midst of this, those infernal king-killing, 
God-hating French began popping at us ; it made me a little angry, 
I must confess, and something Gus said provoked me again. When 
it was all over, I was a little angry, and talked again about flogging, 
half joke, and half earnest, when you made your report to me, did 
I not, Mr. Alsop?" 

'^ As you please, Sir Octavius," said the conscientious first lieu- 
tenant. 

" 'Tis not as I please, sir, — 'tis the fact. Well, Augustus and 
I were again left alone, and after a little more lecturing on my part, 
we made all right. I believe we shook hands — I am not quite 
certain, but I may say so ; " — ^and now the old man began to tremble 
exceedingly, and to speak so rapidly, as hardly to be intelligible. 
** * Now Augustus,' said I, as 1 was walking the stern-walk, looking 
at the miserable bali-practice of those beggarly French, * I think. 
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Gas, they have put a shot in under the lee-count^r ; if they have, 
we mast plug the shot-hole directly. Jump, Augustus, into the 
quarter-gallery, and see if I'm right; but don't overreach yourself; 
but he did, — he did — he did, — and lam a miserable man — I caught 
a glance of his beautiful hair one moment in the wake of the ship, 
—the Lord have mercy on his soul, and on mine ! " 

The wretched uncle paused, and there was a dead silence. No 
one believed him, and he saw it. At that moment Augustus Astell 
vas fully avenged. After a struggle the Commodore proceeded. 

''Out of respect for the memory of the departed, you will let all 
this, gentlemen, be made known ; and," turning to the master^ 
whom, with the other officers ordered to their cabins, he had re- 
leased the night before, *^ you will insert in the log, diat, during 
the action with the French squadron, Mr. Astell accidentally fell 
overboard whilst in the execution of a perilous duty, and was unfor- 
tunately drowned. Gentlemen, I have done." 

Having finished speaking, the Commodore sank back exhausted^ 
upon the sofa, and turned his face away, hiding it partly in the: 
pillow; but his awe-struck audience did not disperse, — ihere was a 
whispering among them, and, at length, Mr. Alsop said, ''Sir Oc- 
tavius, it is not our part to doubt one word of all you have been 
so good as to tell us concerning this unfortunate affair ; but we 
shall have some trouble to inake the account generally believed — 
inasmuch — inasmuch *' 

The Commodore, without lifting up his head, waved his hand idh 
patiently towards the door. 

"Inasmuch — that is to say, or I should say, on account of— be- 
cause— just before Mr. Astell jumped, — fell overboard, I mean, — 
he wrote a short letter to his mother, which he swore his messmate, 
Hr. Danvers, to deliver with his own hand." 

''And he'll keep his oath," grunted out the old quarter-master. 

As if a Promethean flash of tenfold life had passed through the 
frame of the Commodore, he started on his legs, and, despite his 
goat, lumbago, and his rheumatism, never stood more firmly upright 
in his life. 

"The letter, — the letter ! " he roared out in a voice of thunder. 

"Mr. Danvers has it." 

"Send for him immediately — fly 1 why is he not here?" 

Mr. Danvers walked into the cabin as stealthily and as suspiciously 
as the fox might have been supposed to do had he been compelled 
to walk into the den of the lion that simulated sickness. 

"The letter, the letter! and if you have broken the seal — " bel- 
lowed out, with extended hand, the Commodore. 

"What letter. Sir Octavius?" said Mr. Innocence, looking down 
modestly, and folding his hands demurely before him. 

"The letter Mr, A^t^H wrote yesterday, sirrah! " 
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"0, Sir OctavittSy he never wrote any letter to me; we were 
idways close enough together for conversation." 

** Dare you trifle with me ? — ^Mr. Sorsbey, the cat. — I mean, sir, 
the letter that Mr. Astell wrote to his mother." 

'^I don't know what letter yon allude to, Sir Octavius." 

** How dare you to lie, sir, on an occasion so solemn as is this? 
— ^to lie almost over the dead body of your messmate; — the letter, 
sir, immediately." 

^'O, sir, the occasion, as you say, sir, is too awful for gvUty 
lying; I now do remember something about a note — ^Is that the 
letter that you mean, sir ? " 

** You begin to remember, do you? — I mean the letter, sir, 
that Mr. Astell gave you for his mother, just before he accidentally 
fell overboard.'' 

** That letter, — 0, thai letter. Sir Octavius. I hope, sir, with all 
submission, that you do not think that I would tell a lie on this so- 
lemn occasion any more than yourself. Sir Octavius. That letter 
CLCctdentally fell overboard too, sir." 

"Destruction 1 does a boy like this dare to mock me? Where is 
the boatswain? Mr. Sorsbey, bring the cat directly." 

"Tou DEiay flog me, Sir Octavius, if you like; but depend upon 
it I will not jump overboard," said the little mutineer, quite com- 
posedly. 

" If you please. Sir Hoctivehus," said the boatswain, with a scrape 
of the foot, and a bow of the head ; " if you please, sir, yesterday 
— in the shindy and confuscation yesterday, — ^the michimite*s cat 
fell overboard by accident." 

"Get the thief s cat !— no — gentlemen, leave me, all but Mr. 
Alsop and Mr. Danvers." 

The Commodore again sank almost lifelessly upon his sofa. Well 
did he divine of what fatal importance that letter would become to 
him. Suffering as he did, he made every effort to recover it. He 
first sent for the master-at-arms and the most intelligent of the 
ship's corporals to search the boxes and the desks of Mr. Danvers, 
and then every chink and orifice in the midshipman's berth, not 
permitting the younker to leave his sight during the process. When 
this proved fruitless, he had his person thoroughly overhauled, and 
with no better success. Both the Commodore and the first lieute- 
nant then did all th^y could by cajolery to get it from him, but he 
pertinaciously maintained that he had it not; and the only confes- 
sion that they could extort from him was, that, suspecting for what 
he had been sent for into his cabin, he had, as he came up, thrown 
it out of one of the lower-deck ports. With this the wretched 
baronet was forced to appear satisfied. 

The next day he anchored with his weather-worn squadron at 
Spithead, the most miserable man upon the face of the earth— 
though he was afloat, ^^e -v^ill pot correct the expression, for, at 
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Spitheady at least, there is earth under the waters, whatever waters 
there may be elsewhere under the earth. 

Is not the whole of this chapter one great moral lesson to all who 
are put in authority? 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Tou bare not appareU'd yonr fiiry well, 
It goes too grand and seema an acted pageant. " 
Lady. ** It is an oraament 

Mike» it more terrible, and yoa sball find it 
A weighty injury, and attended on 
By fitting yengeance." 

Dbvil*8 Lawgasb, bt Wbbstbb. 

Whilst the Commodore, a prey to every bitter feeling, and per- 
fectly afraid to show his face before any of his own family, was en- 
deavoaring to dispel all reflection by the energy with which he was 
refitting his squadron, we must now repair with our friend, the 
reader — for, by this time, we know that we have made him our fast 
and good friend — with him then we must repair to Trestlelree-hall. 

April had just commenced with its alternate smiles and tears, and 
the long twilight was shedding a mist, balmy with the blossoms of 
the fruit-trees, around the old and large mansion. Though not 
cold enough to require it, a clear fire enlivened the drawing-room, 
and, as no one seemed to think it necessary, candles had not yet been 
ordered. This large room is occupied, in the first place, by the 
stately and still very beautiful Lady Astell, and Miss Matilda Ba- 
cuissart, looking very lady-like, very pretty, and extremely deli- 
cate. The other female was Miss Bebecca, our sad old Commo- 
dore's daughter, behaving with a great deal of propriety, as this 
was the period in which she benefited much by the control and the 
example of her aunt Astell. The fourth person was a gentleman, 
our quiet and intelligent friend, Mr. Underdown, whom we left in 
ill health at Rio Janeiro, but who, not having had to chase a flying 
sqoadron, had arrived in England perfectly recovered, about a 
fortnight before. 

Lady Astell had only arrived to dinner, full of the intelligence of 
the anchoring at Spithead of the Commodore's flying squadron, 
and in a violent trepidation between joy and fear, expecting every 
Qioment to hear the clattering of horses' hoofs, and the riot of 
chariot-wheels, bearing her brother and her only son to her arms. 
She had travelled post with Mr. Underdown to Trestletree-hall to 
meet them. 

Five months had no^ elapsed since the titles and estates of her 
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hosband'd family had devolved upon her son Augustas. She fondly 
hoped to be the first person to communicate to him this news, the 
first to bail him as the Earl of Osmondale, which natural wish the 
wilful Miss Rebecca had most wickedly resolved to defeat, even if 
by so doing she were trampled under the horses' feet. 

Altogether, it was an hour of great excitement. Every one was 
restless, and hardly reasonable, if we except Mr. Underdown, who, 
every now and then, they all thought ill-naturedly, and for him 
most ill-naturedly, threw in very unpalatable doubts as to the arri- 
Tal of the expected uncle and his nephew that evening. He did not 
much regard Miss Matilda when she said that he was unreasonable, 
and only laughed when Rebecca called him cross, and threatened 
to purloin his book ; but, upon his saying with a studious careless- 
ness, that they had better give up all hopes of the truants that night. 
Lady Astell threw upon him a look so reproachful, that he felt it 
to the heart, and immediately commenced talking of the fdte that 
had been long in preparation, to welcome the young lord to his 
tenantry and the family estates. 

They were soon again on the long disputed point as to whether 
Augustus should be drawn in a triumphal car through his park by 
twenty young farmers, who had requested to be allowed thus to 
show their respect, but upon the propriety of which exhibition his 
mother had some doubts, as savouring too much of vain pageantry 
on the one hand, and debasement on the other. Miss Rebecca was 
strongly for the car and the young peasants, as she secretly pro- 
mised herself a place beside him. Matilda was also of her opinion, 
whilst Mr. Underdown allowed the car, but disallowed the men har- 
nessed to it ; — he recommended four white ponies, and as many 
young men as chose to walk beside them, whilst his mother really 
cared little about how he entered his future home^ provided only 
that he came. 

** Tm sure it can't be any debasement to the men," said Rebecca, 
tossing back her clustering ringlets with the prettiest little disdain 
imaginable ; *' for Gusty — I should say the Earl of Osmondale— 
has every often drawn me about in the garden-chair, and I have 
^een the Earl himself make a back for half an hour together, for the 
village lads at fly-foot, and get his dear back well thumped too with 
their huge brown fists, as they went striddle-straddle over him.'* 

" Striddle-straddle 1 my dear Becky," said the gentle Matilda ; " I 
think the word is not very pretty on the lips of a lady." 

'' Fiddle-de-dee, aunty ! what am I to say when I see a parcel of 
young men open " 

*^ Turn your head on one side and say nothing at all — both leap- 
frog and fly-fool are very vulgar games — I wonder that the young 
scions of the aristocracy condescend to demean themselves by play- 
ing at it. Don't you think, dear Mr. Underdown, that such games 
are exc^issiv^ly vulgar ?" 
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'' Almost as vulgar as eating and drinking/' said the gentleman, 
with a quiet smile. 

"There, I told you so/' said Miss Matilda; ''your own favou- 
rite is against you." 

'' Never, never 1 " said Rebecca, jumping up, and giving him a 
smacking kiss, that might have been heard at the lodge. 

'* I am excessively shocked ! fie ! Miss Rebecca Bacuissart, you 
never saw me jump up and kiss Mr. Underdown in that outrageous 
manner/' 

" In what manner then would you do it ? '* 

" In no manner at all, miss. And besides, you must permit me 
to tell you that, when young ladies, who think that they have com- 
pleted their education, have occasion to speak of that part of the 
person of young noblemen, which is covered by a portion of the 
coat that does not button up, it is by no means consonant with the 
best notions of propriety to call it ' his dear back.' " 

'^Hoity toity! here's a sermon from aunt Mat." 

'* Aunt Mat indeed I Agnes," turning to Lady Astell, ''reprove 
your too forward niece, if you please." 

'* We will, my gentle sister, that there be neither reprovings nor 
reproaches this blessed evening. I almost loye her for the wild- 
ness of her spirits. Matilda ! is not Augustus coming home?" 

"Augustas is coming homel" 

The words were repeated by all present. They were a talisman 
for the purest happiness. 

'' Now, my dear Rebecca," said Mr. Underdown, almost getting 
the beautiful romp on his knees, " let us hear the end of your ar- 
gument in favour of turning the village lads into horses. From so 
tnethodkal and systematical a young lady, the reasons must be very 
forcible." 

''Ah I yon're laughing at me, dear, naughty Underdown; but I 
don't care. I haye got very good reasons : in the first place, nei- 
ther Augustus nor myself are very heavy." 

' Oh, ho, ho ! the secret's out at last I " and all present joined 
heartily in the good man's laugh. "No other reason is requisite ; 
so you ride with the Earl ! " 

In the midst of the hilarity in which the beautiful, and now much 
improved hoyden joined, the gates .of the lodge were heard to 
slam to, and a single horseman dashed up at speed to the door. 
The laugh was suspended — did I say, only the laugh ? — every fii- 
collf of the whole party seemed wound up in one intense feeling 
of anxiety. No one spoke or moved, until the same horseman 
was heard to retreat. As the noise of the clatter of his steed 
died away along the gravelled avenue, a slight yet very percep- 
tible shudder passed over the frame of Lady Astell — ^the first dread 
presentiment of evil. 

This silence was at length broken by three slow and, just now, 

a 
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ominoiis taps at ihe door ; and no other person bud mfSmnt for-* 
titade to utter the simple words, ''Come in ! " but the yowgestof 
the party. The old and white-haired butler entered, with a large 
letter upon a salver, but the seal was designedly placed undernea^, 
Be advanced with a grave and slow step Co Lady Aiiell i she ex- 
tended her hand towards it tremblingly, and no sopp^r had Jacob 
seen it in her possession than he hurried from the (Irawipg-room 
with all the agility of a young man. 

No sooner had Lady AstelFs eye caught the large black mi$ 
than she shook the letter from her, as if, tocautioqiriy» fib» had 
taken up some noxious reptile. 

''I cannot, I dare not read it; Mr. UnderdawQ-r-dare yoii?" 
Having said this, she could scarcely prevent bar^^lf from fliotipgi 
Miss Matilda had already taken ao attitude, 

Mr. Underdpwn picked up the fat^d letter ; but, before be broka 
the seal, he rang for the servant. 

'^ Where is the messenger who brought this ) *' 

^'Gone, sir; he would not even alight: said, sir, be bad orders to 
return immediately." 

'^Did he not say who sent this? *' 

*' He did not, sir ; he said nothing else.*' 

*^ You may go.'' When the servant had retired, Mr. Uaderdowa 
said, in the most soothing of all hufiian tones, *'My dear, dear 
Lady Astell, w^ must prepare ourselves for some afflictioB. Let 
us each pray inwardly, for a space, for fortitude, before we break 
this dismal seal. I an grieved, much grieved, to say, that ib% mh 
perscriptipQ is ip the handwriting of the Commodore ; '* and ibea, 
his voice faltering so as to be almost inaudible, he eontinned, '^ We 
must prepare ourselves for the worst." 

*^ Yes," said the little dutiful daughter, sobbing aloud : " Ab dir 
rection is in father's nasty pothooks and faaDgers* Whai can have 
happened to dear Augustus ? " 

'' Let us kneel and pray.*' 



'' Now am I prepared. |Iy dear, my nobto friend, read iha lei* 
ter, but silently ; and then tell me, in one single word, my fiu^,'* 
said the mother, with the dreadful calmness of a settled despair. 

Mr. Underdown mrned his face away, and, whilst the tears 
streamed down his thin and pate cheeks, he slowly read the wo^ 
fraught document from beginning to end. Having done this, he 
folded it up, and put it, with a sorrowful deliberation, in bis wajsw 
coat-pocket. He advanced towards Lady Astell : she stood iip with 
a smile — a smile! — ohl that sickly, ghastly, heartrrending smile-^ 
to receive him. ** Speak : oh 1 my friend ! fear me not; I am nerved 
to hear the worst. I am strong : speak." 

*' Augustus is in heaven.". 

Lady Astell fell into the arms that ber former lover had, witb a 
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fearM pregenCiiBeiit, held out to receive her. She had happily 
fiuted. 

Soenes Kke cheee «re best hurried over. Let my gentle readers 
ef ibe teader mx imagine, if they wHH, the a^l^Mfting recoveries to 
FeooHeetion, and the fearful relapses of the bereavM mother — ^the 
mofe vialeot, yet infinitely less painful, hysterics of Miss Matilda— 
and ike viM, and almost savage grief of Rebecca, who, as yet, 
had 4iev«r fckitod. Let us now suppose that 4t is nearly midnight ; 
aad 'that ibe afflicted party, each fearful of the effect of solitude 
upon the other, dread to separate. 

At length, the bereaved mother lifted up her voice, and spoke : 

"The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be 
tbe muM^ Ibe Lord 1 " 

''Amen ! " responded Mr. Underdown, solemnly. 

'' Bat it is thou, oh, my brother I who hast done this — ^this over- 
crael thing. Who now shall fill up the void in the chivalry of the 
country f The noble of the land may now call in vain for the re- 
presentative of the noblest of the races among them. He is dead ! 
My Augustus ! my son 1 my brave and my gentle one ! Brother, thy 
&ce I never can again look upon ; we must be strangers to each 
other. Toar heart was stone when you plucked my solace, my 
support, my glory from me. You cannot give me my son again. I 
forgive you — I hope I do forgive you, but let me never see you more." 

'^ Agnes 1 Lady Astelll^' said the agitated Underdown, ''this is 
anchristian ! " 

** It ain*t,'* roared out the spoiled child ; '' it ain*t, sir. Let father 
show his face, if he dares — let him, I say. Augustus ! my friend^ 
my dear gentle friend, my playfellow. Til care for nothing now. 
ni learn no more lessons, read no more books ; no. Til never go 
to church again— never — Augustus, we shall never more sit in that 
pew together. Til tear my clodies> Til break all my playthings— I 
will. Ill do a]l, all I can to spite and to vex my father; — yes, I will, 
I win ;" ^nd she stamped on the floor in wild, and impotent, and 
most unbecoming passion. 

*' Go to bed. Miss Bacuissart^ directly !** said Mr. Underdown, 
quite angrily. 

** I wqn't. How dare yon to tell me to go to bed in my own 
house? I don't love you any longer, nor I won't let you love me. 
m sit qp crying all night. Go to bed^ indeed I Aunt Agnes won't 
tell me to go to bed. Dear, good aunt Agnes, if you say to me, 
go, I wQl go ;" and she came and kneeled at her feet, and buried 
her lear-scorched and inflamed countenance in her lap. *' You 
wOl not scold me ; no, you loved me for poor Gusty's sake." 

" Loved you— oh, yes I now and for ever, my dear, dear child !" 

** I will go to bed, aunt, if you wish it." 

'^ No, dear ; you had a noble space in the heart of my son ; you 
8hd share in our grief. Now, Mr. Underdown, I know that my 
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task in this world is done; I must prepare myself to die.. A few 
more scenes like this would kill me. To-morrow I will depart for 
my own desolate home, and make myself ready to render up my 
soul to its Creator. I cannot stay longer in the house of this mur- 
de — this cruel brother : here the air seems to suffocate me. See eve- 
rything ready for my departure to-morrow, immediately after 
breakfast — ^breakfast !— shall I ever eat again ? But, before I seek 
my solitude, let me know all — the manner of it; I am too much 
stunned to feel a second blow. My approved, my constant friend, 
read the letter." 
Without hesitation or remark, Mr. Underdown rea^ as follows : 

" H. M. S. Terrific, Spithead, April 5, 47— 

*^ My dear Sister, 

'' I wish that I had Underdown near me. Fm never lucky when 
he's not within hail. Couldn't tell you the news by word of mouth. 
Sha'n't come home till much of the gale has blown itself out. Sia- 
guiar thing this, as I hear that he had come to the title. No luck, 
as I said, when Underdown is away ; pray send him here as soon 
as may be. This is very bad news, indeed, sister ; but we are all 
God's creatures, and in his hands. I am a good deal broken down 
myself; refitting the squadron, as you know; but it does not much 
lessen my grief, and this unfortunate news — but I've forgot that I've 
not yet told you. It is, perhaps, best that I should make an extract 
from the ship's log. There can be no lie, there , you know, sister. 
' March 3ist. 5 p.m. Strong breezes and cloudy. Wind north and 
by west a quarter west. Cape La Hogue west, a quarter south, 
fifteen miles. ^Saw the French squadron, six sail of the line and 
two frigates, with twenty prizes, close in*shore on the larboard- 
tack, going free. At G"" 30^, French squadron, rounding into 
Cherbourg, opened fire upon the Terrific; returned ditto with re- 
peated broadsides. At T"" W ceased firing on both sides. During 
the action, the Honourable Mr. Augustus Astell, midshipman, fell 
overboard, whUst in the execution of a perilous duty, and was un- 
fortunately drowned. At 8 p.m. filled and made sail.' 

** So you see, sister, we must bear up as well as we can. Tell 
Matilda not to take on ; and my love to Becky, and I shall keep a 
taut hand on her when I come home. Upon second thoughts, let 
Underdown stay with you for a time : he is a good hand at swabbing 
up a grief. No more, at present, from your loving brother, 

" OCTAVIUS BaCUISSART." 

When the reading of this letter had finished, Mr. Underdown 
said, ** My dear Lady Astell, though our beloved Aiigustus has pe- 
rished obscurely, he perished as gloriously as any hero who ever 
sacrificQ4 bimself for the good of his country. I will not, just now, 
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urge upon yoa the usual topics of consolation. The blow is a 
dreadful one, and your grief must be poignant. I would have it so. 
But I need not tell you, that there is, above us, a fountain of mercy 
that is inexhaustible. Apply there, my dear lady." 

But her mind was wandering over the turbulent waves, among 
which she fancied that she saw the corpse of her beloved son, toss- 
ing to and fro. 

''No funeral rites," she exclaimed; '*no decent service of the 
dead! On shore, even a favourite dog finds a burial-place. My 
SOD, my son!" 

'* What, my friend ! are forms and ceremonies, compared to 
the incense of the heart? The soul will^ in its purity, as easily arise 
from the depths of the seas as from the sculptured monumental 
marble; but, if it would soothe you, let us now, even before we 
separate for the night, read the service for the dead." 

''It would soothe me greatly. Let all the household be assembled.'* 

The scene that followed was a painful and much exciting one; 
yet, upon the conclusion, it had a tranquillising effect. The tears 
of all still flowed ; but they were, with but two exceptions, tears of 
pious resignation as well as of grief. 

As Lady Astell departed to her chamber, Mr. Underdown said 
to her, " Lady Astell, by the chaste love that I once bore you, and 
by the holy friendship that will bind our hearts for ever, I conjure 
you in your private devotions ere you sleep — " 

—''Sleep!" 

" God will, in his goodness, send sleep to you. I conjure you, 
ere you sleep, to remember in your prayers your unfortunate bro- 
ther; ask a blessing upon his head." 

" I will— if I can." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** This is the Tengeance of a soal drown'd deep 
In tb* unfathomed seas of matchless horror.*' 

We must now proceed to relate the events of the following morn- 
ing. Mr. Underdown was always an early riser ; but he seldom, ex- 
<^pting in the middle of summer, left his room before breakfast, 
employing his time either in study, or in checking the accounts of 
Sir Octavius' very large estate. Miss Matilda Bacuissart hardly, on 
any occasion, could be induced to make her appearance before 
noon ; whilst Rebecca, as the whim of the moment controlled her, 
was up before the carol of the earliest lark, or in bed when the sun 
M con)m5»D^ced throwing shadows eastward. 
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Now> on this memorable foortb of May, exaedy at aiae 0'clodiy 
there sat in the breakfast-room at Trestleuree-hall, 10 their own esti- 
mation» two very important personages. The one was Becky Backy; 
for no better title did she deserve, if yo« regarded ber appearance; 
She had been scarcely sleeping all ni^t for crying, mA, a» the&rst 
glimmer of day broke through the window-curtains, the heiresa of 
Trestletree-hall arose, and, unwashed and unkempt, she caase dowt 
stairs, unlocked, uaBarred, and unbolted the hsdl-doo?^ and straight- 
way went to ¥isit Augustas AstelFs while pony. Tber morning was 
raw and misty, and the paddock she had to cross over, and the 
dirty stableyard she had to wade through, bedjd>bled aud bemired 
her clothes up to the waist. It was of little oonsequeaee to bey, 
for she had now determined to do everything that she oughi not 
to do; and, as she was quite proof against taking coM, she had Mt<- 
ther (Jare for appearances nor alarm for consequenees% 

As all the siabies, which were at some distance from tho hoose, 
were walled in, the door of the stable that contained the pony had 
not been locked, so the young lady was soon within it, with her two 
white and symmetrical arms round the neck of the gaitle and yet 
spirited steed. She caressed and wept o?er it more fondly than 
she would have done to its master, and^ as she thouf^ herseff 
onwatched and unheard, she gave Tent to the most endearing 
expressions to the memory of Augustus. 

"Fye a great mind to starve myself; but it is dreadM to be 
hungry. I won't live ; Til kill myself. Til wait til) fathv eomes 
home, and then set fire to the bouse. I wiU^ dear^ dear, dear Au- 
gustus, for your sake. We'll all die together ; aiHl then there'll be 
an end of the family, and of their foc^sb pridie, and leetures ««l 
proprieties, and lessons, and all. I'll burn the bouse down* aii4 all 
in it. But poor, good Mr. Underdown — ^what has he done that I 
should burn him ? No ; I must wait till he is away. And aunt 
Matty, good, silly aunt Matty; I'd burn my whole body sooner than 
scald her little finger. And father — rough old father — ^after fight- 
ing so long and so hard — ^shocking to burn him ; and so kind to me, 
too : no — he mustn't be burned. Oh dear ! there's nobody to burn 
but myself. What i^all I do— what shall I do? Do they call this 
a bed for Rover?" 

So, having her attention directed to something else, she was a 
Uttle less inconsolable, and eottmenced making up the Vntim With a 
large pitchfork^ aii oecupaiioii that wasy alas \ nm too Musiial will 
ber. She bad not, however, poked and tossed aboiii long, h^t^t^ 
some one under the straw laid hoM of the prong cil the fork, atd a 
broad^ very boyish, and merry-looking visage hoveabove the ficter^ 
whilst the rest of the body was still concealed beneath. 
. '"Tastbeaving," cried the fonny faco. ''Yo«ba^iiettrly{>oked 
ny starboardf skylight.' ' 

Nothing daunted at ibm s»gid» WfpmiAeiK^, iMNoiA iHlMlew 
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pfi(»^ and ttmi, poisiog the weapon in her right hand in the act 
to strike, she stood no bad representation of a young Yenas of tlie 
Amazons. 

''And nrho aire yon, that I find ooneealed like a robber, on my 
pt^mk\§^7 Stand iip and speak 1" was the bold challen^ie of the 
fearless hoyden. 

'' And so t Win. I atfi sure, if yon are bat half so kind afi you are 
pf etty, yM wBI do ihe no injirry. I am sore that I an speaking to 
thd daNlgbtcjr of the llgbting old Gomraodore, d— n hhtt!'' 

'' How dare you, miserable ragrant that you are, speak thus of 
my father with disresfpectt^ 

''I beg your pardon. Miss Rebeoca, but I thought that I just now 
heard you talking yourself of making a grill of the old boy." 

'^No more of this nonsense, or I will rouse the establishment. 
Again I say, who are you, that I may know how to act by you?" 

** Now don't be frightened. Miss Rebecca." 

^* Whal, frightened at such a Jiitle thing as you are?— are you a 
beggsir, or a tramp, or what?" 

''Alas! young lady, something not much better — I am a deser- 
ter." 

** Speak — quick — ^from what ship ? " 

''The Terrific." 

"What, what of toy father?— and, what of my dear Augustus?" 

''I was his friend — ^his dearest bosom friend." 

*' What, of Augustus Astell?" 

''Of him — of no one else — ^I have deserted on his account." 

''Deserted for him, for my own Augustus? You dear little 
fellow; how 1 loi?e you T 

"iTefi, miss, I hate suffered muobfor him ; your respected father 
has dogged me twice on his account." 

" Poor little fellow ! — come up to the house, and tell me all about 

it.'' 

But litde Danvers did not like the ri^ ; so he and miss walked 
about in the shrubberies till nine o'clock, during which time the 
ragged little midshipman had done his utmost to make the daughter 
believe that her father was one of the most execrable tyrants that 
ever stepped upon that former arena of tyranny, the quarterdeck 
of a BAaa-of-war. 

Now let us tiew these two sudden fipiends walking hand in 
haad op to the door, smiles struggling with tears in the coun* 
teMQce of the young lady, impudence with alarm on that of the run- 
away reefer. 

"May i believe it?" said the impassioned hoyden. 

" Not exactly beKeve it. Miss Becky, but the chances are great in 
Msfitvonr : the ereiling wasdwrk, and though the weather was cold, 
tlie s«h-waier it atwtys watmer ttea the air, and the oiflbig was 
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covered with small craft. Augustus swam like a duckr-I never can 
think that he was drowned, he*s such a fine fellow." 

''I will think him alive still; I could hug you for the very 
thought. Shall we tell his dear mother what we believe? " 

** I don't know— I think not, it would worry her so much, miss. 
And if he should be drowned after all !" 

** Never think so— are you sure that he could swim?*' 

^^ Why, I never saw him ; and I don't think that he ever told me 
he could, but he was such a glorious chap, he could do everything." 

" We'll ask Mr. Underdown directly." 

'^ Mr. Underdown, old Ironfin's secretary, is he here?" 

" yes, he'll be glad to see you." 

** No doubt, no doubt ; but , miss, I must up anchor and make a 
fair start of it. Why, he'd hand me over to the C. P. before a cat 
could lick her ear, or as we say afloat, in the twinkling of a bed- 
post." 

** You say very funny things afloat — but you shall stay here and 
say them ashore. Why, do you think I'm going to part with you, 
my nice little midshipman ? " 

** You're sure he wont? " 

" Daren't,— 0, you are a dear little fellow 1 " 

So in they walked together into the breakfast-room, and very 
soon every servant of the house was tumbling over each other to 
do the thousand-and-one orders of the absolute heiress. The most 
sumptuous breakfast was ordered — fowls, with mushroom-sauce, 
were to be immediately prepared, and the best wines got up from 
the cellars. 

Now little Daniel Danvers, or double Dan, as he was usually called 
among his messmates, though he was treated by Miss Rebecca in a 
manner so patronising, was full three years older than herself, 
though hardly so tall. He was broad, and somewhat stunted in his 
growth, but with one of the most pleasing faces for a chubby one 
that ever grinned over a flinty biscuit. He was so astonished at all 
he saw, that had he not been excessively hungry, or we should 
rather say, completely starved, he would have been motionless with 
awe. The magnificence of the apartment, for surpassing anything 
that he had previously conceived, the plenitude and the refinement 
of the repast, and the assiduity of the numerous servants to forestal 
the least wish of a handsome, though dirty, slatternly girl, appeared 
to him like the enchantment of some fairy tale. However, he ate 
on and said nothing, whilst his benevolent hostess, extremely 
amazed by an appetite so far beyond what she even conceived pos- 
sible as belonging to a human being, continued heaping his plate 
with luxuries. 

^'This potted char, you delightful Dan — ^" The door opened, and 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Underwood, and in her travelling-dress, 
the majestic figure of Lady Astell entered the apartment, Daniel's 
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knife and fork fell from his hands in affrigbe, and he remained 
staring at the new-comers, as if the last mouthful that he had swal^ 
lowed had been too large for deglutition. 

** Never mind them, Daniel dear, it's only aunt Agnes and Un- 
derdown. Don't trouble yourself to rise." 

^' Who, in the name of all that is improper, have you got here? " 
said Mr. Underdown, rather sharply. 

'^ O Rebecca! what vagary is this?'' said Lady Astell, mourn- 
fally. 

Now Mr. Danvers had nothing about him to plead for him but 
his face, which, when prepossessing, they say is a letter of recoid- 
mendation written by the hand of God himself. As regarded Da- 
niel, the letter itself was indisputable, but the appearance of the 
body that carried it, and of all accessories belonging to it, gave 
the lie direct to the assertion of the letter. He had travelled on 
foot for nearly eighty miles through wet and inclement weather ; 
his clothes were ragged, the little linen that could be discovered 
about his neck was filthy, and his hands were black with ingrained 
dirt. Add to all this, the fluttering remnants of his uniform bore 
about them ample specimens of the bed that he had occupied on the 
previous night, for they were covered with hay and straw, and 
other kinds of stable dirt. Rebecca, though in sad plight, perhapa 
never looked more beautiful. The glow of enthusiasm was on her 
countenance, and her eyes lightened up with the immortal fires of 
the soul. 

*^ Who is this, Rebecca ? " said Mr. Underdown, sternly. 

^^My guest and my friend, — quite enough, I should think, to 
satisfy you, sir," said the fair vixen^ firing up. ** Father says I'm 
not to be thwarted, and I won't." 

'^ Pray, miss, — and I ask it with much humility, where did you 
pick up this rather ragged friend of yours?" 

'* In the stable ; he had slept there all night — more shame for us. 
Our best bed is not good enough for him." 

** Mr. Underdown," said the intruder, stammering, '' I was the 
friend of Augustus Astell." 

" My boy's friend I " shrieked out the mother. " Speak, speak—" 

'' I declare, it is Daniel Danvers," said Mr. Underdown, now 
recognising him for the first time. 

^* Yes, I am that unfortunate person. I was the messmate, the 
confidant of Augustus Astell. I am now a deserter from the Ter- 
rific — you may give me up if you like^ I shall not regret it, since I 
have kept my oath.' ' 

** What oath ? — hasten to let me know all. If you are my son's 
friend I will protect you." 

^'Oaunt! Mr. Underdown ! before another word is spoken 
to him, could Augustus swim?" 

The answer from both was, ^' Not at all." 
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All Rebecca's buoyancy of s|ifiriu Yaniahed in aa lAsfant, fki 
bunt forth into an hysterical sobbings and buried her faee ia her 
hands on the breakfast-table. 

** What is all thisf ' said the agitated mother, scarcely able to 
speak. 

^' Why, my lady,)iist before Augustas jumped overboard*-^'* 

*' What horror is this ? — overboard I my son a suicide !" ArM*^ 
ed e«t the dislraded mother, staggering to a chair. 

** Rash young man, behold what you have done !" cried Mr. U»- 
defdoiruf seizing Danvers by the collar, and shaking him rsdely; 
dwne out of this apartmeiit with me." 

Buit Lady Astell had not fainted ; a new and stra»ge \ile seeMsdl to 
have bees given to her, and in a hoarse voice sbe said, '' Mr. Vb* 
derdown, I command you cease. He was my son's frimid-*-«resi»e6t 
Imn, love hhn, veaefrate him, — he is the nessefiger of truth j the 
sKgbteM violence, the least, harshness, even of a word, toWardi 
that yo«tb, and our friendship is severed, and for ever^ Gmnetd 
me, my son's friend, come to me that I may embrace yev^ Noir^ 
by the metber ibatt most once have loved yon, by everything dear 
^ your young heart, teH me all— all-«all ! Mr. Underdown, fof^ 
bear ; I am not nad-^I am not agitated — I am d6 longer tkf weak 
creatmre that I was yesterday— now teH me all." 

And then the bewildeted youth told the fact simply as all 8uppo» 
ied thm it happened* 

As this dreadful narrative proceeded, a singular alteration cantt 
over Lady Asiell. She seemed to be changmg her identity ; the 
fBatmres of the countenance coidd scarcely be sttd to be the same — 
Aeir foraief expression was gone for ever, and instead thereof, 
they assumed a rigid and vindictive sternness that belonged more 
to chiselled marble than to mere muscle, veins, and arteries^ The 
stature appeared to increase, the colour flashed again upon her 
cbeek« Now all saw that she had other purpose than to di^ At 
length, an iron smile wound itself, like some fell snake, about the 
curve ef her upper Up. When the sad story was told, th^ife re- 
mained but little of the christian Agnes Astellh--she had beeoibe the 
ancient Medea. 

In the course of this narration, the letter from the desperate son 
to the mother was mentioned, yet she asked not for it. As the boy 
spoke on, he tendered it ; but she then put it back with her band — 
strange, dMt when the awful catastrophe of her own son wai de<* 
tafled, she shed no tears. Yet when young Daniel told of his owa 
persecutions, the flatteries and the floggings that he had suffered to 
make htm deliver up the secreted document, and the perils and the 
privations that he had undergone in deserting, and in his jo«rn€fy 
to TresdeUfee4iaH after having been in vain at Lady AsteH's resi- 
dence, the silent tears stole down her face. When aK vaafiaffllied» 
she said quietly, '^Give me now the letter.*' 



jHie tock and kiMed it; but did «^ tfaed bveak *» setk JklMr*' 
wards she tsm^d te Mr. Uaderdown, and said to him, in a ttrange^ 
wffiataral toae^ ** Yoa bave beard all tbia. Mare yoa aayAnig to 
say ID extenoation of tbis murder by a kinHMut if ia, aaf It 

■9W* 

'^Compoae joiffadf, dear Lady AateH^^-^your ap p e atata terrl^ 

fef aia." 

''Does it! — ^I never felt in better bealtb ia nf iifo^-^-llfongar^ 
more resolute, or more able to do any befitting deed. Will you 
answer my question?" 

''Simply, then, this ; that there is no evidence to contradict the 
statement, that Sir Octavius himself made in the cabin to his offi- 
cers, in his letter to you." 

"I am satisfied; I will not ask you if you yourself believe it. 
Yesterday I knew that I had no longior a soa-*4 learn to-day that 
I have no longer a brother." 

"Let me reasoor with you." 

" No, sir ; there is a higher duty imposad apon us. Let us read 
the mandate of Ae dead. Lhtet t<y the voice of bim, — ^the young, 
and the beautiful, unnaturally drowned beneath the chilly waves, — 
lit aa sea whai he^ wM as to ()o, aad that, so sure as there » a 
figkleotts Gfad to punish tbis murder, that wifl Hre sorely do. Uah 
la^'* atmt ihei^ read the lettw, irhiel^ ire here repeal. 



ti 



^ When you see this, go and demand from your brofther your 
tittltdered son. I am praying to God to bless you. 

" AcavsTQS AariUr/' 

"Augustus, my beloved! you shall be obeyed Uif tha letter* 
The question shall bt thundered in his ears — ^sleeping and waking 
he shall hear it ; in health and in sickness — ^yea,. it shall edio among 
the jabbering of the evil spirits that will hauat bis bed of deaibr ' 
"This is too horrible, too uncbristiaa, ^m) uowoiaaa^#' 
"Say you ml aad you all say yo« loved Augastus^ Goase^ 
my young and gallaAt sir^" twniog to Banvwa,, "havo yon p»« 
rents J" 

" I am an orpbaA." 

"So nraeh die better — I adopt yoo. You will awaf l«rith B»a» 
the carriage is at the door; let me leave this accursed roof, but I 
will return to it again in torror. For the sake of those who 
remain^ I will not lay my isurse on the door-posts, but I shako 
the dust off my feet ou tibe threshold. Rebeeea, hoaoar your fo- 
ther ; sdme time hence I may learn again to love you^ Mr. Uodai^ 
dowuy {arewell;-^woii)d that J eouM say, 'may wo meet here- 
tftw ia happier timta.' " Tban, leaning on the shouhkr o( Aa 
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yoathy sbe strode proudly through the hall, stepped irith him into 
her carriage, and the horses being urged into a Airious gallop, the 
whole passed away like the disturbed vision of the morning that 
haunts the sick man. 

^* Behold two noble spirits degraded!" said the sorrowful 
Mr. Underdown, as he directed his steps to the library. 

Awed and stupefied, Rebecca went and flung herself upon her 
bed, and cried herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'* Like a roeky-hearled demoa, 

He flogged all his seamen. 
And (heir grog he did stop in port aod at sea ; 

So ia scorn they all held him. 

And Trora command they expell'd him. 
By an order from the lords of the admiral-<iee.*' / / 

On board of His Majesty's ship the Terrific, refitting with all 
jspeedat Spithead, matters did not, as far as concerned the old Com- 
modore, proceed better than at Trestletree-ball. After putting 
everything in motion to recover the deserted midshipman, Daniel 
Danvers, the sick and soul-troubled Commodore was ten days af- 
terward petrified with astonishment, and sorely annoye^, by an 
order coming down from the Admiralty for the honourable dis- 
charge with all arrears of pay and prize-money, to be paid, not 
only of the said deserted Daniel Danvers, midshipman, but also of 
Thomas Sunninghill, ordinary seaman, and formerly the Earl of 
Osmondale's hammock-man. 

This portended mischief— and the mischief was not slow in ar- 
riving. Another two short days, and lo 1 the Commodore is su- 
perseded in his command, without reason assigned, without cere- 
mony, even without official civility. The thing was, to the old 
gentleman, for some hours, incredible. ^'Supersede me!'' he 
roared out, foaming with passion, '^ at this critical time, too. Are 
the ministry mad ? Me ! — the fighting old Commodore ! Me — 
no, they have not superseded me. Yet this letter looks damnably 
like it. Blood and fury I I'll know the very bottom of this. Man 
the barge." 

The barge was manned, and there was another mortification 
awaiting him. The news had spread, and there was a broad, and 
nOt-to-be-misunderstood grin on the countenance of every one of 
the boat's crew. 

'' This is too bad," said Sir Octavius. '< There's the gratittfde of 
the world for you^— Now all these fellows I have diligently ilogged 
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into thirteen of the best seamen in the fleet, and mark ye me, the 
nndutifiil rascals are quizzing the old Commodore. my fine fel- 
lows, bnt we will square* our yards together when we get on board 
again. Give way.*' 

They needed not the order. They never before pulled with a 
better will. They believed that they were landing him for the last 
time from the Terrific, and, for once, they were right. And yet, so 
suitable was Sir Octavius altogether to their rough and generous 
nature, that when they had got a new commander, there was not a 
man on board that did not wish for the old Commodore back. But, 
as they landed him at the Sallyport at Portsmouth, they were in- 
dignant at his conduct towards his nephew, for many of the men 
actually thought that, in his rage, he had thrust him overboard with 
his own hand. 

At the moment when the Commodore was assisted on shore, for 
he was still very ill, the coxswain, with a grin upon his countenancoy 
took off his hat, and ''supposed that they need not wait for his 
honour." 

For this ungracious hint, the Commodore knocked him with his 
iron hook fairly off the step into the water, and told them to wait 
where they were till the devil ordered them off. Then hobbling 
between a couple of midshipmen whom he had brought in the barge 
with him as a pair of living crutches, he repaired to the admiral's 
office. His reception there was cold in the extreme. The admiral 
had no charge to bring against the Commodore, yet he would very 
willingly grant him a court of inquiry on any point on which the 
Commodore himself might feel sore. This was to Sir Octavius 
wormwood and bitter aloes. He proudly declined his superior 
officer's offer with little thanks and a grim smile, and quite crest- 
fallen, repaired to the principal hotel. ' 

''Yes I, even I, am superseded. Would it not be a wise action 
incontinently to go hang myself? Supersede me I Is it possible ? *' 
He had no sooner uttered these words, as he sank a martyr to physical 
and mental pain on the sofa, than a clerk entered with a cuttingly 
civil letter from the admiral, intimating to the Commodore, that, 
as under all the circumstances, it might be unpleasant to his feelings 
again to go on board the Terrific, the more especially as his successor 
had already joined, the admiral had taken upon himself to order 
all the Commodore's effects to be carefully landed and forwarded 
to him to his hotel. 

At the reception of this insult, the old Commodore's first im- 
pulse was to call the admiral out ; but rightly judging, after a few 
minutes' reflection, that he was acting under instructions, he deli- 
berately tore the letter into small pieces before the messenger's face, 
and burned them, telling him coolly, that he '' might go from whence 
he came, as he had no answer to give the admiral." He then dis- 
missed bis midshipmen^ ordering them to request the commandiof 
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dKeer n nni his servants asfaere, irifli the eiception of his steward, 
who was to remain to saperiateiid the disembarlialion of his effects, 
■e was then left io the sotHiide of an inn, and, with macSi more 
leisure than inclination, to think upon his nephew, his daughter, 
and 1^ lister; and fully to comprehend how much misery to him- 
aalf attd to others ihe had created bj the indulgence of his evil pas- 
sions. 

The Commodore was not the person long to remain either pas- 
sive or kmctive. He said that he would give that day and the ftyl- 
Ipwhig night to repose. He did so. But this repose was, to him, 
tba meet active of an tortures. Notwithstanding the advice of a 
pliysioian Ihat hehad caHed in, and that of his own naval surgeon, ihe 
next noming, he ordered a chaise and four, and proceeded to 
London, not to repair the evil of his contemptuous dismissal from 
eoannaod, for ^the knew was irreparable, but to endeavour to 
tnwe o«t ihe toSuense whidi had brought it about. 



CHAPTER X. 

down. Wast ^Tef at cdnrt, Aieplierd? 
vfiMPin. JfQ» truly. 
C/ttvu. Xbmi ttMNiAft'damMil. 
Corin' Nay. I hope— ^ 

^(H9». Truly, ihou art damnecl, Hke in tn-ro^ed egg, aH on one aide. 
40mrin* Iter not being at conn? Yonr reaaonr 
Clown, Why, If tbou never wastat court, thoo never aaw'st good mannera ; if thon i 

aaw'st good iinanners, then thy manners mast he wicked, and wickedness is ain, 
wd atn^iadanuuilieB « thou art In a parioos state, shepherd. SBAKsniiX. 

Kow i>4be ehrooidler of the passages in the life of the old Gom- 
inodore, wm, as I have before told my very good friend the reader^ 
an aneient, a very ancient mariner ; a little prosy or so, and must 
fatt?e my own method of telling my ^tory, or, peradventnre, I may 
not be able to leH it at all. There is always a sad confusion in my 
head about dates. That, I suppose, arises from my being placed so 
quieriy on the shelf. The torpidity of so safe and quiet a eityation 
naturaliy extends to the mind, and years slip by me now, with not 
80 much opoft Aemto record them in my memory as weeks used 
to have. Now I cannot, for the life of me — and that cannot now 
be mudi — fell -exactly in what year Sir Octaviqs came post up to 
London. I only know very well that it was in the self-same year, 
or, perhaps, one year or a year and a-half after, I had made ac- 
4|uaitttance with one of the King's pages. At that time, I thought 
that I had served as a lieutenant quite long enough, and having a 
if&tj mtitral— perhaps, a laudable though uncommon desire to be 
yMideii^^ommafider,«fN' reading a particuhir portion of Gil Bbis de 
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Sanlilime ten tiises over, and being then anemployed, I came op to 
London^ in order to wake my fortune, if not at Court, at least 
tbroogh it. 

It is necessary, before I commence this delicate subject, to make 
a profession of a loyalty that has been the light of my path and a 
solace to my heart, eyer since I could distinguish the one, and felt 
the other throb to the first generous sentiment. One little excep« 
tion, one little pause in this generous current of feeling, I certainly 
had. That peccadillo I have forgiven myself; all the world ought, 
therefore, to be satisfied. 

Instead of repeating my loyal sentiments, before I touch \^filAf 
OP the personal character of the third George, let me put in my 
humble conviction and attestation of his great private virtues, and 
greater, though often disputed, public worth. In all the qualiliei 
that adorn and dignify the individual, Envy herself, though sparred 
OB by a detestable faction, could never deny that he was not pre* 
eminent* That some events of his long and paternal reign were dis^ 
a8trou»-Hhat much treasure was expended, much blood wasted*— 
that the empire was dismembered by the loss of the American colo- 
nies, and an imperishable debt accumulated on posterity — ^is as trao 
as it is lamentable. All these were the creation of uncontrollable 
events. The King had no hand in them, but to temper their seTerity 
to the nation, and meliorate their effects to mankind. George the 
Third was just such a monarch as the spirit of the times, as regarded 
Sngland*s future prosperity, demanded. Had he been more yield* 
iDg to the outcries of the mad democracy, whose evil genius waa 
ravaging Europe, the constitution would have given way to the 
encroaching rottenness of sedition, implied in a thousand ways, and, 
though seldom openly acted upon, at all times— and at no time 
more than that— -energetically, though silently, at work. 

Had he been a stern sovereign, and attempted to put down the 
then two prevalent levelling principle with a stronger hand, either 
(if laws enacted on the occasion or by miltury force, a crisis of 
bloOd would have ensued; a civil and a servile war would hare 
ravaged the land, and England would have run the demoralising 
and sanguinary race of republicanism with regicide France. 

No greater sign of a special Providence interfering for the safety 
of England could, to my poor understanding, have been shown^ 
than that of permitting to us the blessing of his long and virtuous 
reign. Had the majority of his subjects but a tithe of his noble and 
good qualities, reform had not now been needed, and the empire 
would have been as great through the action of a long prosperity, 
as it proved itself only by passing through much misery and adversity. 
However glorious he made his temporal crown by the splendour of 
his virtue, if there be any assurance in reason and any truth in religion^ 
be will inherit one that is eternal, where ihe factious shall not trouble^ 
And Ihe cry of misery, not to be relieyed, sbaH ne? er be heardt 
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Let me not, then, feeling and believing all this, be accused of 
irre?erence towards his memory^ if, in the playfulness of my tale, I 
may, whilst I do honour to his goodness, allude to some of his pe- 
culiarities. His character has now become history ; it is the property 
of any writer who may wish to make use of it, but a property 
that should ever be handled with delicacy, and treated with that de- 
ference that the great may think they have the right to command, 
but which the good only can ensure. 

To resume. I came to court. I took this measure from the 
most amiable of motives. In the first place, I had no interest, 
excepting long services and very disabling wounds. In the next 
place, I did not any longer like to keep watch at night, inasmuch as 
the wound, made by the musket-ball that passed through my lungs 
in Howe's affair of '94, always brought on an inflammation when I 
was exposed to the damp airs of the night. It was not for the vain 
distinction of being called Captain, or for the sordid advantages of 
two or three shillings a day more pay, but merely to prevent myself 
catching dangerous colds, that I sought this, my next step of pro- 
motion. It is plain nothing could be more disinterested. All these 
considerations weighing upon my mind, [ came up to London, and, 
after much assiduity, I was at length so happy as to be introduced 
to a little old man, one of the oddest affairs possible for the office, 
but who was yet actually a page to his most gracious Majesty. 

The little old man liked me, and I liked the little old man, so I 
followed the Court from St. James's to Windsor, and from Windsor 
to Weymouth, and from Weymouth again to St. James's. 

My old friend did not do me much good. He told me that the 
great lords and ladies were always begging about the persons of 
their Majesties; and that they begged so loudly, and so continuously, 
that he was really ashamed to beg at all : but that, when he found a 
favourable opportunity, he would mention my request, as soon as 
he possibly could. At length, I was in the ecstasies of a third 
heaven; I attracted the monarchical notice. It was on a blessed 
Tuesday, of all the days of the week ; it was in the Green Park, of 
all the places of the world. As his benevolent Majesty passed me, 
I uncovered, and made him a low and reverential bow. His ma- 
jesty looked at me — his Majesty spoke. Turning to a great lord, 
with a broad blue sash across the shoulder, he said to him, re- 
specting me — the identical individual myself —his Majesty George 
the Third verily said these words : 

'*Bad — bad — bad — very bad cough. A pale — ^a pale thin young 
man. Often see him — bad, bad, bad cough — must take drops, 
drops." 

But by this time his Majesty had dropped me so far a-stern, that 
what particular drops they were that I was to take never dropped 
into my ears. Think of that — ^to be prescribed for by the most 
puis9aot potentate in the world! I concluded that my fortune 
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Was made. I sought and found my old friend the page. I shook 
him by the hand for one quarter of an hour, without intermission, 
and afterward felt much hurt that he was not so sanguine as myself. 
But the honour had been done me; fate could not deprive me of 

THAT. 

Don't think, reader, that I am growing garrulous upon myself, 
without regard to the progress of my story; you will find that my 
personal adventures at Court really had something to do with the old 
Commodore. 

Well, after this most happy occurrence, I crossed the king's path 
more and more. It was all the same whether his Majesty was at 
Windsor, or Weymouth, or Kensington, or Hampton Court, or 
Kew, there I was also, coughing louder and bowing lower than 
ever. At length, a flippant, coxcombical prig of a shore-going lub- 
ber of a lord in waiting — ^I shall never like a lord in waiting again 
— stepped up to me one day in St. James's Park, after the royal 
party had passed on, and told me that it was his Majesty's request 
that I no more ha unted his royal path ; and that if I did, he should 
hand me over to the constables. 

Here was a blow indeed. I had a great mind to have kicked the 
lord in waiting, almost in the royal presence, but as he did not 
wait until I had made up my mind, he left me waiting where I 
stood. I might have exclaimed with Wolsey — ^I wish I had now ; it 
would then have been some relief to me — 

"Farewell, a long farewell^ to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man; To-day he pats forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, Aill sorely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do." 

But I did not. I went home to my lodgings in horrible spirits, with 
my detestable cough worse than ever. For three days I bemoaned 
over my blighted hopes. I began to think that Wilks and the Op- 
position were not altogether devils incarnate; and that there might 
be some virtue in Charles James Fox. I began to reason upon 
my infirmity : ^' If kings,*' said I to myself, ** dislike chronic 
coughs, they should not go to war, and thus get their subjects shot 
through the lungs." Alas! I was fast expectorating my loyalty 
from my lungs. 

At length, my little old page called upon me. He found me un- 
gartered, with ravelled hose and shoeless feet, almost a rebel. 

** His Majesty has asked about you." 

'' And what did he say? " said I, moodily. 

7 
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^' He asked me the name of the pale gentleman who coughed so 
much." 
" "Well?" said I, brightening up. 

" I told him; and your profession." 

" Did you say nothing to him about my suit at court?" 
. *^ The opportunity was not a good one. But five minutes before. 
Lord- Pleadwell had been asking for the promise of the next va- 
oancy of a commander for his younger son." 

"And got it, of course I To be sure, the young honourable is a 
ketler su^'ect than I; he has not been hacked to pieces by wounds, 
or got a ball through his lungs, nor ever will. I believe he is not 
yet twenty ; I know that be never saw a shot fired in anger in his 
life. The King is right to give bim this promotion ; there is much 
more service in him than I." 

" Bu( the King has not given it to him as yet^" 

"Yet! True; but what further said his Majesty about so maimed 
and humble an individual as myself?" 

"That with your vexatious — his Majesty was a minute in being 
delivered of that word — and obstinate cough, you should take care 
of: yourself." 

"And was that all?" 

" AIL" 

" And much good that will do me." 

"Got for dam ! Mein goot vriend !" said the page^ for the little 
old page was a German. "Dis not one everybodies that can vrag 
de King aske about l^is dritty cough ?" 

No sooner had the page gone, than I bought me, at the next 
chandler's shop, a whole half^quire of foolscap, and commenced a 
pamphlet in these words : 

" The vices of a ipQnarchical governoient are manifold and mani- 
fest. As the earth cannot bear two suns, neitb^ can this kingdom 
bear two majesties : therefore the majesty of the people and the 
majesty of the monarch are incompatible ; and shall the majesty of 
die n^any succumb to the majesty of an individual?" 

Wbeft I had written thus far, I was seized with so strong an 
attack of coughing and of conscience, that I was forc^ tplay by 
my pen» never again to resume it as a political pamphleteer. 

TJheAext day my friend Sturnzer called, all smirks and smiles. 
'^His Majesty has sent you. this box of lozenges, and. this note, 
written with his royal band^ to the First Lord of thQ Admiralty, 
which you niust deliver in person." . 

, I showed the German out of my room, with the deference due to 
ao emperor, dressed myself in my best uniform, waited immedi- 
ately upon the First Lord, a^d. found myself a commander on the 
following Saturday. 

I think that I am the fir^t nava\ officer who ever coughed himself 
into a commission. 
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On th»mxi) drawing-room, I went to conrt with the largest bol- 
Iron epaulet on my left shoulder that London could furnish. I was 
most graciously, received. * • ' 

"Captein Brib— ib— bibble," said his most sacred Uaiestv 
A**^;v . *• ^^"^ ^ y*""" ^'''"Sh? Took the lozenges—^ eh? 
1 ? r prescription too-did good ? Ah ! I see, J s€e-«hoi 
through the lungs that first of June-severely wounded wiih Jervia 
-fcnowal! know all-lay by, lay by-get well, get well-kings uqoI 
<toct«ps. Pretty.very, very pretty, UdyGeorgy!" '«'»?"^ 

So, as I concluded that this last sentence could not,, by anr stretch 
of vanity, be addressed to me, I coughed out my gratitude anil 
passed' on. They put me on the shelf then, like an old ediUM^ 
sermons ; but, as they gilded me pretty well at the time I shaU 
not complain. They might have done better, as I ha.ve said hefoiT 

m m^ ^flT'*"^^ '' "^ '*"'«^8ot well, and I am- now, JSi 
010 fisHow of fourscore aad upwards. •*•«»» 

Now it was most necessary to tell my reaiiers thus Quoh. of 
myself^n order that they may be assured that I had soma dumml 
by whwA I obtamed news of what passed at court. '*««™m 

I bad just kissed hands upon the receiving of miK «ommisakiir 
when Sir Octavins Bacuissart came tearing up to town. His faor^ 
jaded horses and his mud-covered chaise standing; at th» doo. .if 
the Admiralty, caused a great sensation at the west-end. and.» oiiil 
ereater in the dty. For half-an-hour consols fell omS iSJ 
per cent., as it was believed that the Austrians had received a sev«rA' 
cbeck; but when it was known on 'Change that a naval commailder 
m fall uniform had alighted from the vehicle, the funds took an 
npward direction, and rose two per cent. : there had been soiha 
great naval victory What a iiiss the coming to town of the »Zy 

Sd! ^**'"""*'***''® "****' ®"'y ** ''"*>* ^h he was super- 

The First Lord and twoof the juniors were making a Board 
The wooden heads of the. Admiralty can alwaqw make somethine 
vhen they are laid together. A board is certainly something ThI 
Old Commodore had an audience granted him immediatelv • hi 
tad, however, much difficulty in obtaining it ; for two nortor- 
coidd hardly heave the heavy and fighting oH pod»gn^vf.a^aSZ 

The meeting was very cool and civU on the part of tbw Lordi- 
«>P8, very irascible and imprudent on the part of the BaroMfc 
rfce only answer that he could get was, that it was no loKrerfor 
T ^i >'«erests of his Majesty's naval service that SirOowioa 
Mould be longer continued in command. No cbatge was brounfat 
<Ht intended to be brought agjainsLhim. He might retim- there wm 

Z.T}uJT^'"\ '"•*****» ^^ ^^^f communiMtjoM witli the 
^i had better be made through tbft omal duonai^ by iMtw of 
"firnce, directed to the secretary. jw»«wwr 
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''Then I will have a personal interview with his Majesty." 

the First Lord thought that rather improbable, as he knew there 
was a disinclination in that exalted quarter to seeing the Commo- 
dore. Indeed, he knew that the Lord Chamberlain had orders to 
intimate to the Commodore, that his attendance, either at the levees 
or the drawing-rooms, could be dispensed with. 

''Indeed !" roared out the Commodore. " And has it come to 
this? Then, my lord, I will exert my hereditary privilege, and 
see their Majesties in a manner not very agreeable to them. By the 
vigour of saltpetre will I, my lord !" 

" Then it is true ! " muttered one of the junior lords, who was tak- 
ing lessons in the art of government in this, so-called, school for 
statesmen ; and, in two minutes afterwards, he was in his chariot, 
going, with all speed, to St. James's palace. 

The First Lord smiled incredulously ; and the mortified old Com- 
modore retired from his audience in a worse humour, if possible, 
than before. 

The nature of this menace will be afterwards explained. Whe- 
ther this threat that Sir Octavius had imprudently made a year be- 
fore, and which had been just carried by some sycophant to the 
royal ear, or that which took place, as will be described in the 
ensuing chapter, brought about the Commodore's dismissal from 
his command, the reader must himself determine. Perhaps he will 
say that both of these things had an equal operation in working 
out the downfal of the veteran hero. 



CHAPTER XI. 

'* The loTe o* th* widow for hor 0DI7 ton 
or all affecUoDs ever is ttie stronsest* 
Host violent, moat anredstable ; 
Since 'tis, indeed, her latest harrest-home, 
Last merriment Tore winter." 

Old put. 

After relating, as I have, my own adventure in the last chapter, 
no one has a right to feel surprised that I knew all the court-se- 
crets of the time. What with my intimacy with the old German 
page, who, I observed, was much more friendly and communica- 
tive to me after he could call me Captain Dribble, which he always 
pronounced Dibble, than when I was plain Mister, and my acquain- 
tance with the functionaries of the palace — there are no servants 
immediately attendant on majesty — I was pretty well informed of 
what was going on, and I flatter myself that I knew the royal de- 
termination on some of the most momentous points that then agitated 
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Earope, at least a foil half-hour before the hononrable Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt. I may be deceiying myself, of course, for I am, as I 
bare too often said, very aged, but at the time, or perhaps a little 
after they happened, I prognosticated events — ^that's all. But any 
sensible person knows I could not have done this had I not been 
iamiliar with state-secrets, owing to my relations with the palace. 

The supercilious and the sceptical may ask, upon what autho- 
rity do I relate all these events ? My answer is as triumphant as that 
of the minister in the wrong, who is backed by a large majority. I 
am unfortunate in my similes — but I am too old to mend them. 
Perhaps my critics may take the trouble to do it for me — ^they are 
tinkers and botchers, who, not being able to make a kettle them- 
selves, contrive, in attempting to mend the faulty kettle of otherg, 
sometimes to get into hot water, and always to make two holes 
where there was only one before. But this is talking (en parenthhe) 
sadly. 

To revert. My answer to the supercilious and the sceptical is 
this. I sailed with the old Commodore myself in the early part of 
my life, and was intimate with him and his family for many years. I 
have had the honour of visiting Lady Astell, but I confess that I never 
could take the liberty of asking her any questions. So the reader 
must take my account of the following scene between their ma- 
jesties and herself cum grano sails, — that is to say, according to the 
version of those who come in grand with the salt, as they lay out 
the royal table. I have not forgotten my Latin yet. 

The very day after Lady Astell had left Trestletree-hall, clad in 
the deepest mourning, she came up to London, requested, and im- 
mediately obtained, what is called a private audience, of the Queen. 
She fell at her Majesty's feet, and it was long before she could be 
induced to rise and make known her wrongs. But when she opened 
the flood-gates of her feelings, when she poured forth the eloquence 
of her agonized heart, and told of the exceeding love that she, a 
widow, bore to her only gallant child, the Queen, who had then a 
noble son embarked in the same profession, wept with her. Then 
followed the impassioned details of the boy's persecutions, of bis 
proud spirit taking refuge from the ignominy of the lash in the dismal 
and soul-endangering abyss of suicide. When the now almost fran- 
tic mother described the plunge, and dash, and the closing of the 
dark waters over the head of her child, the good Queen shuddered, 
and said, ** Can such things be?" and when the mother was about 
to proceed, she gently said to her, '' Forbear — the King must 
hear this also," and retired. 

In a short space, Lady Astell was sent for into the King's private 
closet, and there repeated to his Majesty, the Queen being present^ 
her sad story, and wound up the whole by showing and reading 
to them the last letter of Augustus. When the soul is filled with 
the subUmest emotions, that is bat a mean writer who would stoop 
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to lessea the effect of their espressioii by describing {leonliacitieg %f 
speech or aciioiL 

Bis Majesty sat by the side of the widow^ so recently and sb 
dreadfully made childless, took her hand with all the affectiovi of an 
old friend, and tried with an honoorable, warmth «¥ery topic of 
consolation on one who would not be comforted. He lold Lady 
Astell that he heartily wished that the fiervice was rid of the bar- 
barity of flogging altogether, and more especially of flogging the 
joung gentlemen — that she -must remember that it ahways iiad beiEm 
the practice of the navy, and that the dishonour and the di^raoe 
was not on the flogged but on him who wrongfolly ordered cbe 
humiliating chastisement. He told her he pitied her from his soifl 
and asked her, in conelusiony what he could de for her 7 

** good, ipDaciovs, and most benevo^lent king !*' w^ her an^ 
«wer, ''is Uiis wiHL, angry, bad man a fitting person to have com- 
mand over your best and bravest subjects — to torture and to drolm 
ibem?" 

This WW toccWng ia delicate pohiit. A better sailor and a more 
sable navtl ^oonMnander the country did not possess. The King 
iBMwthis, «nd aUso ^remembered his long services, and thought of 
Abe old Commodore's mutilated person and scarred body. Hore- 
^Fer, in the ifiate of discipline of the navy, and in the opinion of 
itte time, it w%!S ^riy harsh and determmed characters like that of 
:8ir OctaTins that <oo«M curb and ru!e the boisterous spirits of the 
day. His Majesty lalso reflected that, had Augustus been a grovel- 
fing and eomoion t^aracter, he wocrid have taken his flogging as 
4o«Bandii tad tone 1)tf ore hrm; ai^d after a due portion of abuse, 
gWM agafin to liis #nty, and in his turn have hereafter flogged 
cttbert. After all, fte Commodore had only used an undoubted 
md i^Derally practised privilege. — ^There was no quarrel between 
Um and the service, — indeed, as men then reasoned and spoke, 
iio<rffeiice; though there might be a most deadly one between the 
teoAer (and the sister. 

'''Hy dear Lady Astell," said his Majesty, most tenderly, '^you 
cannot, for a moment, believe that Sir Octavius wished to Doiake 
Ins nephew commit suicide?'' 

'* May it please your Majesty, the blood of Augustus, through 
Imth his father and his mother, is of the noblest of the laad^ he 
would not have been Sir Octavius' nephew, nor Lord AsteU*s son, 
if be had not sooner suffered death than dishonour*" 

As just then neither the service nor the King conld spare the 
Commodore, his Msgesty was loth to promise that he sbookl be 
dismissed from his command, which was the first act of retribution 
that Lady Astell contemplated. Honours were offered her^ the 
title that woiild have been her son's for life — even a court of in- 
quiry upon her brother's conduct. All these she rejected » the \m 
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especudlf . She would not, implacable as was now her hate te her 
brother, have the family dishonoured. 

Everything was done to allay her irritation, and soothe her liar- 
rowed feelings, but the only one thing she soaght was the Com- 
modore's dismissal. At sea, she knew that her victim would be 
out of her reach; and that the hurry and excitement of naval war^ 
fare would give no leisure for remorse to work upon his bosom. 
She wanted him on shore, a prey io lassitude, with nothing to do 
but to think : she could not rest until she had fiilfilled her son'f 
dying ii\junctions. 

She took her leave of their Majesties, fully impressed with the 
excellence of their hearts, but with her own but little relieved. In- 
deed, a sort of half-promise was implied, that her brother's com- 
mand should be given to another, if any other could be found 
who could so well supply his place; or i^ upon inquiry, anything 
really and substantially militating against the rules of the service 
could be proved against him. She returned to her desolate home^ 
brooding over her bereavement, and meditating plans of ven- 
geance. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** Each talks aloud, or tn some secret place, 

And wild Impatience stared in ey'ry face. 

14ie flying ramour gattaer'd as it roll\l, 
^ The awful tale no sooner heard than told ; 

And all who told it added something new. 

And all who heard It made enlargements too, 
lo every ear it spread, on every tongae it grew." 

Fortunately for Lady Astell, and very unfortunately for «ur 
gouty friend on board the TerrilSc, that very evening the Kin|^ 
having dined heartily at four o'clock, upon roast leg of mutton, 
eschewing the fat. Sir Rigglesby Wippersnap, a very old courtier^ 
and a great crony of both the sovereigns, called in. As Sir Rig- 
glesby never asked for any office, and was never known to give aft 
opinion that was not an echo, he had the etUree of the backstairs 
at all reasonable hours. Royal, like oommon minds, require de- 
hssement. The candles were lighted ; the tittle-tattle of the day 
dispatched, and Sir Rigglesby, in conformity with the royal wish, 
took the dummy at long whist, for sixpence a rub, against their 
Majesties. Having lost and paid for the first rub, and assevorating 
that it was impossible to succeed against so much combined skill, 
as he was slowly, very slowly, shuffling the cards, as if unwillinj^ 
to risk another sixpence, he thus relieved, by speech, the tedium of 
his operation. . . . 
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" Has your Majesty heard— hi— hi— of the foolish pretensions of 
that, that, Sir Octavius Bacuissarl— presamptuous, and all that—" 

'* Deal, deal, Rigglesby— I see, cut, cut, cut." 

*' Not the Commodore, please your Majesty — ^hi— hi — ^wicked of 
me to joke in the presence of sacred majesty — ^ho, Bof* 

*' Cut, cut,— cut the old Commodore— have though — singular 
that — how did you know it, know, know, know it? " 

^' Please your Majesty, I did not know it— could your Majesty 
believe it?" turning to the Queen, ** hi— hi — the old vulgar—" and 
seeing that a little abuse would not be reprehended, he went on 
cautiously—^' ill-bred, disloyal, brute, has again threatened — ho, 
ho, ho — to come to court, before all the ladies— hum — bad — with, 
ho — without— quite indecent." 

The four royal eyes opened expressively wide, and '^what, 
where, how, when?" came down in a plentiful shower. 

'* Why, may it please your Majesties, he boasts of possessing — 
hi, hi! — an hereditary privilege, under the sign manual of Henry Y. 
your royal ancestor," (rather a courtly stretch,) ** to come to court 
wherever your Majesty may hold one, or whenever your Majesty 
may be dining, and claim a manchet of the best bread, and one 
stoup of wine of a five-hooped stoup — " 

'* What, what, what, — ^munch up my bread, and stoop, stoop, 
stoop, and drink my wine ! Nonsense, Rigglesby, nonsense." 

** Ah, your gracious Majesty," said Sir Rigglesby, laying his 
hand pathetically on his left breast, and drawing up a sigh with as 
much difficulty as if it were the bucket of a hundred-feet deep well, 
** your Majesty may please to understand he may come into your 
royal presence any day between the feast of St. Cuthbert of Lind- 
is&rne and the feast of St. Edmund, and eat the bread and drink 
the wine off your royal dining-table without leave or licence — ho! 
holohl" 

** No, no, no, Rigglesby— mustn't do that — ^mustn't do that. The 
De Courcys coming in with their hats on, bad enough — ^too bad; 
eat my wine, drink my bread ! No, no, no. Yeomen of the guard ; 
Bow-street runners." 

** Ah, sire, would to heaven that was the worst of it ! This same 
Baronet— he he— says he's entitled to come to court any day be- 
tween sqn and sun, between the aforesaid feast of St. Cuthbert of 
Lindisfarne and the feast of St. Edmund, in such a way, only think, 
it would make all the ladies of the court blush. fie!" 

" Would it, would it? — ^it must be atrocious — atrocious, — what 
aU blush! bad! bad! quite revolutionary." 

** Would your gracious Majesty be pleased to condescend to 
guess how — ^hi hi ! " 

** Without shoes or stockings, perhaps," said the unsophisticated 
monarch. The Queen called for her vinaigrette. The Queeii's 
young page pinched the arm of the maid of honour, and the maid 
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of honour gave out the daintiest little shriek imaginable. The crisis 
was growing awful, and Sir Rigglesby grew eyery moment more 
solemn and more important. At length, he said, with a yery grace- 
ful horror, '^May it please your Majesty, he dares rebelliously to 
carry his disloyalty higher than that." 

Those sovereign lips that awed the world deigned to purse 
themselves up into a well-defined circle, and marshal the regal 
breath as it passed them into a low whistle ; and albeit, a some- 
what merry one. That the royal mind was tickled, we cannot pre- 
sume to say ; but we may fairly presume that the royal nose was, 
for it was considerately rubbed by the forefinger of the royal 
right-hand. 

But the Queen was stQl to be enlightened. She asked Sir Rig- 
glesby, in her pretty German-English, which we are too respectfully 
loyal to imitate, how it was that this barbarous Commodore was to 
come to her court — the most decorous, the best regulated, and 
chastest court in Christendom. After a deal of circumlocution, her 
Majesty at length understood, that from the time of the fifth Harry, 
the head of the family of Bacuissart claimed the privilege of coming 
to court not much more alarmingly dressed than .an officer of the 
Highland regiments, a privilege that it was at the option of the Ba- 
ronet to permit royalty to buy off from year to year, but which 
might be exerted at any time, if the permission were not given to 
redeem it. 

Everybody who has the least tinge of philosophy must know that 
what such a convulsion as an earthquake is to the mountain, this 
news was to the court. It was something awful, indistinct, incom- 
prehensible. The elderly ladies, especially, felt their grey hairs 
stiffen, and their indignant stomachers rise high over their scraggy 
throats. The news flew like the combustion of a train of gunpowder 
through every avenue of the palace : cooks, scullions, and scullions'- 
assistants, each received and commented on the astounding intel- 
ligeoGe; and, what with commentaries, additions, and versions, 
when the rumour reached the sentinels at the different outlets of the 
palace, it had increased to the terrifying announcement that the 
mutiny of the Nore had been revived, and that the fighting old 
Commodore was coming up to St. Jameses with a petition for redress 
of grievances, fifteen yards long, at the head of his barge's crew, 
all of them in an Adamite state. 

This report having circulated through' the guard-room was, as it 
ought to have been, returned to the interior of the palace through 
the avenues by whichit had issued, very much amended. The whole 
ship's company of the Terrific was on their way to court, girt round 
with cabbage-leaves — ^why and wherefore we must leave to natu- 
ralists to explain ; they v^rere to be met at Temple Bar by a cockney- 
>>>ob, who were to parade before them a loaf steeped in blood, at 
^he top of a pole thirty feet long. 
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These were» troly, times of great excitemeat. 

At all this our sensible monarch was highly amused. He had 
some recollectioQ of Sir Octavius Bacuissart having one day, at 
Portsmouth, for some impertinence on the part of Sir Rigglesby^ 
knocked him into the kennel with one hand, and then hooked him 
out, when half dilffocaied, by the other hand — ^* if hand that oould 
be calleA, whidi hand was not/' So his Majesty, before reyertii^ 
to die yery strange claim that the courtier avowed the old Commo- 
dore was going to pot forward, asked him to relate the whole K>f 
this anecdote. The hanger-on made as great a mess of it as the old 
CooHnodore had made of him when he rolled him in the OMid. The 
King was satisfied if Sir Rigglesby was not ; and the whist party 
shortly after broke up without the conveyancer of scandal scoring 
many for honoorsi^ 



CHAPTER XIH. 

" Obliging sir, for eoarts yon sore were made ; 
Why shoirid sodi virtDe ever seek the shade? 
The iLiDg wonld smile on yoo— at least the queen." 
Ah, gentle sir, yon oonrtters so cajole ns. 
But Tully has i^ ** Nunquam minus solus." 

I love the constitution, I honour its feudal origin. Its blemishes 
are, to me, beauty-spots ; its rottenness is, to me, the quintessence 
of the freshest perfumes. I honour feudal services, and gloat over 
the nice distinctions of a nobleman's, a knight's, and afiranklin's fee. 
I look upon those as the most distinguished families in whom are 
vested those hnperishable and inalienable rights of holding the towel 
whilst his Majesty washes bis sacred hands, the more especially, if 
the other blessed privilege be appended, of possessmg three or 
(out eactensive manors with ri^t of vert and venison. Can new* 
fangled America show anything so dignified, so awe-instilling as <a 
(custom banded down from the remotest antiquity, of being per- 
mitted to strew the King's bed-chamber with clean rushes? No $ 
these rightSy and such as these, are the foundation stones, the crystal 
bases of our glorious monarchy, and of our inimitable constitution^ 
Ae admiration and the envy of surroimding nations. 

I dare not trust myself further on this subject. I shall grow too 
eloquent. My modesty would be shocked by finding myself quoted, 
or rather pirated, by young members of parliament in their maidea 
speeches. I must forbear. 

TowJtt'ds night, his gracious Majesty became aware of the in- 
creasti^ excit^nent through the palace, and was determined himself 
to examine whether there could be any foundation for « report se 
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Tory absurd. Gooseqnently, at aboat ten o'clock tbat eveniiig, a 
Tery late hour for a man of his regular habits, he sent for one of 
the heads of his colleges of heraldry. Who it was that obeyed the 
royal summons I know not, whether Garter king-at-arms, or Rouge^ 
croix, Norroy, or Clarencieux. However, he was a man of much 
breathy and of an infinite coinage of words, and so fond of repeti- 
tions, that he only mortally hated those things upon earth, which 
can utter sounds of only one note, as they competed with him ia 
pertinacity in the saying the same thing over again. With such a 
man, precedent was his god, and antiquity gave him his ritual of 
worship. To him, therefore, the King made known bis fears, and 
ordered him to search the records belonging to the courts of f^ri* 
yileges, and discover if any such right existed, so contrary '«i ^bonoi 
mores. 

The tabarded official most sobmissively replied, ^* That tf such 
right existed, ami had been granted, and registered, it C0id4 net^ 
whatever it was, by any possibility be coiura bonos mores*'' 
" What — what— what — if a man claiias a right to--to— to— ?" 
^ May it pleam your Majesty, it may be most offensive to yotd' 
Majesty as an indiYidnal, but must be regarded as the most grat^M 
incense to your sacred Majesty, in your character of die fomtaiki of 
all honour, the font of au chivalry, and the weH-spring of Hife of 
dl nobility." 
" Well, well— go look— go look ; sha'n't do it, however." 
So the man learned in genealogies, and aTl pnrissant iti etiquette, 
havmg received the necessary instructions, retired. Bis Britannic 
Msyesty passed a most uncomfortable night, dreaming all through 
it, that he had been metamorphosed successively into the corner 
of every street, leading in the line from the Royal Exchange to 
Charing Cross fndctsive, of his royal cities of London and West- 
minster. Dreams have strange associations, and Shakspeare was 
right when he said, 

*' Uneasy lies the bead that wears a crown/* 

notwithstanding the manifold virtues that reside in a linsey-wool- 
sey night-cap. 

Tery early the next day, the king of all, and the king-at-arms, 
were closeted together. The former very much annoyed, the latter 
very much elated, for the herald had discovered a charge, of at 
least three hundred years old, upon the King's manor of Falconditch, 
of forty shillings annually, paid to the steward of the manor of 
Tresiletree, that his lord, the lord of the said manor, should not, 
for the space of one year, claim or exert his right of — ^but we will 
qaote the excellent Latin in which the right was expressed — Intrandi 
in conspectu regis, et sus regin®, et suse regis, dominis proceribus 
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presentibus, sine indasiay braceis, femoraliis, coissibns aat u]Iis 
yestibus k puppi. 

'' By my three kingdoms," said his Majesty, with orb-like eyes, 
** I understand only the two last words, * a puppy,' — yes, yes, yes — 
and a most impudent puppy he must be.*' 

^* With all submission, I humbly take it, may it please your Ha* 
jesty, that k puppi is figuratively used for the partica — hum ! — that 
is to say, for some eminent service rendered to Henry V. of bless- 
ed and glorious memory, by an ancestor of Sir Octavius Bacuis- 
sart, his lineal descendants have a right of entrance, at seasonable 
hours, into your royal presence, palace, and court, without any of 
that part of the dress of a gentleman which renders knee-buckles 
needful." 

''And do you think this right is a good right ?" 

''Indubitably, your Majesty. Your Majesty and your royal an- 
x^estors have, for three centuries, been paying yearly forty shillings, 
that this right may not be exercised ; and it is at the option of Sir 
Oetavius whether he will next year take his forty shillings or walk 
into your royal presence when your Majesty is at dinner, drink 
your wine, and eat your bread, as naked from the waist downwards 
.as a mermaid." 

" Odd fish ! Old Commodore! We'll talk to my Lord Chancellor. ' 

" Of no use, your Majesty. The right stands upon a better ba- 
sis than the law of the land." 

" We'll quash it, however, by an order in council." 

" With all submission, your Majesty, it is a fundamental part of 
the constitution." 

"We'll suppress it by our royal prerogative/' said the King, 
looking magnificent. 

" With all submission, may it please your Majesty," said the ar- 
biter of precedent, quite doggedly, " you may as well think of al- 
tering the succession." 

"We'll get us an act of parliament, man — we'll get us an act 
of parliament." 

" An act of parliament. Sir, is — an act of parliament : but I have 
even my doubts upon that." 

"Get out of the room with you for a fool. An act of parlia- 
ment. Sir Mouldy, can do anything, especially when anything more 
than commonly ridiculous is to be done." 

An hour after, the King said to the Queen, " I have been think- 
ing, madam, that Sir Octavius Bacuissart has behaved unlike an of- 
ficer and a gentleman. He has no business to make a breach in 
the constitution by forcing a young nobleman, one of the pillars of 
the state, to drown himself. He shall be superseded imme- 
diately.'* 

"Will he come to court?" 

'^ If he dares to come in a state fit for the halberds, by this thing 
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and that, t solemnly swear he shall be tied up to them, and receive 
six dozen himself;' 
Nobly said for the head of a limited monarchy. 
Whether this resolve was communicated to the Commodore or 
not, I cannot tell, I only know that he was immediately superseded; 
that he never put the threat into execution that he made at the Ad- 
miralty ; buty with feelings about as miserable as are those of a 
badney-coach-horse that has been out all day in the rain, he went 
down to Trestletree-hall, continued to take his forty shillings from 
the king's manor of Falconditch, and never once seemed disposed 
to come to court, with or without his continuations. 

With the deepest feelings of regret I must now take leave of my 
life as a courtier, and shall merely say, that it was long before all 
the old women in and about St. James's could fully recover them- 
selves from the shock that the threatened avatar of the old Com« 
modoretn naturalibtis had administered to them, and that, it cau- 
sed quite as much sensation as did the universal shaving of the 
heads of the household, consequent upon the pedicuiou^ intru- 
sion upon the sacred plate of Majesty. 

As, by this time, we trust that everything relating to the Com- 
modore has become interesting, and as we did not wish to tax the 
prolixity of Sir Mouldy Yertandor, the king-at-arms, for his version 
of the afbir, we will briefly record by what means the male re-^ 
presentatives of the family of Bacuissart became possessed of their sin- 
gular right of emulating the Highlanders in their kilts and philibegs. 
It is always the best, after you. have beaten your enemy, to take, 
if yon can get it, his own account of the affair. I shall not, there- 
fore, make a new version of the battle of Azincourt, but only detail 
so much of it as bears upon the history of the old Commodore's 
singular privilege. 

Rapin tells us, that the English, ^* malades, pour la plupart de la- 
dfssent^rie, qui les n'avoit point quittez depuis leur depart d'Har- 
fleur," were 'Ma plupart d'entre eux reduits k la n£cessit6 de com-. 
battre tons nuds de la ceinture en bus k cause de cette maladie qui 
les presse." 

So much for the general state of the combatants; and now we 
nmst have recourse to old Monstrelet for the particular part that 
the renowned Thomas Epinhen, the fighting ancestor of the fight- 
ing old Commodore played in this immortal fray : 

** Et \k se tindrent tout coyement jusques a tant qu'il fut temps de 
traire, et tons les autres Anglois demourerent avec leur roy : lequel 
tantost feit ordonner sa bataille par vn chevalier chenu de vieillesse, 
oomDi6 Thomas Epinhen, mettant les archiers au front deuant, et 
pais les gens d'armes. Et apres feit ainsi comme deux esles de 
gensd'armes et archiers, et les chevaulx et bagages furent mis 
derriere I'ost. Lesquels archiers ficherent deuant eux chacun 
^ penchoi) aiguis^ k deux bouts; iceluy Thomas enhorta h tons 
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generallement d^ par le dft roy d'Angleterre, qa*ils combattissent 
Yigoureusement pour garantir lears Ties; et ainsi cheuauchant lay 
troisiesme par deuaot la dicte bataille; apres qu*il eat fait les dictes 
ordoimances jetta en bault an baston qaMI tenoit en sa main, en 
difiant ^ n^strocque/ et descendit k pied comme estoit le roy, tons les 
aatre^ : au jetter le dit baston tons Ics Anglois soabdaihement 
feirent une tres grand cri^e, dont grandement s'esmerreillirent les 
Francois* £t quant lesdicts Anglois veirent que les Francois ne 
tos approchoient, ils allerent devers eux tout bellement par ordon- 
nancei etderechef feirent un tres grand cry en arrestant et reprenant 
leur haleine. Ei adonc les dessusdicts archers abscons audit pr6, 
tjrerent Tigotireusement sur les Frangois, en eslevant comme les 
autres' grand hu6e, et incontinent les dits Anglois approcbans les 
Frangois, premierement leurs archiers, dont il y en auoit bien treize 
mille, eommencerent a tirer k la Tol6e contre iceux Frangois d'aussi 
hring quUls pouvoient tirer de toute leur puissance, desquels archiers 
ki plus grand partie estoient sans armeures en leurs pourpointeaax^ 
lears chausses auall^es ayans baches pendues h leurs courroyes ou 
esp^eSy et si en y auoit aucuns tous nuds pieds; et sans chapperon. 

After having performed this good seryice, our truculent Thomas, 
when the action had become more general, was led by the crush of 
tbe fight to where Henry himself was, to use the phrase historical, 
*^ performing prodigies of valour." 

Row this ancestor of the Bacuissarts, Sir Thomas Epinhen, was- 
a rough and sterling old English knight, who had, for the mere 
love of fighting and attachment to the royal person, sold all his 
jjatrimony, and borne himself most valorously throughout this 
campaign. He had suffered with the generality ; and, with them, 
did his best, as Monsieur ¥oItaire has said, to shock the more po- 
lished French into a precipitate and disastrous flight. But before 
the modesty of the Gauls was so terribly wrought upon as to make 
them take to their h^els at the indecency of their opponents^ the 
gallant. Henry was himself borne down, and surrounded by num- 
bers. His position was perilous in the extreme, when fortunately 
Sir Thomas Epinhen rushed into the mel^e, and, cleaving a path for 
bimself, he bestrode the prostrate king; and. 



"Though gallantly armed, and with his beaver on, 
Tet had the nothis cuithes on his thighs.** 



Though royalty was down, yet he was neither so much hurt nor 
so much dispirited as not to be tickled with the ridicule of his situ- 
ation. After the rescue was complete, and he had embraced* the 
gallant warrior, he asked him jocosely how be had dared to treat 
the Majesty of England with so much indignity. When the field 
wsa over, and all further danger past, the King sent- for his deli- 
ymtetf again embraced him before the whole coQrt> aad' opeiil)^ 
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ayowed kiin a^the preserver of his life, and thas, in all probability, 
Bot a yery remote cause of the splendid victory. This took place 
so soon after the action that Sir Thomas was still in his sans cubties 
bBhion and began stammering out his apologies, when the King 
swore a solemn oath that he and his posterity for ever should be 
entitled, whenever they thought fit to claim it, to enter the royal 
presence, in camp or in field, in city or in court, just as he then 
stood : and he immediately ordered a charter to be granted him to 
that effect, conveying also to the saviour of the King's life, and his 
heirs for ever, suAdry broad lands and rich manors, among which 
that of Trestletree was the most important. At the same time a 
sarname was added to that which he already bore, and he was 
called, during life and in all his title-deeds, Sir Thomas Epinhen 
Bascaissarts, in pointed allusion to the state of his apparelling on 
the memorable day of Azincourt. He was also permitted to place 
on the dexter-of his shield three batons, and to add for a supportec 
a knight fully armed down to the waist, and thence terminating, in 
heraldic language, in a man proper, with this motto, '^NiSsTRO- 

QUE.' 

In the course of a few generations, the Epinhen was dropped, 
and the orthography of the word was altered to Bacuissart, which, 
at sea, had yery generally deteriorated, when borne by the old 
Commodore, into Backysquirt, owing to his predilection for chew- 
ing the weed, and his energy of ejecting its dark-coloured ex- 
traction. Whatever changes the name might hereafter have under- 
gone, had there been heirs male, and those been seamen, it is 
useless to speculate upon, as the name has now become extinct, 
merging in that of ; never mind, I must not anticipate. 

I have now taken a long cruise, after Tony Lumpkin's fashion, 
and brought the reader back to the very point from whence he 
and I set out together, when the old Commodore was delivered of 
his stentorian '* Zounds I *' 

We will not dwell upon those years of inactivity and illness that 
supervened after he was deprived of his command. We will 
merely say that he travelled from watering-place to watering-place, 
a martyr to remorse, disappointed ambition,' ennui, the gout, and 
a thousand fanciful disorders, — that he fell into an intemperance 
almost habitual,— that his coarse manners repelled almost all yisi- 

' NteniHHTB— Cut yaw stick. The origin of this phrase, now so vulgarly 
hawlud about the streets, proceeds from this command of the ancestor of the old 
Commodore. When the archers went to battle, they were in the habit of placing 
before them, in a slanting direction, long slicks, or pointed siskes, to keep off the 
incursions of the horse; whilst they discharged their arrows from behind them. 
Sir Thomas Epinhen seeing the French rather too ceremonious about advancing, 
cried out to his men, **Cta your sticks, N^tuoque : that is to say, throw away 
your sticks, and at 'em at once. This is the origin of the sea phrase, *' Cut your 
slick;*' and not, as some vainly pretend, etc. tic^StMltungus NoddypaU, of the 
^^pMfi(m Society. 
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ters, — and thdt his indalgences and his waywardness had made his 
beautifai daughter the spoiled and nearly ruined creature that we 
have described her at the outset of this excellent history. 

We have now only to detail the systematic, and almost insane 
persecution to which Lady Astell subjected her brother. 

As one of these terrible scenes <will be sufficient^ we shall de- 
scribe it, and then pass on, as rapidly as we can, to more agreeable 
and merrier subjects. The fortitude of the widow so cruelly made 
childless was, by this last infliction, entirely broken down ; her 
equanimity seemed utterly destroyed, and her eccentricities now 
might almost be pronounced to extend to aberration of intellect. 
The feelings that she entertained towards Sir Octavius could not be 
called desire of revenge; had she been accused of it, she would 
have denied, nay repelled the imputation with scorn. She named 
her acts as deeds of expiation, an awakening to repentance, a tem- 
poral infliction to save him from eternal punishment; she knew that 
these acts gave him unutterable pain, but she performed them as a 
means of his soul's salvation. Nobly did the old Commodore bear 
them, as a brother, as a man, and as a Christian. 

Lady Astell lived in the deepest seclusion. She had already pro- 
vided for Daniel Danvers, by settling on him, for life, eighty pounds 
a-year, and by procuring for him a midshipman's rating in the 
frigate commanded by her nephew, Captain Oliphant. As Daniel 
was the orphan son of a warrant officer, killed in Bridport's ac- 
tion, this provision was for him princely. He could now dress and 
cope with his messmates in those expenses incidental to young 
gentlemen in the naval service. Lady Astell, having thus provided 
for one, whom she would have loved for his devotion to her son, 
if then she could have loved anything, found herself, as she wished, 
totally alone. She would not see the rector of the parish; and, 
for the first time in her life, her doors ,were closed even against 
Mr. Underdown. 

She placed all her large establishment in the deepest moarning. 
Her carriages were black and funeral, and void of all heraldic 
bearings. There was a dismal ostentation in her woe. She would 
use only the blackest horses, and never did she emerge from her 
tomb-like seclusion, excepting when she went to church to pray, 
or to the old Commodore's to persecute. She clothed herself in 
the deepest weeds, and her forehead, bound with a plain band of 
white linen, concealing her hair, was the only thing not black upon 
her. She seemed like one dressed in a dark shroud. Thus at- 
tired, in her mourning coach with four horses and two out-riders, 
the horses with large body--cloths upon them of black and fringed 
velvet, all the servants appearing more like mutes than the atten- 
dants of a lady of immense wealth, she would pass through the 
county to the only two places she ever stirred abroad to visit — 
the parish church and Trestletree-hall. 
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This procession was, in no ways, different from a ftmeral, ex- 
cepting thai the nodding and sable plumes were wanting, and that 
the pale and still spectre in the hearse-like carriage breathed and 
li?ed« As the pace of this singular equipage was always slow and 
solemn, whenever it passed, all that saw it stopped, and reverently 
UDCovered their heads. 

It was but the third day, at noon, after he had arrived at his 
ftmily mansion, that the superseded, gout-tortured, and remorse- 
stricken Commodore was startled into an oath^ from his second 
glass of rum-and-water, by seeing what he thought was a funeral 
invading the privacy of his grounds. 

"Hill — holloa! Underdown, hoy, hoy! Fire and fiiry — ^mark 
yoa that I I* m thunderstruck if every fool can't get to windward 
of this poor old sheer hulk that was once the fighting Commodore. 

Hay I be most notoriously well d d, if that canting son of a 

brass tea-kettle, the rector, don't want to establish a right of way 
through my own grounds, and across my very window ! this 
gout, this infernal gout! I can't move. Up, Underdown, up with 
ye; call out footmen, grooms, helpers, stable-boys, broomsticks, 
and bludgeons ; head them, and turn them back. Quick, or there'll 
be a legal high road made, before I can turn my quid." 

''Hy dear sir," said the quiet man, in the gentlest tones, *' you 
put me all over into a tremble. This is no funeral, my good sir. 
Consider your gout, and the recent calamity that has befallen this 
house. My dear Commodore, listen to your old friend ; do, do 
moderate this violence, for my sake — because — 1 rather think that 
—that — this may be your sister, the poor, bereaved Lady Astell, 
coming to visit you." 

"Ah!" and, perhaps for the first time in his life, the hero of 
country's battles turned deadly pale. 

"And so it is," continued Mr. Underdown, as, at a funereal pace, 
the carriage passed the window. 

"Take me away — my crutches — ^take me away! Will nobody 
hoist me on their back, and walk off with me? Where's that great, 
hulking fellow, William Butler? He can carry me. I won't see 
her— I can't— I can't." 

"But I will," shrieked out Miss Rebecca. ''I will, though; and 
we'll talk about poor Augustus." 

"Fiend!" said the father, seizing a phial of untastcd medicine, 
nrhich he would have hurled at his daughter, had not the inter- 
posing hand of his quiet friend prevented him. At that instant the 
doors were flung open, and into the room slowly glided the sha- 
dowy figure of his sister. 

''It is nothing living — ^itis a spirit! Are we not exempt from 
these awful visitations in broad sunshine? God, take this sight 
from me ! " And, completely terrified, the Commodore hid his face 
in his hands, 

8 
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The Rebecca, who was just now ao eager to meet her aant, ran 
aereaming into ^e remotest comer of the room, and there crooched 
down, with her face to the wall. 

Mr. UnderdowB would have advanced to this awful visiter, bet 
she impressively waved him back. Miss Matilda sat tremUiag ki 
her chair, unable to rise from terror, and too much horrified to 
fnnt. A deep silence ensued, broken only by the hysterical sob- 
bings of Rebecca in her far corner. 

Mr. Underdown was the first who spoke. '* Lady Astell," said he, 
ia his mildest tones, f* indeed this is not well, it is unkind tbasto 
aggravate our sorrows by, what I really must call, something like 
a theatrical display. I would not offend you for a Aousand worlds : 
your grief IS holy in our eyes ; pray, pray, do not mook it, and humUe 
yourself by this parade. You are pale — ^you are ill; your cooa- 
tenance is ghastly. Pray, dear lady, does your physician know of 
ftis ill-timed visit? Ry my life, he does not 1 WjH you not speak 
to me — tne, your old, your most devoted friend ? If you will cast 
me — all of us — from you, do it more humandty. WiH you not be 
seated ? speak to me ! " 

During -this address. Lady Astell remained as motionless as if she 
had been then and there transmuted into marMe. There was ^'do 
^speculation in her eye. Twice her soundless 4ips moved ; at length 
these words came from them, passionless, emotionless. 

^'Rid that man look upon my face.^' 

The Commodore fixed his eye fearfully upon her, and, after 
much effort, spoke to this effect : ** Sister, I have wronged you 
dreadfully; but I call God to witness, that I am innocent of the 
boy s death. I did all that a weak and poor old man could do to 
save Wslife. That I was harsh -to him — very harsh, l^utaHy harsh 
— ^with shame, with all thebittemess of undying remorse, 1 confess; 
t)at oh, Agnes ! is this the way that brother and sister shoald 
meet?" 

"Give me my child ! " 

"Why would you thus shorten my few remaining days? Have 
you not adready done vengeance enough on the offending head of 
your own, your only brother? — disgraced me before the face of 
my sovereign, dishonoured me in my profession, cut me off from 
the only path of usefulness in which I can tread, de;barred me of 
the only means by which I might make reparation for my offence, 
by sacrificing what remains of my wretched life in the^ervice of my 
country? Is not this enough? Agnes, my sister! " 

" Give me my child ! " 

"Would that I could, and mine with it! He is in heaven— 
in God's holy hands. Augustus, look down upon your miserable 
uncle, and judge between me and yonr stony-hearted mother." 

" My child— my child— my child ! " 

,^' Agnes! will my death satisfy you? A thousand deaths were 



B6¥er kof^lt to portal. Say but to me, in the tone of past times, 
'Brother, brother! * and I will crawl to you, apd kiss the hem of 
fpqr garment." 

'*W^ of the iron {i^^rt, I come to jdepdand my c^il^. }jo you I 
|»er^ is ^j if^arrant" And then, taking the fatal letter frpm bei? 
^spm, s^^ ^e^d its contents. 

'f Yoja sep that I do but obey the Toioe from the deep ^od stormy 
grave of the ocean. I demand my child. The d^ti'oyef quails 
before the bereaved mother. I will come to you again, and again. 
I have bat one demand — ^my child. Give me my child. Mur- 
derer I '* 

She turned, and, without noticing in the least, any one further, 
slowly departed. 

"This is insanity,'* groaned out poor Underdown. 

''My heart is broken — help me tQ bed ! " were the only words 
that the wretched old Commodore uttered for many days. 

Lady Astell came again and again, in the same dismal pomp, and 
made the same monotonous and ghastly demaind. . She would never 
sit down, or unbend in the least to exchange the slightest courte- 
sies of social life. She would have killed any one, who had not 
had the seasoned, oak-like constitution of her brother. He tried 
many ways to avoid these visitations ; but without effect. Once, 
vben be refosed to admit the sable cort^e within the gates of the 
lodge, she remained outside, in solemn state, for eight hoin'S, through 
a pitiless storm. All her establishment seemed to be gifted with the 
same enduring spirit as herself. The postilions sat ^pon their 
horses, and the servants remained in their placies, all through this 
^^\ nearly motionless. At first tens, then pities, and at length 
hundreds assembled : all knew her errand, and ti^ general sym- 
1(9 Ay, for miles round, was with her. Her passive obstinacy ectn- 
quered. The hootiogs and revilings of the mob reached the msys- 
sioA. The gates were at length thrown open; and, attended by 
searly a thousand people, she alighted as usual at the hall-door. 

The mob dispersed quietly. The inleicview took plac* precisely 
tjke the former. Lady Astell showed not the slightest traces of 
^Dger at the attempt to exckide her; she confined herself stirictly to 
her demand, and the reading of her son's letter. She was never 
afterwards denied. 

The old Ck>mmodore made another attempt to escape thus being 
luianted by a living apparition, failed, and then gave it up in de- 
ipaff. 

Qe went to a remote watering-place. The third day, the eternal 
(imeral equipage was at his door : he received his sister as usual ; 
9Qd then posted back to Trestletree-hall. It was best to confine 
the ci^rcuhition of the scandal to the narrowest possible limits. 
Tfaese Tisitations wwe regolated by no apparent ^rder, perhaps 
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only by the state of his sister's mind. Sometimes the Commodore 
would receive two, or even three, in rapid saccession ; and some- 
times months woald elapse between them. 

We mast mention this, to the honour of the old Commodore, that 
when he was urged, as the nearest of kin, to apply for a writ de /u- 
fuuko inquirendo, as to the state of his sister's mind, that he rejected 
the suggestion so sternly and so decidedly, that no one ever dared 
again to make it to him. Thus years passed on, until the time of 
the opening of our story in the first chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'* For the poppies as they pass* 
Cocking np a squinting glass, 

Tbos run down the old Commodore, 

' That's the old Commodore, 

The rum old Commodore, 
The gouty old Commodore---he, he, hel 

Why the bullets and the gout. 

Hare so knock'd his hull about, 
He*U neter more he fit for sea.* ** 

'' Zounds ! " From this emphatic word, as a starting point, we 
shall now get on full sail, with a fair wind, a favouring current, 
and studding-sails alow and aloft. The day after that Becky bad so 
ingeniously contrived that the cat should draw the parrot and 
the cage over the gouty foot of her father, with a few incidental 
scratches from Tabby, the old Commodore was very poorly. His 
sister had not paid htm a visit for some time — and he was expect- 
uig that; Doctor Ginningham had paid him visits constantly every 
day — ^he was expecting him ; and, with him, a tremendous lecture, 
for pills unbolted, nauseous draughts unswallowed, and regimen 
unobserved. In fact, when the Commodore got up, he was full 
of expectations of a disagreeable nature. About eleven o'clock, a 
low volley of oaths was heard, like the distant rattle of artillery, 
rolling down the grand staircase, which rapidly grew louder, ontil 
the door of the lawn drawing-room was flung open, and in came 
the old Commodore, supported, on either side, by a stout foot- 
man. It might have been about eleven in the forenoon : the day 
was inspiritingly fine, and the sunbeams danced into the apartment, 
as if quivering with their own joy through the flowers and leaves 
that hung about the windows. His sister Matilda was presiding at 
the breakfast-table, and Rebecca was bounding about the room, 
apparently with the vain attempt, by the mere fatigue of exercise, 
to bring into some subjection the exuberance of her animal spirits. 

The 0I4 Commodore was, in dae formy inducted into bia capa<« 
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cioQS and cnshioned easy chair ; his goat-pillows duly and tenderly 
placed beneath the ofTending foot, and his huge round tobacco*box 
within reach, at his right hand. At first, as he sank into his seat, 
his face was screwed up into that expression that the features will 
assume when they attempt to conceal the indications of great phy- 
sical suffering. As the pains upon his late exertions gradually sub- 
sided, and the merry sunshine danced among the splendid apparatus 
for the first meal, and was playfully dodging the shadowed forms 
of the leaves and flowers on the carpet, as the fragrant air stole in 
fitfully through the half-opened windows, as his eye fell upon the 
delicate and help-beseeching beauty of his sister; and, above all, 
upon the personation of exuberant health, loveliness, and joy of 
his spoiled child ; — when all these he saw and felt, his features 
relaxed, happiness and tenderness began their delightful workings 
upon his countenance, and the first effusion of his newly born fe- 
licity broke out thus uncouthly. 

" What a figure-head for the Victory ! If I was the king," (he 
never said *'God bless him*' since he was superseded,) ^^I*d build 
the finest first-rate that ever swam the waters, and Fd call her the 
"Angel of Beauty," I would; and Fd clap the fiill length figure of 
my Becky under her bowsprit. Come here and kiss me, you little 
bewitching vixen, do — take care of my foot, huzzy. Get astern of 
me; you may hold on by my tiller, (meaning his clubbed pigtail,) 
and fling your arms round my neck. There, Vast heaving; d'ye 
think, huzzy, that the old man has no feeling in the roots of his 
hair ! Ah 1 you wouldn't hurt your father for the world ; would you^ 
Becky?" 

'' Only a little, when he's naughty ; but you'll be a good papa to- 
day, won't you? and mind and do all that I tell you. It's all for 
yonr good — ^we will be so happy." 

''Very well, Becky; so the old hulk is to be towed along by the 
trim little yacht— very well." 

*' That's a good papa ; that is so proper of you. this would be 
a heaven of a house, if everybody did as I told them. Well, fother, 
then I am really to be Commodore all day." 

''With all my heart," said the old gentleman, benignantly. 
''What do you say to it, Matilda ? " 

" Octavins, she has been the tyrant of the house these— I don't 
bow how many years. If she'd only see Mrs. Carpue, the great 
London dressmaker, take my advice about the corset, and use my 
pimpernel water — for she has one monstrous freckle on her 
forehead, and another coming — ^thenl should ask nothing more of 
her." 

*' And I," said Mr. Underdown, making his appearance with the 
rough drafts of several leases, " would ask nothing more of her than 
Aat she would read two hours a-day, study two more, have a 
master for French, one for music, one for dancing, and one for 
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drawing i tkM give me two oir thf ee hoars evety evenihg^ Aat Ire 
Ittight get a little insight into the classics." 

*^ you monstier ! yoa tyrant ! Bat Tin now to be the olfl 
Commodore; and everybody is to do everything that I chooi^e, in 
every way, everywhere— at least, everywhere whete I am. And 
then we are Ul to be so happy — all, because I shall <i>t'dBt il ; and, 
first, father is not to chew any more pigtaQ ; and so herb that goes ;" 
and out of the window the tobacco-box was jerked. 

"Is that the ^ay to make me happy, you — yotl — ? Bring it 
back." 

"I won't; and let me see any one who will. Tiil qaite sick of 
being called Miss Backysquirt, all becauS o " 

" My tobacco-box, hussy ! " with something bet1(reen a growl 
and a roar. ** Come, Under down, take pity u^on a poor water* 
logged, dismasted old craft; make a board oiit on the lawh, and 
tack in with my backy." 

"If he darei" said the young lady. 

"You see, Compodore^ how Fm situated. You*ve given up tlie 
cpmmand iPor the day. Always must obey the lawful orders of the 
officer in command. Besides, I must confess that J really should 
like to see you make the attempt to leave off chewing the weed^ and 
confine yourself to smoking it." 

" He sha'n't smoke either," said the considerate daughter. 
. "Now> Matty, my delicate darling," said the old Commodore 
having recourse to cajolery, "step out on the lawn, and bring me 
my box. It does my heart good to see your delicate Kttie feet 
playing at pit-9-i>at along the floor, in those pretty rose-coloured 
Win shoes. Yon have a foot—- as Jadk said, when the white ele- 
phant of Ceylon trod the malefactor to death." 
, . "So you like my satin slim)er, do you, brother? But you know 
that the Bacuissarts were always remarkable for their hands an4 
feet." 

" Those of the head of the femily, for example," said the old 
Commodore, first regarding wofully the iron contrivance at the end 
.oif his left arm^ and then the immense wolding of flannel and 
swathing around his right leg. " Well, Matty, do now use year 
little hands and feet to get my box." 

. " dear no, brother, anything but that. You know I wouldn't 
jbandle it if I could help it; the perfume of it is so dtsagreeidriei 
Belsides, you know, Rebecca would not let me." 

" Ah ! I forgot that," said the Baronet, sinking bixik rMgiledIt 
into his chair. 

With ^ similar imperiousness did Itf iss Rebecca reAise bet fiither 
his thimUefnl of rum after his breakfast ; but, though she ^as thus 
pi t)Otent in denying, she was quite unsuocessftd in giving; for 
neither hdr coaxing nor her fury could prevail on him to lake his 
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medielne. However, as she was to be mistress that day, the pipe 
was peremptorily and scornfully refused, 

''What in heaven shall C do to get through this long, blessed^ 
SQDshiny morning?*' said the old gentleman, in direful antidpatiooj 
when all the breakfast equipage was removed. ** No quid, no pipe, 
^ grog— it is dreadfiil." 

'' You had better attentively read over these leases aad docu- 
ments before you sign them, said Mr. Underdown, pushing over to 
him a huge pile of papers and parchments. 

'< rd sooner be keelhauled, Downy. Are you in a conspiracy to 
murder me to-day, with that vixen?" 

'' We're all trying to mako you happy, father, for one day at least. 
Now do be good, and you'll be so comfortable. " 

'' Brother, I shall be very happy to read you the sermon against 
drunkenness that Dr. lobdowderdem preached last Sunday. He sent 
me the manuscript yesterday, with his best compliments to you,*\ 
lisped out Matilda. 

*'Vi sooner work the bdlows with my gouty foot, whilst the 
devil played the rogue's march on the organ. What business has 
the spooney to preach against drunkenness, when he can't stand his 
fourth bottle? He never dines here but I'm ashamed of him. " 

''Don't be annoyed about want of amusement, father. There's 
company coming this morning. We are sure of Doctor Ginningham 
and the apothecary ; and I near that there are three fashionablo 
yoaog gentlemen from town on a visit to Mr. Rubasore, that thin 
old gentleman that you dislike so much. They're all coming ; and 
you'll be so comfortable. 

** May 1 be flogged — ' 

" Hush, brother I And as we shall have all this nice company, I 
must make myself presentable. Mr. Rdbasore, last tinie he called, 
ventured to insinuate that I was about to b^gin to look a little old. 
I think he meant that, when he talked of matronly graces, the brute^ 
Now, my dear brother, this is rather a strong light certainly; and 
no one, without it might be Rebecca^ would, in their senses, and 
out of their teens, ever so little, like myself, venture to sit across it." 

•* Well, face it, sister, face it— always fkce the light." 

"It is better, sometimes ; but sit with your back to it — that is for 
people who are beginning to break. Now, brother— now, Mr. Un- 
derdown, both of you may think that I am going to ask yoaa very 
sHly question ; but it is not silly if you knew all---*bitt very, very im- 
portant. Do you remember how I looked about ten days ago? " 

"Why, much of a muchness, I believe; a rnni liitle vessel for 
sttiooih water and^fine weather — a little the worse for wear or so-— 
rigging always in fine order — ^lots of bunting flying^^-^ little crazy or 
BO in ^e huU, nothing to signify — wants fresh caulking, and a new 
coat or two of paint, but this can't be done upon us poor devili, 
when the complexion begmis to £»de, and the seans open in wrinkles." 
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^'What in the name of wonder are yon talking aboat? What 
have faded complexions and wrinkles to do with me^ or with my 
qaestion? Yon are a learned man, Mr. Underdown, and a much 
better observer than my brother. Do you, my dear sir, remember 
how I was looking ten days back?" 

^' Why exactly, as far as I can judge, as you do now — delicate, 
good, pretty, and amiable." 

'' Thank yon ; but, now speak frankly, don't you think that I am 
looking much, very much younger than I was at that time? " 

** Backstays and bilgewater ! how should you? Does age add to 
youth; and are we to grow younger by growing older? Sister, 
where have you picked up this nonsense? " 

** Nonsense ! — brother, I was not speaking to you. Mr. Under- 
down, do answer my question.'* 

^' Why, my dear madam, I really see no difference; but philoso- 
phically speaking, a difference must haye taken place, even in ten 
days, altogether imperceptible to the eye of a constant associate; 
and that difference, I need not tell a lady of your good sense, must 
be, that you must be looking now just ten days older, and not ten 
days younger, than you did just ten days ago." 

''0 dear!" said the lady, with a little scream, '^I am afraid, 
then, that I am very wicked, and want the blessing of God." 

''Riddle, riddle me ree," said the Commodore ; ''what crotchets 
has the woman got in her noddle? " 

"I am sorry that you should think so," said Mr. Underdown, 
gravely. 

" It must surely arise from my not being able to find out where 
Mary Balnum lives." 

"Mystery on mystery! what balderdash is this? — ^what, in the 
name of common sense, sister, has Mary Balnum got to do with 
your growing younger, and losing the grace of God ? " 
. " I don't know," said the lady, poutingly. 

*' Pray who is Mary Balnum ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Why this is as mystifying as false signals. Can you explain 
anything about the matter ?" 

" I don't know, but sister Oliphant does." 

" Well, what does sister Oliphant know ?" 

"0 it is a great secret; a secret how to make oneself look 
younger." 

" The very secret for me, Matty ; will it put an odd eye in, take 
out this ugly scar from across my conk, or give me a set of pliable 
fingers to my fin?" 

" What strange names you do give things, brother. No, my 
secret don't say that it will do all that." 

^' Well, let's hear it, and then wo can judge what it will do." 
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** Why, brother, how yoa talk ! — did I not tell yoa it was a 
secret? I gave a great deal of money for it" 

"So I thought." 

"And well worth it too. A German prince had it from the des- 
cendant in a right line from the celebrated beauty, Ninon de I'En- 
clos. He never imparted it to any one but me. Not that I parti- 
cularly wanted it; but you know it was just as well to try it. It 
seems to have failed somehow — I wanted to know in what man- 
ner." 

"How can we tell without we know what it is? Not even Un- 
derdown there, with his algebra and his mathematics, can answer, 
without you give him some data to go upon." 

"That's true enough — I don't tell you the secret as a secret, but 
I only read it to you that I may understand it." So producing from 
the inmost recess of her writing-desk, a small piece of highly- 
scented paper, she read as follows : '^ Madame Ninon de TEnclos' 
secret of how to give the face a younger look. Take sulphur—" 

" Good for the Scotch fiddle," interrupted the old Commodore. 

"Gumoliban and myrrh two ounces each; of amber — " 

"Good mouth-pieces for tobacco-pipes." 

"Amber, six drachms — " 

"Drachms of amber ; coloured brandy you mean." 

"And a pint and a half of rose-water. Get a Mary Balnum to 
distil this, and wash with it at bed-time, and, in the morning, with 
barley water, and, with the blesiing of God, it will assuredly give you 
ft younger look." 

"And how, Matty, you simpleton, do you ever think you can 
obtain the blessing of God, whilst you are smearing over your face 
with such precious nastiness ? " This speech was, I hardly need 
say, the brotherly effusion of the old sailor. ''You have been 
sammyfoozled by a rascally swindler. You met this cheat, I sup- 
pose, at your sister Oliphant's. Ah, I thought so — and how many 
guineas did you give for it ? Matty, Matty, to be cheated this 
way, you must be a great deal younger than you look." 

"I sha'n't tell you what I gave for it," said the gentle lady, 
almost crying; ''and it may be a good recipe after all. I should 
have asked my sister where to find this Mary Balnum; I thought 
that I could have distilled it as well as she." 

" Permit me to read the recipe," said Mr. Underdown; "be as- 
sured that I shall not avail myself of the inestimable secret." 

" You may, and welcome." 

" I thank you, heartily. If I find it good, we will try it on the 
Commodore." 

"I don't think you will." 

Mr. Underdown then read the paper over very deliberately, as 
Lord Ogilby says, with "good emphasis and good discretion," and 
kept his gravi^ admirably until he arriyed at the words, " Get a 
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Maria Bftlneam to iistil this." He kept, hoirever, his joko to him- 
self: and, writing an explanation of the words on a sheet of 
paper he gallantly ehclosed the recipe in it, and handed it respeet- 
faHy to the lady. 

She, all agitation, and blushing more beaatifiilly than e?er cos- 
metic pi'oduced, conceiving that her old friend had, at len^, for- 
getting hiis former tows to her sister Agnes, made a dedaration^ 
arose, and hurriedly left the room. 

*' Hallo, there she scuds ; that's the beauty-wash for you. Oh». 
Underdown, you old rogue, you do more towards making her yoting 
— utwaifsfvUh the hUssing of God^ you know — than any Mary fiahrtim^ 
whoever she may be. Win her and wear her, with all my heart 
and soul — she could not better bestow her thousands ; and I'll add 
a few myself, and this little romp be none the worse/' hooking his 
daughter to him, and giving her a lusty smack with his lips. 

''Now, father, you see how happy you are when you do what I 
order you. You must let me take off all this nasty iron, and screw 
on your company hand, with the white kid glove on ; do, there's a 
good papa." 

** Anything you please, Becky; only give me my baoky-box." 

Further discussion on this very delicate point was now prevented, 
and the conteibplated change, also, of the extremity of the left arm, 
by Ae Entrance of Mr. Rubasore, and three rather young, and very 
much over-dressed gentlemen. 

*' Ah ! Sir Octavius/' droned out the guest, '' I am wretched and 
melancholy at perceiving there is truth in the report going so ao* 
tively about. You are breaking fast — visibly breaking up." 

** Whoever told you so, is an infamous, impudent liar ; I am 
etcel^ent well, bating this d--d gout, which evwybody kik«ws is t 
tery healthy disease." 

''What, in the stomach?" said one of the young gentlemeB^ 
leyeiug the old sailor steadily through his glass. 

" Who's talking about stomach, youngster?" 

" Youngster, Sir Octavius ! 1 have a name, though, fKrhape, 
not known here, well kno^n in ypod society ; Mr. Tififi^, if you 
l^ease. Sir Octavius." 

"No offence, no offence, Mr* Twopenny; any friend of Mr. 
Rubasore's is as welcome hereas^-as Mr. Rubasore hitnselCk Od's«- 
felood I talking of my stamina ; Fm a hale man yet." 

" No, no. Commodore — phthisical, phthisical : believe a sfaioere 
friend ; the wheezing in your chest, at every expiration you Aiake, 
goes to the hearts of your friends. We shall never get you afloat 
again. Commodore." 

" Mark ye me, Rubasore : this may be all very considerate ib you 
^^pntrticularly so; but, sir, damn me, I don't like it." 

" Wouldn't offend you for the world. Sir Octavius; but donHyoii 
find> at times ^ a leetle— « leetle dizziness in the head ? a dreadfil 
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blow, diact, bn your occiput and os frontis, and tbe bpm^ eomes 
fearfdlly near the region of the eye; the sword that left that scat 
cut deeply." 
** I'll juit tfodble you to heave a short stay a-peak; or, mark 

you me *' 

** Not fot the world, Commodore : the French havfe marked 
yoo alteady' quite entirely sufficiently." 

WhiKt this thrusting was proceeding with the two prindpals^ thft 
three ybung gentlemen had edged on the bihid side of the Comr 
modore, and were displaying as many antibs as my lady's pet mmfteyv 
pHncipally cdnsibtihg in mimickii^ the actions^ more ener|p9tic than 
gracefol, df Mr respisctable hero. Mr. Underdowd, as if Ae con^ 
versatioti was wholly unworthy of his attention, aflpeared to be 
deeply bUried in the p^msal of one of thbse ettenstvb stiribiids of 
parchment, hf the means of which lawyers carpet theii* way into 
affluence ; but, 6tery now and then, h& might be obseirVtsd glanemg^ 
with vigilant eyr, orer the blalck-letteredcomtiositlon. 

But where was Miss Rebecca f Extremely biisy. In vain bad tfa^ 
three young boxcombs tHed AM their little ara to inveigle the beauti«> 
fttl hoyden into dieir proximity or iiito anything resemMii^ a 
continued conversation. All her answers were abrapt; indeed » 
attached ai we arid to heir, ft must be confessed they were i^hat is 
vulgarly called saucy ; that is to say, half a degree worse th&n isa^ 
pertinent : and, had they only achieved the other half degree of 
offensiveneds, she WDuM have been just as witty and pi<{uant as is 
a little author who hast just earned a little reputatton, by the 
means of a work, of very little merit, fAied by a ItttJJB cottoie. 

Rebecca was busy. She hated Mr. Ruba^ore, with all that frank 
hatred of an bpen^ ingenuous, and violent disposition, which mad« 
Br. Johnson say, that he loved a good hater. She hated him be^ 
cause he teazed her ftither, more than she did her&elf; and she also 
bated him b^ause she had never heard him mter one go^d-tiatar^ 
Speech, or strive, in any way, to make any one near him a bit 
kappier for his presence. She also dreaded his powers o f language ; 
for he bad the art of receiving her rude and petulant answers WH4 
a sarca^tte sQavtty, atid of arming them with th^ poison of his 
lididUte, and thus sending them back to her, hke so many barbed 
^arts. Ytonng as i^he Was, she kneW that, to cmiteiltl With huA m^ 
cessfully, the tongue Was not the weapon 6h« ^nght tD dfie. 

Now, Mir. ftiibasore was a youngish old genil^taiah of about 
rorty-e^t ; a ba<*etor, very selfiA, and, for a mere ooumry g©K* 
tieman, not ill-Informed. He was as much the reverse of the G6m^ 
vtto<)ore ia^ two men could almost possibly be. I have, already^ 
described the Commodore's persi^n. Mr. Robasore was very tfain^ 
and h«td Mver a deeper wound upon any part of his body, than 
Blight have been iftfiicled by the scratch of a pin ; was never known 
^ be in a rage, and never known to be thoroughly pleased. At 
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this period, neat gentlemen, after thirty, wore cues, vulgke pigtails. 
Now, in no respects, did Mr. Rubasore and the old Commodore 
differ more than in their respective cues. That of the old fighting 
sailor was as thick as a man's wrist, clubbed, and short, very un- 
gainly tied, or rather rolled round with broad, and generally dirty, 
black ribbon. It stuck out stiffly : and, if any of my lady readers 
ever saw such an article— an .article, we are sure, that may be found 
in any European kitchen — it was something like the blackened 
handle of a tin saucepan, thickest at the extremity; yet the Com- 
modore had an affection for his tail. 

Now the cue of Mr. Rubasore was a long switchy sort of an af- 
feir, not very thick at the root, and yet, unlike the Commodore's, 
as it descended down the lank back, it grew small by degrees, and 
beautifully less. This love of a tail was wolded, with studied 
accuracy, by brilliant, black, and very narrow ribbon, which ter~ 
minated, within one inch of the extremity, in a delicately shaped 
double bow. But the remaining inch of this tail — ^that was Mr. Ru- 
basore's glory. Of all his feet and inches — and, being a tall man, 
he had many — that was the inch of which he was most proud. The 
white hairs fizzed out from the confining ribbon wantonly, this way 
and that, each particular hair taking a curve of its own. So skilfully 
puffed out was it, that you could hardly think it was a tuft of curling 
hair, but rather an ebullition of glory, conveyed through an ebony 
tube, evolving in spiracles of light. There was a tail for you ! and 
for Mr. Rubasore, too : and thereupon he appended much of his 
consequence. That such a tail should be victimized, and by a little 
uneducated huzzy like Becky Backy 1 

So soon as Miss Rebecca saw the lank legs of Mr. Rubasore 
swinging one way, and his tail another, as he alighted from his 
horse, she hastened to one of her confederates (for she had pre- 
yiously taken counsel on this tail, in the stable-yard), and putting 
on a pair of old and well-greased gloves, she was supplied with a 
most tenacious substance, a vile mixture of birdlime and cobbler's 
wax. The instinct of tormenting, so natural to the female breast, 
told her how to use it. 

She entered this memorable lawn drawing-room in the midst of 
the insidious teasings that Mr. Rubasore was launching at our old 
friend. But little notice was taken of her at first, in the counter- 
change of the covert hostility of words. She therefore placed 
herself at the back of Mr. Rubasore's chair : and, placing her face 
nearly in contact with that of the skinny tormenter, she appeared 
to be encouraging him with her smiles. The old gentleman, proud 
in the proximity of so much youthful loveliness, permitted his sallow 
foce, from time to time, to touch, as if by accident, the downy 
plumpiness that lay so temptingly near. The little traitress seemed 
to be gratified by these surreptitious caresses, whilst, all the while, 
she was thoroughly kneading the tenacious abomination which she 
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had procured in the stable-yard into the terminating glory of that 
tail, which was the glory of the head of the stealthily amorous 
old bachelor. When this was fully effected, she whispered into 
his ear, *^ Give it papa well ;" and then quietly slipping out of the 
room, divested herself of her gloves, and reappeared before she 
was missed, with, considering who it was, extraordinarily clean 
hands. 

This may be thought to be hard usage for Mr. Rubasore ; but it 
was really nothing more than the lex talionis ; for he had brought 
the three town-bred gentlemen with him, that morning, for the 
amiable purpose of quizzing the old Commodore. That they had 
irritated him, and that right soon, we already know ; how they 
succeeded in their avowed object, will shortly be seen. But hark I' 
there is a carriage and pair stopping at the haU door, with an em^ 
phatic crash ; there is a bustle that announces an arrival of im- 
portance. Truly, somebody important has arrived : it is Doctor 
Gioningham. No^ my dear Doctor : by every curl of thine elabo— 
rately curled wig, we will not do thee the disrespect of describinj^ 
thy phyHque and thy morale at the tail-end of a chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

**' Here am I distressed, like a ship water-Iogg*d, 
Not a tow-rope at hand, or an oar; 
I am left by my crew, and may I be flogged. 
But the doctor's an ass, nothing more. 
While Tm swallowing bis slops. 
How nimble go his chups> 
Thus quizzing the Old Commodore* 
' Bad case. Commodore, 
Can't say, Commodore. 
Mustn't flatter, Commodore^he, be, be t 
For the bullets and ihe gout 
Have so knock'd your hull about. 
That you'll never more be fit for sea.* ** 

Doctor Ginningham was a man of great practice r consequently, 
he practised the great man. He had a great soul, as well as a great 
body ; but this great soul was filled with but one permanent idea 
—that of his great self, soul and body. Now, a man so completely 
possessed of one single idea is always a great talker: indeed, he 
talked so rapidly and so incessantly, that, could it be at all recon- 
ciled with chronology, it might have been safely asserted, that some 
one had thrown a brick of the tower of Babel at his head, and 
cracked his skull with the blow. Again, it is very possible to talk 
endlessly, without any ideas ; but everybody knows we can't with- 
out words, HoWf the ifords ia tbte English language are not io<i 
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iiDite : Boctor Guiiiuigham'9 oracalar exhibitions vere. He was 
thus forced into an eternity of repetitiop, and, by long habit, he 
eame to loye it so well, that he epvied and was at enmity with 
every ecbq, for invading one of his niost revered rights — the right 
of repetition. It was from the eternal alarum-bell that he carried 
between his jaws, that the watchmaJLers took their first hint of the 
infinite screw. In fact, if you were to listen to him patiently, for 
three hours at a sitting, he would incontinently claim a fourth, 
upon the same principle that a certain beggar, about Norton FaK 
gate, use4 to crave the assistance of the charitable, because be 
jbonid not eat less than four pounds of bread i|t a meal. 

And yet, the learned Doaor, with this one all-possessing idea, 
himself, had a sort of invention, which consisted in finding a way 
to speak nothing upon anything, and yet never make an end to his 
talking; — ^with his liberty of speech, he was a wonderful man. 

He was remarkably tall, and loved to harangue standing. Bis 
wig was always powdered into a whiteness as nearly iaunaculate 
9» anything can pretend to be in this fouUy spotted world. Its 
curls were elaborately systematicjU. He eschewed the profeas^nal 
sable and usually went clad, at home, in a figured dressing-gown, 
of rich brocade; abroad, in a court dress, generally of brown, 
with silver lace, and steel buttons. He wore very chaste and very 
ample ruffles, and carried a ponderous cane, with a bulb of gold 
on its head, that made it lopk almost as imposing as his own. He 
was anxiously careful always to keep that cane in the perpendi- 
cular. He was never seen to walk with it, or trail it, or slant it 
When he was silent, which was only on rare occasions, this cane 
seemed to hang perpendicularly from bis nose ; when he spoke, it 
was advanced with an enepgetic action, and grasped firmly by the 
middle. Besides his privilege of worrying to death all the diseased 
gentry for a circumference of thirty miles around his private abode, 
he was in the enjoyment of an ample private fortune, and of a 
parasite, in a most obsequious and silent apothecary. 

Protruding his cane at arm*s length, he entered : and, followed 
by Mr. Calumbo, the apothecary, got himself as nearly in the centre 
of the room, as the furniture, and those present, would permit 
him to place himselt. 

'' I salute all. Commodore — don't spe^ ; I will not ^llow lAol 
— ^you are worsie. I see it : a compUQatiQ.n of diseases ; an ^ccess 
of pyrexia upon our patient, ait tjbi;s moment, Calumbo— 4on't 
gpeak : listen I Have you thrown in — did you throw i^, tost night, 
the acetate of ammonia, with tho tartarized antimony, and the tvic- 
ture of opium ? — silence I — with the mint-water ? did you thirow 
these in last night? — ^not a word! — 

** Yes, and 1 threw them — " 

** Commodore, I enjoin silence. Your case is b^d, very bad : 
never flatter;, why should I? ]No more^ GoDn!ii€t4Qre^ will yoa 
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partake of ' the glorious pomp and drcamstance of war ;' ' Othello's 
occupation's gone' — silence. Commodore 1 Am I not your medical 
adviser? am I not, Sir Octavius I — go to sea again? pooh never I 
Had we the powders for the rheumatism? did we take cinchona 
and nitrate of potass? not that I think that it will do us much good, 
or anything else ; your stamina's all gone. What with the bullets 
and the gou(. Commodore, you have had your time ; but we hav^ 
a reputation to maintain — you must be treated secundum artem. ** 

**!£ I eoald be permitted hmnbly to insinuate a remark-r-'" 

** ¥o|i cannot be permitted, Mr. Bubasore. Time is valuftblf . 
One perspp should speak only at once ; your turn will cpme. I 
shall keep you quiet, then — your t;urn will come, sir ; you will talk 
yourself into an asthma, you will, sir, if you thus persist in con- 
tinuous speech. How do we get on with our podraga, Comxno- 
dore? — ^no occasion for saying a word — ^we must CQQtinue the 
colchicovi. Pro re nata sumenius.*' 

''Mark ye me!'^ roared out the Commodore, making, at the 
same time, everything rebound on the table, by striking it violently : 
'' I will be heard in my own house ; this is ranj^ mutiny. Rebecca, 
come from behind Mr. Rubasore's chair." 

^'I sfaa-n't, fether : such a pleasant, nice gentleman he is, and 
talks so good-naturedly, all the time, trying to amuse you, lather. 
And those nice young gentlemen on the left — ^you don't see them ; 
they have bean making all manner of faces, this half-hour, and 
been trying to look like three monkeys — they almost succeeded. 
You don't know, papa, how much it improved the natural expres- 
sion of their faces ; do it again, gentlemen." 

*' ¥es» dear Miss Becky, if you'll come and sit by us," said the 
most conceited ass of the three ; ^' we have something so funny and 
droll to show you — hav'n't we, Bob ? " 

'^ What, anything droller than your squint, or funnier than your 
friend's crooked legs? Oh! then III come, with all my heart :" 
and she bounded across the room, and stood near them. 

It must not be supposed that, during all this time. Doctor 
Ginningham was silent. no ! he was vociferously explaining to 
Mr. Underdown the merits of the two opposite systems that were 
then distracting the medical world. 

" * Bleed, bleed, bleed,' say the Clinests," bawled out the Doctor, 
pompously caning his words, as they were uttered; *^ bleed, until 
the danger of bleeding be greater than the danger of the disease. 
'Feed, feed, feed,' say the Brownists : man is a fire-place — ^heap 
on the fuel, that the fire may burn the more brightly. Opium and 
brandy for ever !" 

'' Doctor Ginningham, Doctor Ginningham, may I be allowed 
to ^peak in my own house? " 

** Yes, in moderation— and when I have done. Now, the merits 
of the Clinests—" 
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** When he li^s done I then there is no hope. IF it's td be a 
struggle of lungs, let's try :'' so, clapping the palm of his right 
hand to his mouth, he bellowed forth, in a voice so terrifically 
loud that it seemed to shake the house, ''Turn the hands ap, and 
read the articles of war." 

The astounded guests were silent for some seconds, and then 
all, with the exception of the two men of physic, burst into 
laughter. 

'' May I be allowed to speak now, gentlemen? Yon see the old 
Commodore has some fight in him yet. Now, Doctor, tell me 
plainly, without any of your Tom Cox's traverse sailing, shall yon 
«ver be able to fit me out again, in a serviceable manner? '" 

*' Well then, frankly, never. You have not nine months' life in 
you." 

'* Then, by G— d. Til die afloat." 

'' You will talk so much. Now, let me ask you a few questions. 
When I said you had not nine months' life in you, I meant, if yoa 
persevere in your defiance of all the rules I lay down for you, and 
refuse all the medicine that I order my good friend here to send in 
to you." 

** Well, if I obey you implicitly, how much longer than nine 
months may I hope to hang out?" 

** Perhaps ten." 

'^ Thank ye. Becky, ring for the rum^ and cold water." 

^* I am sole mistress to-day, father; you sha'n't have it — do yoa 
hear that?" 

" Now, Sir Octavius, what mean you? — ^You act againt my or- 
ders — you drink against my orders — and you talk against my or- 
i]ers. Is this the way to treat your medical adviser? — it is a down- 
right insult; a man too, like myself, of great landed property. Let 
lis, Calumbo, ask this injurious old gentleman a few questions, and 
then we'll depart — ^we will leave him, Calumbo, a memorable victim 
to his own obstinacy. Sir Octavius, you reject the advice I offer 
you in my multiplied visits? " 

" But I pay for it," said the old Commodore gruffly. 

'^ Good, so far is very good ; and you never take the medicine 
that I direct my friend here, Calumbo, to send in to you so pro- 
fusely." 

" But I pay for it." 

** Good again — but only good in part. Now I tell you, that one 
hundredth portion of this medicine would have done you more good 
than the whole, had you attended to my orders as to your diet. 
You fuddle yourself with rum-and-water — eat salt junk — and yoa 
pay for that, too. Don't say a word. If you are my patient obey 
and hear ; if not, I consign you to your grog and your grave,— I; 
Doctor Ginningham." 

^* Wish I bad him on blue water." 
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As s|[)eakiDg was absolutely necessary to the Doctor, and a lis- 
tener, though not such a sine qua non, most acceptable, he turned 
himself to Mr. Underdown, and continued haranguing the patient 
recipient of his pompous absurdities, whilst Mr. Rubasore, seizing 
the opportunity, began joyously to apply the mental torture to the 
old Commodore. 

'' My dear Sir Octayius, don't you know the news? — such glorious 
news ! It will give you such pleasure to hear it — ^the most splendid 
naval victory yet on record ? " 

*' Hailstones and thunder ! — I am all attention." 

'' Pity you're not afloat now. Commodore; but the doctors all 
say you are laid up— a mere wreck— a broken-up body, with a 
mind partaking of the same decay- 

'' The liars 1 how dare you, sir — ' 

*' Remember, my dear neighbour and Commodore, / don't say 

SO. 

'' You had better not.'* 

'' But they do say that you will neyer get afloat — and your gout 
seems as unconquerable as your relish for rum-and- water, and your 
rheumatism sticks to you like your taste for tobacco. I say no- 
thing, out of great regard to you, about that peculiarly touch-and-go 
wound on the head. But, under all the circumstances, do you really 
wish for another command? " 

'* Do I wish it ?— just heaven knows how feryently I The sea, the 
bine, the open sea, would be paradise to me. Have I not been 
suspiciously dismissed from the service? Am I not haunted ashore 
by a dearly-beloved sister, who is running about the country but 
a little better than mad? What has the land to give me but ennui^ 
disgust, and misery ? The sea, sir, would cure me ; it is the want 
of it, and that alone, that has made me the poor, sottish beast that 
I appear to be. The blue, open, green sea, almost cradled me ; it 
was the hunting-ground, the sport, the happiness of my manhood ; 
from it, I require the only solace for my old age ; the grave for this 
wounded body when its harassed soul shall quit it joyfully. And 
yet you ask me if I wish another command. Be a man, sir, and 
mode me no more." 

All this was said with a startling energy, and a dignity so natural, 
that it made every one in the room mute, not excepting the loqua- 
cious Doctor. Rebecca, with a big tear in each eye, stole up to his 
side, and stealthily kissed (lis brown hand, and whispered in his ear, 
'' You are a dear, noble father, after all." 

This unexpected ebullition of feeling on the part of the battle- 
scarred and weather-beaten sailor produced a rather awkward 
pause, which leisure Mr. Rubasore amiably employed in collecting 
his venom, which he poured, at length, thus into the ear of his vic- 
tim. 

*^ Ypu have uttered very noble sentiments, Commodore, and they 

9 
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do you infinite honour. But what are words — actions are what yoa 
Require, to set yon right with your king and your country? I am 
iifraid^ considering the debilitated state of your body, and other 
cogent reasons, that the opportunity for those actions will never 
more be giveti yoa. I regret it— you regret it— we all regret it ; bat 
is it not true?'* 
'* I fear me 'lis true." 

** Well, there is comfort for you yet. That gallant fellow who 
superseded you in the command of the flying squadron; that jgallant 
fellow, whom you so much admire, and ought to loyesd much, has 
gained this splendid victory with which all London is resoundfng. 
I got the Gazette this morning by express. 1 find there i^ill be a 
general illumination in London ; of course, you will light np at tres- 
detree-hall gloriously. The county will expect k. Shall t read 
you the despatch from the Gazette? I knew that yoU would be 
overcome with joy." 

The quiet Underdown rose abruptly from his seat, and placing 
himself directly before the tormentor, looked sternly in his face. 
There was notning there upon which the most punctilious duellist 
could haiig a quarrel. All was smiling, courteous, and serene. 
"thd humble atad devoted friend uoclenched his fists, Tind tartitng to 
the Commodore, placed his hand upoii the old gentleman's shoulder, 
and looking upon him with almost woman's fondness, touchingl;f 
Baidy 

*' You rejoice in this victory, my friend? ** 

^' i do, most sincerely. Do let the house be, to-night, one blaze 
of light. Tell my steward to spread tables on the lawn, be as li- 
))eral of my ale as water, invite my tenants, and turn away no one 
from my gates. Now, Mr. Rubasoire, Til trouble you to read thai 
despatch." 

, '^ Glorious, p^pal glorious, papa!" said JBeckey, jumping about 
frantidy with joy. 

The utter JFailure of this stroke of malice caused Mr. Rubasore to 
look in the face as if he had recently swallowed poison ; he did, how- 
ever, as he was commanded. 

N0% this day, that had Jsregun so quietly ^nd so unimportantly, 
and almost so inauspidously, was feted to be a memorable epoch 
in the life of the old Commodore. 

More than once a personal fracas has happened in drawing-rooms 
the best regulated and most recherch^s. We have already sho^ 
the state of disarrangement in which the Commodore suffered eve- 
rything to remain abodt hts estaUishment, and the wildness of cha- 
racter that circumstatkces had given to his only and spoited daughter. 
Need we then be surprised that something tike a personal encounter 
should ensue, even in the drawing-room of a rich English baronet, 
^hen we consider thta codbustSde ttatures of vooie ctf the persons 
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in it, the want of knowledge of the usages of society among others, 
and the total absence of amalgamation in the dispositions of alL 

The three young gentlemen who had paid this visit to theCommo- 
dore, under the kindly auspices of Mr. Rubasore, in order to quiz, 
had, as yet, no great triumph to record. One of them, who had an 
inferior talent for drawing caricatures, had been, for the most pari 
of the morning, earnestly employed in making a tery outrageous 
one ofonrnaysil friend ; and not only outrageous, but also offensire. 

It was just completed as Mr. Rubasore had completed the read- 
ing of the despatch. The three giggling young gentlemen, too much 
eneouraged, we are sorry to say, by the levity of Miss Rebecca, 
beckoned her to them, and, in exultation, the artist showed the 
Aetch CO her slyly. For an instant, she coloured up with the deep 
flash of indignation, and the next, applied, upon the face of the 
designer of the gouty Commodore, one of the most unsophisticated, 
measureless slaps that ever echoed in chamber or hall. It i^s gi- 
ven with the sturdy strength of a milkmaid, and the activity of a 
Columbine* The receiver was silent from the excessive smarting of 
the blow ; the other two exclaimed, starting up, one of them, 
" Demoishion! An insult under his oivn roof, bi Ged !" 

The other^ *^ We cann't retuliaut upon a femaull — dawmtnee, 
Commodoare, there's our caords — dawmnaution !" 

''Knock'emdowii^ knock 'em down, father^ with your mitch. 
See what game they've been making of you in this paper." 

Denmishion and Dawmnaushion, attended by their friend Blis-> 
tereddieek, began moving towards the door, out of the^pected 
'' wifF and wind," as Shakspeare has it, of the warrior's crutch, 
▼hen ihey were arrested by Underdown, saying, 

'' I am excessively agitated, gentlemen ; you see that I am all of 
a tremble — these scenes unman me quite ; but why will yon thus 
make me display my weakness, and put this necessity upon me, of 
leading you one by one by the nose before my respectable friend, 
and thus making you singly and severally beg bis pardon for the 
unwarrantable liberty that you have taken in endeavouring to hold 
hin up to ridicule to his own daughter? Doctor Ginningham, 
yoa'H keep the door." 

*' fiawmnavshion !" 

'^ Demnisfaion 1" 

'' Come, sir, I must begin with yon." 

** Never mind the puppies,'* said our friend, good-naturedly; 
'' there is really some talent in the sketch, though they might have 
spared me the lower tail." 

" It is iny affair now, Commodore ; so, sir, are you ready?'* 
said tire tneek Underdown. 

As he was I'eady, and as Ihe other two were also ready, they made 
their apologies, and protested upon th^r honours that they meant 
no offence j md diiis> for a mommi^ a hollow peace having be^o 
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proclaimed y all the guests were about to depart, no doubt to boast^ 
in the provincial town, how excellently well they had quizzed that 
sea-brute, the fighting old Commodore. 

Mr. Rubasore, yet unconscious of the noxious addition to his cue, 
had also risen, with his three protegte and tyros in the art of in- 
geniously tormenting, when they were all suddenly stopped by cu- 
riosity at seeing the servant bring in an immense official letter, 
with the usual bountiful display of sealing-wax, made gorgeous by 
the Admiralty seal. Curiosity suspended their movement. Every 
eye was fixed upon the old Commodore. 

*' By your leave, gentlemen,'* said he, a little tremulously; then 
pinning down the document to the table with his iron, he commen- 
ced ploughing up the envelope with but little respect to the clerkly 
nicely with which it had been folded. The enclosure was short and 
pithy. His one eye sparkled, his brow flushed, his iron fin began 
to labour in the air, and his weatherbeaten cheeks curdled up with 
all manner of mysterious twitches. The spectators could not de- 
cide, as yet, whether the worthy old gentleman was under the in- 
fluence of a paroxysm of pleasure or pain, or whether the letter had 
brought him bad or good news. * 

He slapped the letter on the table, and his open hand strongly 
upon it; his eye twinkled round the room, and now there could be 
no mistaking its expression ; it was fiercely ecstatic : it fell upon 
Rebecca who had approached him ; he caught her to his bosom with 
a jerk of his hook, and giving her a kind, warm kiss, said softly, 
** Bless thee, my child 1 " Then springing upon his legs, regardless 
of gout, unmindful of rheumatism, and in utter contempt for lum- 
bago, flinging his crutches from him, and thereby breaking the 
shins of Mr.Rubasore, he lifted up his voice and roared, 

^'Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! I'm a whole man again. Well, hearty, 
young, you dogs, young. Will no one fling the liniment at Calumbo's 
head? Underdown, Horace Underdown, I say, shy the colchicum 
at the doctor's nose. Who wants physic? — not I — hurrah, my 
boys; the old Commodore's out of dock again, rigged out all a 
tanto — ^yards square, colours flying, every rope hauled taut. 
Order up the champagne by dozens, keep the doors, not a soul slips 
his cable; we'll get drunk — only a very little drunk — upon it — shall 
we not, my dear friends? Now, now, now, now» for one huzza 
more. — The old Commodores re- appointed I " 

None there, though there were envious and evil-minded ones 
among them, could refuse the cheer. Nine times was it repeated; 
the grave Dr. Ginningham, for once laying aside his gravity, timed 
the shouts by the motion of his gold-headed cane. The news 
spread like the cholera morbus ; first the servants, and then the 
villagers caught it, and, as it appeared to be a day of license, the 
lawn before the drawing-room windows was soon filled with all 
the jolly dogs of the neigbbourjiood, their wives and children; audi 
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almost as soon as the champagne was circulating in the apartment^ 
foaming jugs of ale were being liberally handed out, and passing 
from mouth to mouth among the unbidden guests. 

It was a droughty summer's morning, and good news is prover* 
bially thirsty. Besides, the poor are prudent, and apt to drink to 
proTide for the time when they will be thirsty hereafter. 

It was now in yain that Dr. Ginningham asked for leave to speak, 
aod equally in vain that he bid his patient be silent. Unregarded 
did he learnedly harangue about a determination of blood to thehead, 
and was gloomily eloquent upon phrenitis, mania, and synocha. 
The old Commodore swore he was quite well again; and, to prove 
it, insisted upon dancing, and that all his guests should dance with 
him. The baronet was guilty of a thousand extravagances, often 
growing furiously angry when any one skulked his glass. 

Lunch was ordered in and partaken of. Bread, cheese, and cold 
meat were handed outside among the people. Lunch was removed, 
and still Sir Octavius refused to part with his guests. At length, 
this wild sederunt was concluded in a manner the most ludicrous 
in the world. Sterne, for thy wit, Rabelais, for thy humour to 
describe it. I, the ancient mariner, saw it^ for I dropped in, in the 
midst of these orgies. 

A roar of laughter, and a shout of joy, welcomed my entrance. 
They were all standing round the table, the old Commodore at one 
end, Mr. Underdown at the other. Under the Commodore's left 
arm was nestled the head and shoulders of his lovely daughter, her 
singularly beautiful countenance actually burning with the intoxica- 
tion of mirth, and, must I say it? — a little with that of champagne 
also. The madness of wine seemed to be ensouled on her features. 
how different was that inspired look of the spirit's enthusiasm 
from the vulgar excitement of ebriety ! She seemed a bacchante, 
bat her cup flowed not with the gross wine of earth, but brimmed 
with the pure nectar of the heavens. 

Thus they were all standing, the Doctor speaking and pushing his 
cane backwards and forwards perpendicularly before him, as usual. 
He was showing cause why this fifteenth toast should not be a 
hamper, inasmuch, as he had not dined, moreover, as he had many 
more patients to see, and, furthermore, for the best of all reasons^ 
because be would not. Now, as this particular toast, like every 
other toast that had been drunk, was the most particular and im- 
portant ever yet given, or that ever could be given hereafter, and, 
as it was to the hero of the Nile, the old Commodore insisted that 
be should drink it honestly in a bumper, every drop, without either 
mental or bodily reservation. 

The Doctor was still eloquently hesitative. 

''Now, Becky, my darling," said the Baronet, ^'you see that 
^tor, and you see that glass in his hand ; yon also see that beau- 
tifully curled, ivell-powdered wig on the bes^d of that Doctor, ^ov. 
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jBiark you 010, darling; if, before yoa can count a hundred, yon 
don't see that glass filled to the brim with wine, and that wine then 
poured through the lower part of that wig-crowned vacttity he calls 
a head, pinek me off that wig and fling it out of the window." 

Mr. Rubasore very condescendingly went and opened the Frendl 
window that gave out upon the lawn. How kind of Mr. Rubasore 
)o forward the mischievous frolics of other people ! Ah, Mr. Rub- 
asore, there's an old proyerb, that those who have glass windows 
^ould not set the fashion of flinging stones. At that moment, yon 
were quite unconscious of the fearful ride that you would, before 
many more minutes had escaped, be compiled to take ; that yon 
were too soon to emulate, to surpass Tamo' Shanter's race. 

The frolic-loving Rebecca had, for these occasions, a method of 
counting of her own. 

'^rii drink nq more, Galumbo; already are muscoe volitOMtes 
floating in my vision. Go home directly, good Calumbo, and 
inake me a saline draught, to which add another, musk mixture 
one oance, with thirty drops of sulphuric ether. I would write it, 
but verily my hand is unsteady. Fll drink no more." 

^* Ten, twei^ty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, sevmity, eighty, ninety, 
one hundred,'* said Rebecca running round and snatching off the 

wig. 

** Assuredly my wig is gone. Calumbo, where is my wig ?/' 

But before any reply could be made to this very natural ques- 
tion, amidst the roars of laughter of the company, Rebecca flew 
behind Mr. Rubasore, as if for the purpose of finding there, pro- 
tection firom the rather unsteady pursuit of the bald-headed {diy- 
sidan. 

** Don't let him touch me, Mr. Rubasore ; pray don't, there's a 
dear, good man." 

*f By no means, my dear girl ; be must take a joke as well as the 
rest of us. Methinks he looks marvellous wise without his wig, 
yet droll withal." 

In the meantime, the wicked hoyden, with her hand inside the 
wig, was kneading very carefully its powdered curls into a uaioe, 
like marriage, that nothing but death could part, with the bird-itme 
and cobbler's wax at the extremity of Mr. Rubasore's cue. The 
operation was short, bat effectual. The gordian knot wae inse- 
parable. 

** Now, Doctor, there hangs your wig ; take it." 

Mr. Rubasore flung himself round to look for it ; and there was 
the snowy appendage waving gracefully to and fro, across his own 
back. 

The mirth of the company grew furious, whilst the Doctor, splut- 
tering forth bad Latin, and cursing Mr. Rubasore with aU manner 
of moBeeue prescriptions, began to tug at his wig. Mr. Rubasore 
grew paUM with anger, end the eootentien was mutual* 
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Honeever, ibe jaootion was too complete. As the Docjtor was, 
by far, the more powerful man of the two, he determined that, 
however soiled, his wig shouI4 remain intact ; he therefore roared 
lustily for a pair of scissars, in order, as he openly avowed, to cut 
off Mr. Rubasare's tail. 

With what an amiable celerity Miss Bebepca Bacuissart fiornisbed 
the doctor with the shearing implement ! Sweet child ! 

This was enoagli for Mr. Rub^sore. He, considerate man, ha4 
opened the glass-dpoyr for the jBgress of the doctor's wig. Tl^e wig 
passed through it wjth an astonishing rapidity. With the glitter^ 
ing forfex extended in his hand^ the doctor gavp chase. Bpth thfi 
pursue^ aiy4 ^he pursuer ran the better for the champagne. 

All the party followed, the view halloo was given, and, as a mat- 
ter of coi^rse, every Englishman, as well as he could for laughter, 
commenced betting. 

Little regarding his gQut, the Commodore got upon the lawQ 
without crutches, and sinking into a rustic chair, remained con- 
vulsed with laughter, bawling out for fair play, whenever he could 
speak. A large party of ladies an^ gentlemen, who as news 
spreads fast, had dropped in to congratulate, now appeared, an() 
joined the chase. Never was a hunt better attended. 

Iq t.}ie first place, the hunted and the hunter had to tread their 
vay throi^gh the groups of men, women, and boys, that had been 
assembled on the lawn. When these had bepn passed, qf course 
they fell into the race. The shouts seemed to shake the very skies« 
'' ftun it, bare-poll 1" *'Go it, pig-tail!" *' Two to one on long^ 
shanks!"*' Done."* 'Three to four on pill-box." ''Taken." "Turi^ 
to the left, squire — ^there^s a (litch before him." " Cut him off, doc- 
tor, )ie must mak,e a bend this way ; " apd such-like encouragement, 
with tl^ clapping of l^an(|s, added to the exhilaration of the scene. 

Droll ^as the sight at seeing the bare-pa^ed doctor racing ip his 
coort-dress, but stpj ipore droll was the flying wig-bearer. Nq^ 
the whit^ encumbrance streamed forth ^oi^ behind hjn}, and now 
it bobbed against his hips, covering the rounded extremity of his 
baick wi^h powder. Now they were lost amongst the shrubberies ; 
Dftw t^ey issued in full view upon the grassplat, and noF ftey were 
only partially seen gliding swiftly between the trunks pf trees. 

They were well matched for a lengthened chase. If Mr. Ruba- 
sore was the more active. Dr. Ginningham was the more ^hletic ; 
and, as bottom seemed to be likely to carry it, the chase, it appear- 
ed, in ^11 probability, would end in favour of th^ pursuer. But 9 
lucky thought inspired the pursued. Hp would risk his life for hi^ 
tail ; for, thought lie, if I could survive the ignominy of losing it, 
and could bear up against the jeers of the whole county, yet too 
little would remain to me of this life ever to hope that another 
would grow. 

The doctor also ^M committed in the pursmt. As it yms, the 
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ridicule on both parties was complete. Nothing worse on that 
score coald happen. The only way to come oat of this absurdity 
at all with honour was to come out of it triumphantly. He most res- 
cue his wig. He must commit not a ^* rape of the lock/' bat of the 
whole of Mr. Rubasore's cue. Thus actuated, each party pursued 
and fled with unabated ardour. 

The man wrongfully, yet unintentionally, possessed of the wig, 
at length made for the lodge. Standing at the gate were three or 
four steeds, each held by a little boy. No questions were asked, 
Mr. Rubasore leaped upon one, whose he cared not; the doctor 
upon another, in his thin satins, and away, away ! 

Up the side of the hill, across the high road, through the mea- 
dow along the skirls of the forest, away they went — away, away. 
The pendant wig now streamed out fairly, like the tail of a boy's 
kite with a great paper tassel at the end of it. All of the pedes- 
trians were now thrown out, and but two of the horsemen can keep 
in view. They are mad with fear, with rage, with wine; — yes, cer- 
tainly with the last, for now it has begun to take full effect upon 
them; both parties begin to feel an excitement that is wild and 
pleasing. They now urge forward their failing horses by the loud- 
est and most uncouth cries. They are again on the main road. 
The horses in vain attempt to cross it, but rush onwards towards 
the market-town ; it is market-day : they plunge through the divi- 
ding and shouting multitude — many horsemen, not knowing the 
cause ofjthis strange spectacle, join in the pursuit. Gilpin's race is 
a most remarkable one — but how much would it have been sur- 
passed by the wig-race, had we but a Cowper to sing it! 

At last, Mr. Rubasore's horse, wearied by the excessive run, 
and maddened by the noise behind him, no longer obeys the feeble 
hand of his rider, but swerving from the high-road, runs up to the 
saddle-bow in a sloughy and muddy horse-pond. The doctor and 
his posse of attendants pull upas they shoot past: at length, they 
all assemble at the verge of the muddy-pool, and call upon Mr. Rub- 
asore to come out. The horse's hoofs are embedded in the stiff 
bottom, and the unfortunate equestrian, up to his hips in mud and 
water, is lefit to cool upon his ride. The wig is now one mass of 
foetid mud. It is irretrievably spoiled. 

The crowd now looked to the doctor for some explanation. He 
sate still upon his panting steed. He then looked round him deli- 
berately, and, before he spoke, he took from his pocket a silk 
handkerchief, and placed it over his bald head, tying it under his 
chin. He took snuff, and then condescended to speak. 

^* Gentlemen, I am Doctor Ginningham, of Pharmacy Close, in 
the county of Hertfordshire." 

At this solemn announcement many of the spectators took ofif 
their hats, whp did not, till then, re<»gni8e in the heated, bald, ^nd 
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dirt-bespattered figure before them the renowned and affluent 

" Gentlemen/' he continued, '' that dirty, black thing attached to 
the back of that dirty man, on that dirty horse, in that dirty slough, 
is my wig. Anybody may have it for the trouble of fetching it. 
Silence that man, he is going to be absurd. Let some one run to 
the Crown and order me a chaise-and-four— a chaise-and-four tor 
Doctor Ginningham, of Pharmacy Close. That individual in the 
pond and without the hat, will, doubtless, in due time, be taken 
from his present predicament. Let some discreel person put him to 
bed, and I shall now prescribe for him." 

He then, not at all moved by the merriment of the mob, took 
out his pocket-book, and forthwith wrote a prescription, with full 
directions for treatment, which he placed in the hand of th^ most 
respectable looking person near him. 

"See to it, my good friend," he continued, ''but dont talk; 
should fever sup^"'^^"®' take care that that dirty individual in the 
pond loses at least fourteen ounces of blood. Where is somebody 
from the Crown ?— Let these horses, mine as well as the one in the 
mud be properly looked to, and taken care of, at my expense,— 
mine' Doctor Ginningham of Pharmacy Close; and, when ma con- 
dition to travel, let them be returned to my very good friend, but 
most refractory patient. Sir Octavius Bacuissart, of Trestletree-hall. 
Gentlemen, I thank vou all for the profound attention with which 
you have heard me ;" it shows a discriminating and an enlightened 
audience Let the chaise be brought here. Good. Having, my 
pood friends, so kindly attended to me, pray attend a little to my 
fellow-traveller. I wish you all a very good day. Boys," stepping 
into the chaise, " an extra half-crown for good speed. Home- 
Pharmacy Hall." , , .J J . 

And away went this magnificent talker, hard rider, and imper- 
turbable stoic, amidst the laughter and the cheers of the audience, 
to get a new wig, and make another appearance about the time of 

dinner at Trestletre-hall. ... . u i. a 

As to Mr. Rubasore, we shall leave him m the horse-pond, as 
black as immovable, and as silent as the equestrian statue at 
Charing Cross. We shall not even show how he was extricated, 
but leave him in his dirty plight in disgust. A meet fete for all 
those who would attempt to quiz the old Commodore. 
Yb critics, take warning. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

" Tbe fael that feeds a vengeance, oft consomes 
Th* altar where th* unholy fire is cherish'd ; 
An4 often, too, th' officiattoK priest." 

Old PLiT. 

So good a despatch 4id the Doctor make^ that, cool as a cucumber, 
with a wig whiter anc) better curled, if possible, than that which 
he had chased so many miles, he made his appearance a full half- 
four before dinner, among the numerous guests that the old Com- 
modore had hastily collected, to commemorate this really happy 
occasion of the naval yictpry, and his new re-appointment. AH 
was heartiness, good-will, and hilarity. The Doctor's entrance was 
greeted with shouts. 

But, all of ^ sudden, the Doctor was (to use, in us, so oardonable 
a sea phrase] taken aback by a vision that shocked him with nprror and 
surprise. Tbe ineffable presumption I There stood the hitherto si- 
lent shadow, the apothecary Calumbo, speaking, and not only speak- 
ing, but speaking energetically; not only speaking energetically, but 
epforcing this energy by perpendicularly pushing backwards and for- 
wards the very gold-headed cane— the thrice-hallowed medical scep- 
tre of the Doctor himself. He was acting the physician in petto. His 
back being partially turned to the Doctor, he saw not his (entrance. 

Tbe doctor spoke to no one ; he advanced — the voluble apothcr 
cary nor saw nor heard him. He was in the midst of a dissertation 
OQ tbe solar plecciis. Great was the eclipse that followed. The ipan 
with tfie diploma plucked the golden pane, from the prato^. Q^ 
was iflistantao^Qpsly pniito. The virtue of science and the bl^aufy 
of eloquence had gone from him. He was again nothing jfiQFe, 
than iH mere silent pestle, to grind mp drqgs at the bidding of one 
grea^r than h.e« Doctor Ginningham was once inore himself. JSQ 
could prescribes — heavens I how he could prescribe ! 

This little pantomime heightened the general mirjtb. Jf was io 
vain that the man learned in medicine commanded all and every 
one, on their allegiance as patients, to be silent. Every pqe was 
too happy to let even the doctor have all the talk to himself. How- 
ever, amidst all this confusion of merriment, the Commodore did 
contrive to get one pertinent answer from Doctor Ginningham. 

''Boatswain's mate ahoy," roared the Stentorian voice of the 
tar. ' ' Pipe all hands to silence ; " then, whistling shrilly, he bawled 
out still more loudly, ^' Silence, fore and aft." And silence ensued, 
accordingly. 
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M Well, where did jon leaye the chase, Doaor 1 " said Sir Oc* 
tavius* 

''Up to the middle in a' horse-pond." 

'* And the wig ? " 

'' Hanging at the end of the disagreeable man*s tail, l^et it go-*» 
he rode hard for it. He may have it : the wig was dirty. What 
whig is there that will not hang on by a tail ? '' 

We need not dwell upon the prolonged festivities of that ev^ing, 
nor chronicle the claret that was drunk in-^oors, and the ale with* 
oat. The illumination, considering the shortness of the notice, 
was most respectable : and, though the number of variegated lamps 
might have been exceeded, had due time for preparation been per- 
mitted, yet the defect was not perceived, as, when they were light- 
ed, most of those who looked upon them, saw double, and to many 
were the powers of vision so beautifully multiplied, that they saw 
the lamps reach up to the skies, and mingle with the stars; and 
some of them, astonished at this miracle, fell down before it, and 
were found quietly sleeping in the sunshine on the following morning. 

The day after this fdte, the old Commodore descended into the 
breakfast parlour, an altered, a very altered man. The old placid^ 
ity was again seen upon his ample and manly brow, the pristine fire 
again lighted up his eye, and all his features, usually so relaxed with 
ennui, or twisted up by petulance, regained their natural stamp of 
energy. His gout, though not actually cured, was infinitely better, 
and his other ailments had disappeared, with that worst of all dis- 
eases, soul-corroding apathy. The alteration of the outward man 
was so visible, that Rebecca burst out, the moment he entered, 
with, ** Bless me, papa, what have you been doing with yourself?*' 

''Amending myself, in many things, my dear Becky, and I will 
strive to better myself in all. My dear Horace,'' speaking to Mr. 
Underdown, "we have been like fools in a trance. Look at this 
beautiful creature, the choicest pulse of my heart, now just starting 
into womanhood. Oh, Horace, my friend, tell me — is she what 
she ought to he — what she might be ? " 

'^ What is the matter now with me, father?" 

Mr. Underdown mournfully shook his head. 

"The fault is mine, my beloved daughter — the fault is mine. 
My dear Underdown, I am not equal to it — lecture her on the im- 
propriety of her behaviour yesterday." 

" By no means : we all shared in the offence. The rancorouB 
provocation of Mr. Rubasore was but rightly served, though I am 
really sorry that our little beauty — Miss Baculssart, I ought to have 
said — ^^was made so actively the instrument. However, it was an 
hour of great exhilaration, and we have no character to lose in this 
establishment, as far as regards the proprieties. We must, how- 
ever, gain one; and diat right speedily. In the first place^ Sir Ba- 
eassart^ irhat is the nature of your orders 7^- 
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''lam to repair, forthwith, to Plymouth, and immediately take 
the command of the ships named here in the margin : a gallant 
squadron/' — handing over the official letter to his friend. 

'' Yes, I see it is, indeed. There is a very laughable postscript, 
in the hand-writing of the first lord. It is couched in very friendly 
terms, however/* 

''Oh, let me see, let me see," said the eager young lady. 

" You will not understand it, if you do. It is however, to inform 
your father, that, whenever he may wait upon his majesty, or come 
to the king's court, it will be expected of him, that he come in fiill 
uniform, at all points." 

"lam sure father always looks best in his gold-laced coat, his 
three-cornered cocked-hat, and his large sword hanging by his 
side ; that is to say, when he screws on his visiting hand, with the 
while glove. he's a brave-looking man then, and his scars seem 
quite beautiful. The first lord needn't have taken the trouble to 
tell papa how to dress. That's very officious, I should think." 

" Well, Becky dear, if you'll be a good girl, and try to be a 
lady, I'll dress myself, and you too, as long as you live, as fine as 
you like." 

" the good papa," said she, kissing him again and again. " Now 
Fm going to ask you such a favour : I do so wish to finish my edu- 
cation ; I see so little society, and I am afraid I am raiher bold. I 
do so want to break myself of that fault. Will you ? " 

"There's a dear Becky — to be sure. What can I deny my 
blooming, my bright-eyed girl ? " 

" I knew you would : it will improve me so. Take me to sea with 
you." 

Both gentlemen began earnestly whistling different tunes. Miss 
Matilda, who had, a little before, made her appearance, flung ap 
her arms in dismay, and rang for her Hungary water. Eau de Co- 
logne had not yet found its way to country places, in England. 

" Take you to sea with me ! " at last said the father ; "for what, 
my sweet child?" 

"In order to complete my education," said she, dropping him 
the demurest curtsey that she had been pleased to make a very, very 
long time. 

"Are you mad, Becky?" 

"0 no, father. But I remember what you said about poor Au- 
gustus." 

All the Commodore's hilarity was gone in a moment. 

"Hush, hush," said the well-intentioned Underdo wn. But the 
young lady rattled on. 

" Because, papa, I want to take care of yon, and hinder you from 
flogging the midshipmen. How could you have the heart ? " 

' ' Come here, my dear child . I did not think that you could make 
me so miserable, on a day that ought to be so happy to me. It 
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is all for the best ; it is the smiting of a gentle hdnd. Hear me, 
Rebecca : I will never flog a young gentleman again ; nor a man 
either, provided that any other alternative is left me. I am now a 
wiser, and if I am not a better man for the dearly-bought wisdom, 
I shall deserve the hate of my own child ; which, God, in his mercy, 
forefend. I love you most dearly, Rebecca, and you know it. I 
cannot take you to sea. Little would be my regard for you, had I 
the power, and did so." 
"You won't flog the midshipmen any more, father, will yoa?'* 
"No, you little minx. I trust, Underdown, that I am an altered 
man." 
"Of course, I go with you?" said the friend, affectionately. 
"I hardly know. I had some thoughts of leaving you here, to 
watch our Becky. But, Mrs. Oliphant is what the world calls a pru- 
dent woman. We must really think of making a lady of this 
spoiled child." 

After much discussion of the nature of the above, it was finally 
arranged that Mr. Underdown should join the Commodore, in a few 
days, at Plymouth, after seeing Mrs. Oliphant fiilly established at 
Trestletree-halL 

Towards evening, the Commodore took a most affectionate leave* 
of bis sobbing daughter, who promised all manner of reforms. 

It was lucky for Sir Octavins that he made his escape as he did, 
for, the very next day. Lady Astell, with her accustomed parade of 
woe, came to ask her son at his hands. As usual, every deference 
was paid to her. She was received by Mr. Underdown, and Re- 
becca also was, which seldom was the case, present. 

She stood, according to her custom, in the centre of the room,- 
with her dead impassive look. From all approach towards the 
usual courtesies of life, she shrank with apparent horror. To the* 
many well-intentioned inquiries of Mr. Underdown, she made no 
reply, but after due lapses of silence, she asked for her son's mur- 
derer. It was in vain that she was assured that he had departed.. 
She believed the assertion only to be an excuse, and that her bro- 
ther feared to meet her. She had recourse to her usual conduct 
in these matters, that of patience. 

Now Rebecca's awe of her aunt had considerably decreased. 
She had heard her conduct spoken of with pity, yet condemnation,, 
and that, viewed in the best light, it was, she knew, held to bei 
little better than insanity. Lady Asteli's aspect was too forbiddiai^ 
to warrant any approach to familiarity on the part of the ai^e. 
Indeed, the latter was too high-spirited to attempt it. But,, though 
she did not warm towards the gloomy intruder with affection,, sfce 
grew warm with indignation, when she saw her mild and gentle 
friend Underdown treated, tacitly, as a liar. 

At length, vexed beyond endurance, she walked up abruptly to 
her m^t, and i^aid^ ''Pray, Lady Astell^ when are you going!!" 
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^' When, inis9y I haye seen the— your fether." 

'^ Don't you hear that he set off for Plymouth yesterday?'" 

^' So young— so beautiful — ^and so false I " 

''This to me. Lady Astell!— how dare you, madam? When 
did you know me guilty of falsehood ? What you would say to 
my fother^ say to me. Make your speech, madam, and depart. I 
have particular occasion for the use of this apartment." 

^'0 Rebecca, do not thus deport yourself towards your aunt/ 
isaid Mr. Uederdown ; ''consider all her sufferings, and her pre- 
Tious kindness to yourself. Respect and pity her." 

" I do pity her. Why should she think us liars ? " 

"I wait for the Commodore," was the only observatioB that 
Lady AsteU condescended to make. 

"I assure you solemnly, that your brother is now more tfaaa a 
hundred miles from hence," said Mr. Underdown. 

"This is what you term, perhaps, a pious deceit/' 

" I tsdte my God to witness it is true/' said her old loyer^ witb 
all the solemnity of an oath. 

" Then I must pursue hiqi/' 

" Stop ! " screamed out Miss Rebecca. "Let me tell yea, jna- 
dftm, it is useless. He has escaped from your barbarity. He is 
again where he ought to be. He, at least, is now in his right sta- 
tion, in the command of a gallant ship." 

" What! can this be true? — to perpetrate other murders." 

" Lady Astell, I do not like to hear my fsther stigmatized as a 
murderer — ^I tell you this quietly. However, I must not much 
mind this, as your words should have been uttered in a mad- 
house." 

" For shame, for shame, Rebecca ! " said Mr. Underdown, rising 
angrily from his chair. 

Now, for the first time, even for years, did Lady AsteU betray 
emotion. The blood came rapidly to her marble cheek, and as ra- 
pidly vanished. Her brow next became suffused with a deep flush, 
whilst the lower part of her face remained of a deadly white. She 
was making great efforts not to tremble. Her distress was pitiable. 
She attempted twice to speak, but failed. At length, hw words 
were audible, but they were no longer the cold and passimiless 
tones with which she was wont to make her stern demand. They 
were singularly tremulous and tender, and spoken amidst the gush- 
ing of her tears. 

" Horace," said she, addressing Mr. Underdown, " do the world 
believe me mad?" 

He made no reply, but buried his face in his hands. 

" Yes, it is madness in this world of corrupted hearts to have 
the feelings of a mother. Augustus ! how soon have all for- 
gotten you ! " 

<< We hav'a'r/' screamed out Miss Rebecca, ready lo flin^ her- 
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self into her aunt's arms, and to beg her pardon. Bat Lady Astell, 
finding all her resolution fast giving way, turned hastily and de- 
partedy leaving the young lady and Mr. Uuderdown to an unex- 
pected teie-drtete. 

There was a pause for some minutes. At length Mr. Underdown 
observed, '' Rebecca, you were guilty of great cruelty. I think, 
however, that you have done good. You have given to Lady As- 
teirs mind another and a far healthier train of thought. May it 
work upon her to happiness — or, at least, produce some approach 
to serenity. When she next comes, walk up to her at once, em- 
brace and kiss her. How noble a soul is perverted ! " 

^^ You kaow that I am to be a good girl now ; to learn every- 
thing, and make myself a lady. So I will do just as you tell me. 
I love her dearly, after all ; but it is cruel of her to say that no- 
body thinks about Augustus but herself. I hope she'll come again 
soon, and we'll try once more to make a good aunt of her." 

But she came not, and thus all her desires of improving Lady 
Astdl became nugatory. 



V. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

** She was a frigate tight and gay, 
As ever dash'd aside ihe spray. 
Or coDquer'd in a well-fought fray— 
The saucy Belladoima." 

« 

We have hitherto kept tolerably close to the skirts of the old Com- 
modore. We must now beg to leave him for a little while, travel- 
ling post to Plymouth, once more to receive his ardently desired 
command ; and let ns repair to a quiet bay, on the south-w^tem 
coast of England, and stopping a few minutes to contemplate the 
loveliness 4>f the scene, we most then introduce to the reader another 
naval personage, in the character of a very young captain of a very 
fine frigate. 

There the frigate lies at single anchor, with her head dowa 
dmnnel, riding, on account of the strength of the tide, with a taut 
hawse, about a mile and a half from the shore. She is a most beau- 
tifal craft; long, and sits rather low in the water, and yet Ae is so 
stiff onder sail, that it must blow hard indeed when she can no longer 
use her lower-deck guns. Her captain, and all on board of her, 
have long wished to meet a French two-decker in a gale of wind 
that would oblige the enemy to close her lower^deck ports. There 
is no doubt but that the saucy little Belladonna would give a good 
account of her. 

Ber masts are ytry taut, and rake, perhaps, a tittle too mach aft. 
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Her sails are sd accurately and neatly furled^ that they seem to be 
only streaks of white paint on the yards, with a dab of the brush 
in the middle where the bunt is. Blocks you can see none, and every 
rope is hauled as taut as a harpstring. She is beautifdlly painted* 
Indeed, she has the appearance of a nobleman's yacht; and were 
it not for her bristling guns, you would suppose her to be some 
beautiful pageant, created only to convey gorgeously attired ladies 
across some smooth and fresh-water lake. 

She reposes in stillness and beauty upon the unruffled blue that 
seems to be beneath her, like an inverted heaven. Nor is the sce- 
nery ashore unworthy of this marine view. The two horns of the 
long , and but little indented bay, melt gently away into the azure of 
the distance, on one of which can be descried a ruined castle, with 
the warm sun-rays struggling through many a rent, where once was 
window and arched portal. The other horn of the bay is not so 
picturesque, but much more cheerful ; it is loftier, and crowned by 
wood, nestled among which is a large, though partially seen white | 
mansion, in all the glory of excellent repair. The shingly beach , 
along the whole extent of this bay, is, inshore, bounded by fields ; 
and orchards, shrubberies and green lawns, crowded together, and 
all rich iu the splendours of a verdant English June. 

We may well ask if there be anything of life in that great ship, 
lying there so majestically in her stillness. Hark ! shrill piping is 
wafted, not unmusically, over the waters, followed by the sound of 
one hoarse voice — but what words they are, the distance will not 
permit us to discover. Now the notes of the shrilly fife are heard, 
and, moved by some unseen agency, a large boat rises from out the 
frigate, is suspended a half-minute aloft, and a moment after, de- 
scends with a gentle splash into the water alongside. It is a pleasure 
to watch all this in a calm summer's afternoon. 

Now thirteen neatly clad figures rattle into the barge. In a mo- 
ment, the coxswain is at the helm, and the oars are simultaneously 
tossed up. A slighter figure now steps into the sternsbeets with a j 
gentle jessamy air, and spreads over tlie seat the ample boat-cloak. 

There is more piping. And now a fine athletic young man appears 
to slide between the side-ropes, and is down in the barge in a mo- 
ment ; the two bowmen shove the barge off, the oars, at a signal, 
fell into the water, and the boat rapidly plunges through the sea. 
This {lerson, with his gold-laced hat shipped fore and aft, is Oliver 
Oliphanty the nephew of Sir Octavius Bacuissart, a post-captain in 
the navy, and the eldest son of the late eminent grocer in the Hi- 
nories. His countenance is eminently handsome, though there is 
little of the elevation of thought in its expression. You see, at once, 
that he is brave, generous, and good tempered, and that he i^ill 
make an excellent, if not a very intellectual, companion. He is sure 
to be a great favourite with the ladies. He is a little, very little, 
conscious of his advantages* He some^imes^^wheo be looks upon 
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the (rreyheaded officers under him — ^is himself a little surprised at 
all the advantages of his position. However/ he is a good fellow, 
and, therefore, should not be scrutinised too narrowly. 

He leaps, with the springy bound of youth, from his barge, 
followed by his attendant, a sort of mongrel servitor, between a 
sailor and a valet. Now this valet had made himself a character, 
by trying to support the character of a wit. His master, Captain 
Oliphant, liked him hugely. The old Commodore hated him in the 
same proportion. Whenever Peter Drivel, for so he was pleased 
to be called, came within shot of the old sailor, the first thing 
he could lay his hand on always flew at his head. This did not 
often happen ; as Captain Oliphant, as I have before stated, gene- 
rally gave his uncle as wide a berth as possible. However, Peter 
took this cannonading always in good part; he would grin— for the 
Commodore always missed his aim — hurl some vile pun back, by 
way of returning fire, and disappear. 

Now, it is my painful duty to state, that neither Peter Drivel, 
nor Captain Oliver Oliphant, nor Captain Oliver Oliphant's barge, 
nor his frigate, had any business to be just where they were, on that 
beautiful afternoon in June. Altogether, they ought to have been 
hf, for at sea, in the chops of the channel. The day before. 
Captain Oliphant had most urbanely asked the master of the ship 
to dine with him, out of his turn ; and then asked him, also, with 
a peculiar intonation of the voice, whether he did not think that 
the frigate's lower rigging wanted fresh setting up. The master 
thought so too. So they ran the saucy Belladonna into her present 
anchorage, for this express purpose. Why they did not set about 
it immediately, I can't tell. 

But this I can tell, that, up at Jaspar-hall, there resided a young 
lady, with the very romantic name of Rosa; and Jaspar-haJI was 
situated but a short half mile from the beach, where the barge landed 
the Captain and his faithful servitor. 

There was a fine, open, wide, high-road, that led up to Jaspar- 
hall. But Captain Oliphant had an aversion to open roads. He 
was tired of expansive views— enough of them at sea. He wanted 
raralities ; and so he took a green, little, tortuous, and narrow lane, 
in order that he might get near the mansion. As to entering that 
mansion, he would leave it for circumstances to determine. Other 
parties had seen the arrival of the frigate — ^had, we fear, expect- 
ed it. 

When Captain Oliphant had got himself clear of the beach, and 
both he and his servant were buried in the lane, Peter, who was 
excessively romantic, had fallen considerably in the rear, for the 
innocent recreation of gathering for himself a nosegay of wild flow- 
ers. This botanizing did not then exactly meet the views of his 
master ; so he bawled out, at the top of his voice, to his scholarly 
servant, "You Peter! Peter Drivel, I say;— heave a head, mau, 

iO 
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Tboogh it may be right for you to keep in my wake, you should 
always lie within hail." 

At this seasonable and nautical reproof, Peter, doshig with bis 
master, pricked up his ears. The fit of wishing to be witty came 
upon him, and he thus shaped his reply — shaped, I call k, ior he 
always shaped and trimmed whatever he said. 

** Yes, sir, yes," said Peter, aloud, and then conthmed, to hin- 
self, thus, '^ Wake, he, hail ; three excellent words, and I dare not 
—I wUl." 

No longer being able to resist mounting his hobby, he was on its 
back in a moment, and off he galloped, the fear of bis master's case 
being before his eyes, notwithstanding. Affecting, after the man- 
ner of punsters, not to have heard the Captain, he said, ''Did yea 
say, sir, that no one could lie awake, when you kaiit" 

This brought his head mto danger ; for the cane was flourished 
over it. 

'' You rascal ! shall neither I nor the Commodore ever be able 
to break you of that detestable habit of always attempting to pua? 
Sirrah, to rtj out your discourse with pons, is almost as bad as to 
give a broadside of technical terms upon every trivial oecaston. I 
detest it. However, Peter, I'll say no more about it now ; we aiost 
think of other things. It is quite time that we marked how the land 
6e$y dap our taek$ on hoard, and make sml for Jaspar-halL" 

''With submission, sir," said Peter, looking very droll, "when 
you talk about clapping your taeks on board, tax your '* 

"What! at it again, you incorrigible scoundrel? If you don't 
bring your tongue to an anchor, and clap a stopper on your imper- 
tinence — Heavens and earth ! when shall I rid myself of thia nautical 
habit?" 

Now, the amiable Captain was much ashamed of his practice of 
tafliing quarter-deck and forecastle language ; and, as he had often 
been laughed at for it by a certain My, he did all in bis power to 
break himself of it: not cherishing his foiling, like his servant 
Peter. 

'< When," he exclaimed energetically, " shall i rid myself of this 
nautical habit — '^ 

'^ A habit I call naughty," said the perverse one, half aloud. 

" — ^This habit," continued the Captain, not overhearing Peter, 
" of larding my conversation with sea-pbrases?" Then, turning 
to his servant, he said to him, impressively, " Now, Peter, my goosd 
fellow, for once attend to the sense of what I would convey, more 
than to the words with which I convey it. I appoint you a sort of 
censor . • . ." 

" Yes, sir, to mark when yon speak ten$e or only galley-lingo." 

"Well," said the Captain resignedly, " I suppose that it is a sort 
of disease that the poor fellow cannot rid himself of. I make yon 
H* sort of censor, Peter, over my speech ; so that^ wiieb yoi» iod 
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that I am ranniag into nayal embeUishmeiit, you will giT€ me tunely 
notice, by crying out, Tery audibly, ^'Hem, henir' which Ishd 
regard as a kind of signal gun, and inmiediately put abomt upom. lAe 
(fihertaek" 

"Hemi hem ! ! hem ! ! 1 " roared oiH Peter, with doe vnctioii. 

''Coafouiid U" said the vexed master ; '^ I see diaft I Aail giTe 
tlie foor fellow occasion to keep his throaA clear^ and im pipe wil 
soon emulate $he boatswain's call." 

''Hem ! heml ! hem! ! !" again ejacalated the fiuthffiil tnentor, 
nueh pleased with bis office. 

''No, Peter," iuiid the yonng officer, in a lone of earnest expos- 
tulation; "there yon are wrong : I did bot make a eomplinientarf 
comparison. Bot who is it, Peter, that is comii^ tMs way? — onr 
old messenger, farmer Drag. We shall now be able to find bow 
aSairs stand at the hall, and thus be able to lAApe dot ooorse 
aooordtngly." 

''Bern I heml! hem!1 !" roared out Peter, T^oifems^; but 
that was not the worst of it. Voices, as it seemed, close to 
tbeir right and from behind the hedge of the la»e, echoed the 
beats ! with §reat ^et. > Master and man looked at eaoh other for 
some time in sttent amazement, and .dien simirihaiYeOuriy burst into 
loud laughter. At length the Captain exclaimed : 

'' Peter, this is singular. It would seem that I have oommifiskmel 
Dot only you, but the very bushes, to be my iMntlors. ff I am 
overhaided this way, I shall soon be able to pasB mnner^ 

'' Hem ! hem ! I hem ! ! I " again roared Pctei , tidcled beyond 
measure at his office. 

" Hem ! hem ! I hem ! I ! *' was •chorussed fr(Mii the boshefr. Qap- 
taia Oli^hant b^an not quite to like it. 

" lump round, Peter, and see wiio it is ibat dSfi^es modi tiS in 
this manner." 

So, whilst Peter was looking for a gap or a stile, he thus solilo- 
qaized : '' Us indeed ! that's good ! I flatter myself that, when I 
speak, I excite anything but mockery. I to xcite mockery would be 
a sight indeed. Good that ! but nobody hears it." 

Now, whilst the servant is pricking his hands by endeavouring to 
force his way through the hedge, and the gallant Captain is at a 
loss to know whether it would be more prudent to go up to Jaspar- 
hall at once, or to send up a sooot to reoonnoitre, we will let the 
reader into the mystery of the echo, and into some Qther myste- 
ries that it is oee^ul that he should comprehend. The lady with 
the romantic name, Rosa Belmont, had seen the saucy Belladonna 
drop her anchor, and, being induced by the fineness of the wea-' 
ther, determined to walk down, by certain green lanes, to the beach^ 
in order that she might have a better view of the ship ; at least, that 
could be the only assignable motive. She took wil!h her her maid, 
Eleanor Dobson^ a young person, 'whom ^e had but tecently en** 
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gaged. Now» as the footpaths were better known to them than to 
the na^al gentlemen — for gentleman Peter Drivel always accounted 
himself— Miss Rosa and her attendant soon met them advancing 
up the lane. They turned too, and with the hedge only between 
them— they on the footpath in the field — had the advantage of hear- 
ing all the discoarse upon cacology that we have just narrated. 
They, being of a charitable and christian nature, humanely gave Peter 
their assistance in amending his master's forms of speech. 

By the time that Captain Oliphant had advanced a hundred yards, 
Peter overtook him ; and, making use of a Latin quotation that 
he had picked up with his former master, and which he knew he 
could palm upon his present one, he assured him that he had looked 
about everywhere, and that the sounds were only **vox eiprettii 
neUr 

This was rather a puzzler to the Captain^ who, looking grave 
upon it, sagely remarked, '^ Ah ! I thought there were two of them. 
Who the devil can Vox and pretty Nell be? Confound their impa- 
dence ! " 

'^0 the ignorance of these naval commanders I " said Peter, 
speaking softly to the palm of his hand, and then, more loudly, 
to his master, ** With all submission sir, vox el prMf nell is a Latin 
quotation from Homer, meaning thatthe interruption we experienced 
was a voice and nothing else." 

'^Oh, I beg your pardon. Dr. Peter Drivel!" said the Captain 
with mock humility. ** I had quite forgotten your classical pro- 
pensities ; and I think, when I get you on board again, I shall help 
you to forget them too." 

By this time, a rather loutish-looking, elderly farming-man had 
joined them. He doffed his hat and scraped his leg to the Captain, 
and then, walking apart, began an earnest conversation, leaving 
Peter, at some distance, to concoct as good a pun has he could. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

*' Ye godt! annihilate space and Ume« 
And make two loven happy !" 

As it is apparent that we are now in an incipient love afhir, it i^ 
necessary that my friends should become acquainted with all the in- 
teresting incidentals. Rosa Belmont was a dark beauty, with a 
complexion so clear that you might fancy you saw into it. No 
blonde could ever boast of a whiter forehead. Her colour, amidst 
the downiness of her cheeks, was exquisitely rich; and we might 
9IS0 grow eloquent on classiodly shaped cheeks, which were conti* 
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nually kindling up with the celestial fire that flowed from the deep 
light of her intensely black eyes. Upon those eyes it was almost 
impossible to look philosophically. They were rarely fally opened : 
the long eyelashes veiled their brightness, and kindly tempered 
their fire to the beholder. Her hair was of the deepest black, 
glossy, of the most delicate texture, and exuberant in the extreme. 
She carried about her, in all her motions, the dignity of thought. 
She used herself to say, that she was all soul ; and she was not 
aware, at the time, how truly she spoke. 

At this time she was just of age ; in a few months the guardian- 
ship of our acquaintance, Mr. Rubasore, would terminate. She 
would then become sole mistress of Jaspar-hall, and a somewhat 
impoverished estate ; but quite sufficient for a genteel indepen- 
dence, and which a few years of economy would render unincum- 
bered, and of great value. 

This promising estate and this charming young lady it was the 
intention of Mr. Rubasore to appropriate to himself. He had, to 
effect this the more easily, brought Rosa up in great seclusion, and 
did all in his power to foster in her a romantic spirit. As for as 
the romance was concerned, he had succeeded admirably ; and 
what with his assiduities, his doctrines, and his not suffering her 
to have many opportunities of forming comparisons, the young lady 
had, merely in order to supply the vacuum in her imagination, ac- 
cepted the elderly gentleman as her lover. This was a profound 
secret, known but to the two concerned. 

Mr. Rubasore was clever, insinuating, and, though his hair was 
grey, had, by no means, a bad person. He dreaded the world's 
opinion : he seldom spoke of his ward : and had had her education 
completed in France. There Rosa, seeing in what manner young 
ladies are generally disposed of, and flattered by the quarterly visits 
of her admirer, and foncying that in him was concentrated all of 
goodness of which human nature can boast, she was well content 
with her future prospects. 

As for Mr. Rubasore, every one said what an attentive and kind 
guardian he was; so little intrusive, yet always so considerately 
kind. None knew, when he was thus praised, that he had shame- 
fully tampered with the vanity and inexperience of a child of se- 
venteen, by inveigling her into an engagement to marry him shortly 
after she became of age. He would not marry her as a minor ; not 
he. There was danger in that, both from the law and for his 
reputation. He had taken every means in his power to cultivate in 
his ward a high romantic feeling : he had succeeded wonderfully 
well. Could one, whose mind was crammed with the follies of 
constant love, break her plighted troth? no ! thought Mr. Rub- 
asore. Romance has, however, its own version of engagements 
of the heart, and sometimes construes them unfavourably for the 
interests of old age and duplicity. 
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Mr. Rabafore*8 estate and mansion were in the yidnity of Tref^ 
lletree^baU. He was looked opon by all his neighbours as a cob- 
Brmed old bachelor ; and his visits to France were always ascribed 
to hie proper attention to the welfare of his ward. Now that sbe 
bad passed her twentieth year, he thought it quite time that she was 
placed a Httle more under his sorTeiHance. So he put Jaspar-hall 
into order, fiprnished himself with a proper chaperone for Rosa, 
ID the shape of a fat and dependant female cousin, and then brought 
his ward oyer to England, and established her in her paternal 
naniioa on the coast of Cornwall, isolated enough, as he thought, 
to secure him front all chance of rivalry. When Rosa was com- 
pletely and comfortably established with Miss Dredgely, Mr. Rnb- 
asore paid her one short and tender Tisit. Poor Rosa fbund 
that she liked the visit more for its shortness than^ its tenderness. 
She began to think that her lover was looking shockingly old, and 
to have a horror for long swiichy pigtails. She was, however, of 
a high principle; and, though she already shuddered at the idea of 
the contract into which she had been entrapped, as yet she had no 
idea of breaking it. 

Mr. Rttbasore was too prudent, and had too much respect fbr 
appearances, to stay long. He repaired to his own house in Herts, 
4nd there endangered the loss of his tail. From that adventure he 
derived no physical ill consequences, but the moral ones were most 
annoying to him. The neighbourhood became a horror to him. 
He longed to leave it for ever, and to forget, in the caresses of his 
young and wonderfoHy beautiful bride all remembrance of the chase 
of the wig. People were not surprised to And that his house and 
grounds were advertised to be let. 

In the seclusion of the convent in which Rosa had been hitherto 
confined, she had hardly seen anything that could pretend to the 
rank or that had the bearing of a gentleman. In the luxnrioas 
indolence and privacy of this retreat, she had nourished all her 
romance into a feeling of perfect enthusiasm. She commanded what 
books she pleased ; and the wild deeds of chivahry, and the exag- 
gerated morality, and sometimes the immorality, of the French no- 
velists, supplied the food for the dreams of her slumbers and the 
thoughts of her waking hours. 

Now, Captain Oliphant had seen this romantic beauty but twice 
before. At once he pronounced her to be the finest woman on the 
face of the earth ; as he, who was little regardful of his feelings, feh 
this, it was a proof that he was in love. He met her thus singularly. 
The ReHadonna was working, about a month before the period at 
which we are now arri?ed, up channel. It fell dead calm; and, the 
tide being against her, the frigate came to at single anchor, nearly 
in the same place where we are nowlo suppose that she is lying. 
(Hiver (Niphant was a wag in his way. He made no pretensions to 
wit, or learning, or sentiment; but he Kked a joke. The afternoon 
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was beantilFiilly fine, and merry England, in her month Of Maf drata^ 
looked most bewitchingly tempting to the poor brine-eDcroited 
midshipmen, who were well salted, both inside and out. 

So they went up in a body, and asked leave of the first-lieutenant 
to go ashore, merely to stretch their legs, and eat a little grass. To 
this the First, as in duty bound, demurred. There was some 
drgency that required them to get up channel, and the wind might 
get up also, and thus much valuable time be lost in waiting for 
their re-embarking, and hoisting in the boat Now Daniel Danvers, 
who was a midshipman still with Captain Oliphant, although he had 
passed his examination more than three years, begged leave humbly 
to state, that ^' he knew, of his own knowledge, that the wind would 
noi get up." 

This assurance not being quite satisfeictory, they were dismissed. 
The Captain was standing by, and the impudence of little Danverg 
had amused him, so he condescendingly called all the applicants to 
him, and told them he had no objection to their going on shore till 
sunset, with Mr. Jackson's leave, in order to play cricket on the 
shingle, provided that they would pull the boat themselves, and 
give their honours not to go higher up. into the country than high- 
water-mark, and keep a good look-out for the reeal signal. 

This was much better than they expected. They pledged their 
honours ; and the balls, bats, and stumps were handed into the 
quarterboat, and all lowered down together. Their merry Captain, 
bdng desirous to know how they would manage cricket upon^eavy 
shingle, jumped into the boat with them, and away the middies 
pulled laughingly to the shore. 

The stumps were pitched, the look-outs appointed, and the Gap* 
toin gratified by the first innings. Hard work--cricket upon shin-* 
S^e. The players stumbled and rolled about, cutting their shoes, 
tambiiRg down, shouting, and laughing like so many wild lads of 
the wood. To bowl was impossible; the bowler was therefore 
obliged to pitch home at the wicket, and very often the batter was 
^us enabled to send it through the air to an immense distance. 
When the ball was struck into the sea, they ran in after it like so 
many water-dogs. The exercise was most laborious. 

Whilst this fun was most furious, and the Captain shouting at the 
foil extent of his lungs, Rosa came walking that way, attended by 
her maid, not the Nelly whom we have just introduced to the reader. 
She, Rosa, was with La Nouvelle Biloise in her hand, immersed 
in sublime contemplation. She had already properly apostrophised 
the air, and the earthy and the waters, and the frail bark upon the 
waters, and when she had said something very touching about the 
heroism of those who go down in ships upon the deep sea, she came 
suddenly upon the heroes themselves. Thwe they were^ with no- 
thing but a smaU field between her and them, bellowing and lauj^ 
^^ like so many madcaps. The scene was very joyous, but the 
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least rooiantic in the i^orld. Many of the goers down in ships had 
unshipped their coats and waistcoats, and, now and then, an exple- 
tive would break forth, that sounded strangely like an oath. 

Captain Oliphant was at the wicket, his coat and waistcoat off, 
standing, with the bat upraised in his hand, in the finest attitude 
that man could assume to display the beautiful proportions of the 
human frame. The head was a little thrown back, and his noble 
and ruddy countenance smiled in all the fulness of good humour and 
high health. Rosa confessed to herself that she had never before 
teen anything so beautiful, and her horror increased at long yellow 
faces and switching pigtails. In her silent admiration, she had un- 
consciously dropped her H61oise. 

Little dreaming they were watched with so much intensity by a 
being so lovely, the sport went on. The ball is pitched home at the 
wicket ; but before it can strike the stumps, it is caught by the centre 
of the bat — ^ah ! there it flies! high, high up in the air, and far, far 
at sea. It was impelled with a vigour almost Samsonian. The lads 
watched it with admiration through its course, and then rushing 
into the water after it, were soon splashing in their almost natural 
element. 

'' Could Ruben Rubasore do that?*' said Rosa, with a sigh. 

Now, for the first time, Oliphant's powerful, yet very melodious 
voice, came like the sound of a trumpet harmony upon her delighted 
ears. 

^* My lads, it is my positive orders that those who cannot swun 
well shall keep out of the water." 

The benevolent order was issued too late. One of the younkers, 
who happened to be nearest to the ball, carried away by his ardour, 
had waded out too far. The ground-swell had lifted him off his 
legs, and he suddenly disappeared. The boat that was lying at a 
grapnel a little way off, with one midshipman in it, as her keeper, 
immediately hauled up ; but before he could paddle to the spot, 
Captain Oliphant had rushed into the sea, and, making a long dive, 
disappeared also. There was now a shriek from the meadow, 
which no one regarded. 

Oliphant soon rose, bearing the insensible boy in his arms. He 
brought him to the shore immediately. 

** We must run up to the nearest house," said the Captain, with 
his lifeless burthen. 

** To mine, to mine !" said Rosa Belmont, coming hastily forward. 

*' Jump into the cutter, and fetch the surgeon immediately." 

Things are managed admirably in a man-of-war. The last order 
was unnecessary. The signalman on board had been on the look- 
out, the accident was reported, the gig with the surgeon and the 
necessary restoratives was immediately lowered down, and the 
boat foaming through the water towards the shore. 

The Captain, still carrying the inanimate younker in his arms, ran at 
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a speed towards Miss Belmont's mansion, that soon left most of the 
party behind, among whom was Rosa herself. She was lost in ad- 
miration at all she saw. Such devotion, such activity ,-^here there 
was actually passing before her eyes more romance, — a romance 
that she liked much better than all that Rousseau had ever offered 
her. 

So good was the speed made by the surgeon, that he entered 
the house with Miss Belmont and her servant. The young gentle- 
man was soon recovered. Refreshments were scattered about pro- 
fusely ; and, after a great waste of the highest flown compliments, 
the naval party took their leave to go on board, as most of them 
were all this time wet to the skin. 

Miss Dredgely was all activity and complaisance, and was very 
nearly committing the impropriety of asking the whole party to re- 
main and dine with her and her protegee, a solecism in decorum 
that her protegee would have very readily pardoned, Mr. Rubasore 
never. 

Captain Oliphant lingered to the last. How unnecessarily long 
he retained that most delicate and whitest of hands! 

** Captain Oliphant, shall I never know whether you have taken 
cold, in performing the most heroic of actions?" 

'4*11 come and tell you myself." 

That same night, by the merest accident in the world, Rosa and 
the gallant captain were walking, by moonlight, on the beach. 
Mrs. Dredgely knew nothing of this. 

When there is a great deal of impudence on one side, and a great 
deal of romance on the other, it is wonderful how a love affair 
prospers. This is all the fruit, Mr. Rubasore, of the tree which 
yourself had planted. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** Lo?e rales the court, the flbbt, the grore. 
Rules men below, and saints above. 
For love is heav'n, and beav*n is lore." 

We must still leave Captain Oliphant and Peter in the lane, — ^the 
one conversing with Farmer Brag, and the other ruminating upon 
how many possible puns there are in a calf s head, and put the 
reader still a little more au faU as to the state of affoirs at Jaspar- 
hall. Mrs. Dredgely wrote a flaming account of Captain Oliphant's 
adventure to Mr. Rubasore, for which she got unlimitedly scolded, 
and received positive orders to admit no one upon the premises 
until he should make his appearance. This, as the middle-aged 
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gentlMian desired, was oommanicated as a respectfiil wish to IGss 
BelmoDt, which had the efF^t of increasing her dislike to switch 
pigtails. About a fortnight after the first, Captain Oliphant contriyed 
to have another short meeting with Rosa, which meeting by some 
means came to the knowledge of Mrs. Dredgely. A third is about 
to take place immediately. We will now return to the captain and 
Farmer Drag. 

The Captain had been pamping the former, more particularly as 
to the point, if any other gentleman besides himself was ever known 
to be attentive to Miss Belmont, — Miss Belmont and her maid atten- 
tively listening all the while. It was in these words that the sprij^tly 
sailor terminated his question. 

** Now, farmer, just give us some notion whether the coast is 
quite clear at the Hall. Has no enemy kote in ngki — no Umg 9hor$ 
lubber?" 

This was too much for Peter. ^'Heml hem! hem!" he bawled 
out. 

'* Hem, hem, hem 1 " resounded from the foot-path on the other 
side of the hedge. 

Captain Oliphant got pettish upon die subject. ^*D— a your 
hemming ! *' 

But Peter was nothing daunted. *** Ah, sir," said he, ^^ I see, after 
an, you cannot bear to have your conversation hemmei into any 
tolerable limits of propriety." 

This speech was rather a dangerous one. His master burst out 
anew. ** The devil take the rascal," he exclaimed ; *' the scoundrel 
will, at hst, pun me out of all patience, and himself out of a good 
place." 

This speech had a very damp effect upon the murderer of words. 
He touched his hat respectfully, and fell back, muttering to himself, 
''If master means that for wit, it is bad — if for fact, worse." 

The captain then continued hiis discourse with Drag, from whom 
he learned that a report had got about that Mr. Rubasore was really 
getting too sweet upon his ward, and that Mrs. l)redgely was nothing 
better than a spy, that he had placed in the house to watch all her 
actions. 

^* Great guns and small arms ! what sits the wind in that quarter, 
my deep-sea-lead — " 

** Hem, hem, hem ! " said Peter in a very moderate voice. 

** Hem, hem, hem I " said Rosa and her maid, amidst nnmoderate 
laughter. 

** Here we are, Captain Oliphant," continued Rosa, '^ yon know 
the old song about the man who was wondrous wise, and scratched 
out his eyes by jumping through a quickset hedge?" 

''My heart, my life! — ^my compass, my — ^this hedge is most par* 
tieohtrly thorny — ^my dearest Rosa-^" 

'' Hem! " said Peter, '' there's vox et fretty neU, after alL" 
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'^rwill finish the rbyme to yoar i^omfbrt, captain/' 

''And wben he saw his eyes were oot, with all his might and maio, 

He jump*d back through the quicliset hedge, and scratch'd them in again.** 

The Captain got through the hedge, howeter, with the Iom only 
of his hat and his heart. 

''Yoa Peter/' said the Captain, '^hand my bat oyer here, and 
breakthrough jonrseif." 

** Indeed I can't, sir ; the reasons against il are too pointed.'^ 

^'60 roondy Nelly, to the siile, and bring the young man with yo« 
aiiter the Capuin." 

Locked arm-in-arm, Rosa and Olipbant walked up towards the 
Hail, keeping, however, the footpath under the hedge-row elms. 

''Here, yovng man," said Nelly, making her appearance in turn ^ 
''eome round by the stile." 

''Ah, splendid woman, but rustical l" ejaculated Peter. *^Vm 
sore yoQ mast be pretty Nell, though vox is not absent when you are 
present." 

" Yes, my same do happen to be NeUy ; and as to pretty, tbank'ye, 
Mr," said the girl, curtsying. 

'' Hast got a sweetheart, Nelly?" continued Peter patronisingiyi 

** Thank ye, sir. Yes ; it's no secret, all the country know it.'* 

" You are blessed in the extent of your confidants. What may 
he the happy youth's name?" 

'' 0, they call him, sir, about these parts. Poaching Jack. All 
malice, you know." 

" Nell, pretty Nell, as you love a poacher, you can have no ob*- 
jection to my poaching a little on Jack's manor ? " 

"What do you mean, Mr. Saucychaps?" said the lady, bri- 
dling up. 

*• Only a specimen of my manner," and with this he made overt 
demonstration of snatching a kiss, which demonstration was met on 
Nelly's part, by a severe Cornish slap on the face, that made Peter's 
eyes see double. He looked a little grim at first, at this specimen 
of Nelly's manners ; but he rubbed his cheeks, and clapped a salve 
to them in the shape of another pun, and all was well again. 

'' A smart thing well applied, Nelly;" and then regarding her in 
mock heroics, he struck his heart with his right hand, and ex- 
daimed, " The Knell of all my hopes." 

** rd have you to know that I'm meat for your master,'* cried 
the indignant NeHy ; " follow your ugly nose up the footpath, and 
leave an honest girl alone." 

" Meat for my master ! cat's-meat! — what a paw !" 

80 the two marched up also, towards the house, in what is 
called, in military tactics, open order. 

For some most urgent reasons, the Captain and Miss Belmont 
walked round and round the shrubberies, without ever coming 
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into actual sight of the hoase. Their conyersation was a pecaliar 
one. Hitherto, Oliphant had found the young lady rather gra?e 
in her deportment, exalted, or rather stilted in her sentiments, and 
magniloquent in her sentences. This their third meeting, she had 
characterised by playfully mocking him, and commencing her 
address to him in a nursery rhyme. He adverted to this change 
in her manner, and told her how much mirth became her. At this 
she blushed deeply, and her merry humour ^vanished in a moment. 
The young officer was heartily sorry for this : he knew not what to 
say. As yet, he much better understood the training of his guns, 
than how to lead a falsely-educated, and over-refined young lady 
to discourse of those things that were lying heavily upon her heart, 
for the Captain, notwithstanding his little knowledge of the fair, 
had already discovered that some secret was oppressing Rosa. 

Captain Oliphant knew that, as regards the usages of the world. 
Miss Belmont was acting with great impropriety. The poor deceived 
young lady knew it not. There was something exquisitely romantic 
in the whole adventure, and that satisfied her conscience that no- 
thing in it could attach blame to her conduct. She had formed, or 
rather Mr. Rubasore had, for his own selfish purposes, assisted 
her to form, her code of right and wrong, and her conscience 
pained her not at granting almost private interviews, to a remar- 
kably handsome young officer, almost a stranger. 

But when this young officer strove to worm from her the secret 
of her infamous engagement with Rubasore, which it would have 
been a merit in her to have revealed, she shrank from the request 
with a startled sense that even to hear of it was a crime. 

When the poor girl talked to Captain Oliphant of the cerulean 
blue, of the canopied heavens, of the exquisite satisfaction of a self- 
immolating happiness, whose tortures were raptures, and of the 
unfathomable depth of the susceptibility of inexpressible and not 
to-be-revealed feeling, he rather thought, upon the whole, that he 
understood her ; but when he proposed to her to walk up to her 
own house, and she frankly declined, saying, ** she liked better the 
arbour in which they were sitting, and that she much suspected that 
Mrs. Dredgely was her insidious enemy, warmed like the viper in 
the bosom of trusting innocence/' he was utterly confounded. 

Ignorant sea captain that he was, he knew not that clandestine 
meetings, and recklessly rushing into temptations, were quite en 
regie to the disciples of romance, though to reveal a villanously 
imposed secret would be looked upon with horror. 

'' But why, beautiful Rosa, do you think that this lady is your 
enemy?" 

** I believe she has a secret correspondence with Mr. Rubasore.*' 

** Rubasore, Rubasore — who is Mr. Rubasore?" 

'^My guardian; and then with an extremely honest sigh, (all 
sighs are not honest,) she continued — '^ And may be — '[ 
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' *' Be what?'' 

"Ah, the fatal secret !^ike a devouring vulture, confined 
within this heart, that it is lacerating, had like to have escaped." 

" Then let the secret fly at once, and be well rid of it." 

"Never, never!" said she, crossing her beautiful hands upon 
her heaving bosom, and turning the full, the insupportable lustre 
of her black eyes upon the poor Captain, the effects of which look 
he afterwards described as if he had been shot through with mus- 
ket-balls all over his body. " This harpy of the heart, this fiery- 
fanged secret, shall tear its prison to pieces and die with it." 

The metaphor was certainly not so good as the language was 
strong. The unsophisticated seaman could not understand it; but, 
to use a vulgar expression, his own honest heart was rising into 
his mouth, when he saw those bewitching eyes fest filling with 
glistening and uncontrollable tears, as she exclaimed, ** Alas ! my 
happiness is gone for ever ; I wish I niay soon die." And then 
the young lady burst out into a most romantic gush of girlish 
crying. It was by no means a lady-like, hysterical access of anguish, 
but a good, hearty, honest fit of sobbing. 

Who can see a woman thus weep and not feel inclined to put 
one's arm round her waist, and pillow the drooping head upon one's 
shoulder ? The young captain obeyed, unconsciously, this natural 
impulse. 

"Why, Rosa?— my Rosa ! " 

" Never ! " — ^and the fountains at the eyes gushed afresh. 

"Yes, my Rosa, I will know this terrible, this distressing secret.** 

"Never, never, never ! " with increased sobbing. 

"Your guardian is concerned in it." 

"He is!" 

" He is — your lover ? " 

"He — he — ^he — is," sobbing almost convulsively. 

"He's a villain—" 

"He— he—is." 

"And you hate him?" 

" Pro — found — ound — downdly," sobbed out the youthful 
beauty. 

" Now then, my Rosa, let me kiss away those diamonds from 
your eyes — for I long to see them again. Now this Rubasore — I 
know the rascal — ^taking advantage of your inexperience and extreme 
youth, has inveigled you into some engagement, and sworn you to 
secrecy. Tou are to marry him when you come of age. That is 
the secret, my bright-eyed angel ? " 

" That — is — the — sc— cret I— I will never — disclose it," muttered 
the lady at intervals, for the sobbing had not yet quite subsided. 

It must be confessed that Captain Oliphant, though not a highly 
Vacated man, bad a talent for extracting secrets, that, "were iik« 
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ynltures eating away the hearts in which they were imprisoaed ; *' 
but he did not know it, or he would^ perhaps, have plumed himself 
upon it. 

** Of course, Rosa/* he said, '* you don*t mean to keep this dam- 
nable engagement?" 

This apropos question rather increased the sobbing, and pro- 
duced that sweetest of all inanities from a beautiful mooth, '* I don*t 
know.'* 

^'But I do — and remarkaUy well too. You must pitch the old 
monkey to the devil.** 

O fie ! Captain Oliphant, thus to address so superfinely a refined 
young lady. It was certainly wrong in morality, but right as to the 
effect, for it produced the first faint dawn of a smile upon die young 
lady's countenance. 

'' Rosa ! " said the Captain, tenderly, '* you are laughing at ma 
and my uncouth manners. Now, dear Rosa — for dear y<Mai ever 
will be to me — bear me. I shall. speak plainly to y^Hi; so fiar be- 
friend me, as plainly to understand me. Before I know more of 
you — before I hear one word of your property or your expecta-* 
tions — 1 offer you the hand of a frank sailor at once." 

^'0 Captain Oliphant! this is so pre^cip— ip— pipitate." The 
sobbing had recommenced. 

^* Not a bit of it, Rosa. When the wind sits fair, ship the capMn- 
bars at once." 

^' Hem ! hem ! ! hem ! ! ! *' very audibly pronounced by Sonne one 
unseen, had the effect of suddenly startling the two lovers into a 
less reclining position, stifling the sobs of the lady by something 
very like a giggle, and wonderfully exciting the bile of the gallaat 
Captain. 

'* ni break every bone in the punning rascal's skin. Was there 
ever such an interruption at such a moment?** 

" Why,'* said RoSa, between laughing and crying, ** since, by the 
wonderful sympathy that exists between congenial mind^ — ^a sym- 
pathy, of which every link has been cast from all eternity In the 
ethereal furnace, in which are amalgamated together out bcf^t af- 
fections^ our dearest aspirations, our mortal and our immortal 
hopes — ^** 

^'My dear Rosa! I can't understand .a word of all this.'* 

^^0 ! — my dear Captain — it is a sort of a shipping of caps and 
bars,'* said the young lady, archly enough ; ** but you have not 
yet learned properly to express the most delicate shades of s 
trembliug emotion, and to shape the dreamy suggestions of the 
heart into words that breathe of the soul. Let us nmv walk tip to 
the house.'* 

** With all my heart and soul. I like plain sailing. Rosa, I ha?e 
declared myself your lover ; and, when an honest man has made 
iiM declaration to the ^kl of bis choice; be is Beyer happy uaifl be 
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has made that declaration known to all the world. Rosa, do yon 
accept me as sach ? " 

*'My engagement to my guardian — *' 

*' Was a fraud and a yillany, neither good in law nor in com- 
moQ honesty. Away with it." 

'' Would La Nouvelle Heloise have broken it ? " 

''What new ship's that just launched ? — ^Break it by all meant/* 

'' If I keep it, I shall break my heart ; and if I break it, I shall 
lose all the glory of self-immolation by dying at the foot of the altar 
of principle." 

'' I mast say, my beloved Rosa, that you beat the parson of the 
fleet at launching high-sounding words. I can see no glory in 
dying, except one dies for one's country ; and no glory, bat a 4—4 
deal of disgrace, in helping a swindler and a rascal to secore the 
advantages of his rascally swindling.*' 

'' You put this in a fearfully vivid light. Captain CNiphant; bat 
proceed." 

''Spoken like a sensible girl. Now J offer you my hand again. 
I will just tell you my good and my bad. I have a clear indepen- 
dent income of one thousand per annum, which may be trebled at 
the death of my mother, whom, may God spare for many and many 
a year ! My family is well connected on the female side, and — ^what 
I look upon as my greatest boast — I am, what in my heart I think 
would make me a match for a duchess, a post-captain in his Ma- 
jesty's royal navy." 

" Of all the declarations that I ever read of, in all my books," 
thought Hiss Belmont, " this is the most singular. When will the 
man go upon his knees? I'll move on to that grasfr-plat; there is 
not a soul near, and the turf is beautifully smooth." She only 
thought, but spoke not, and bowed. 

" Now, my dear Rosa, I have said the best I can for myself, it 
is but fair you should hear the worst. I would scorn to sail under 
false colours." 

"What is coming next?" said ihe lady to herself. She bowed 
again, and, having gained the middle of the grass-plat, stood stilL 

" In the first place, my education, being wholly maritime, has 
been, what would be generally called, greatly neglected. In the 
next place, I am only the son of a grocer, and, mayhap, you may 
not like my christian name : it is nothing more than Oliver ; and 
those who love me call me Noll for shortness. Rosa Belmont, wiH 
you call me Noll?" 

"Noll!" said she, laughing, — ^not, of course, meaning it as a 
token of acceptance. 

" Thank you, from the bottom of an honest sailor's heart," said 
he, snatching her to him, and giving her a hearty kiss. " Rosa, 
niy own— my beloved ! " 

Though they stood upon the very centre of the ^rass-plat, RoiWi 
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by some strange fatality, quite forgot the ceremony of kneeling : 
for, placing hor hand afipectionately in his, she said, " Now let as 
go up to the house, and tell Mrs. Dredgely." 
'^ And did my Rosa ever love that long-tailed baboon ?" 
" Yes, Oliver — Noll, I mean — I once thought so." 
''Just the straightforward answer that 1 expected," said he, 
drawing her fondly to him. 
Thus was Rosa wooed and won ! 

Rash old man that I am to describe the how I What novelist 
now dares detail at length a love-scene ? Do we not always find 
the author backing out of the difficulty thus? — '* What they said, 
though highly interesting to themselves, would not be," etc. But 
I, with the imbecility of senility, have detailed all that they said, 
jnerely because it was interesting to the parties concerned, foolishly 
deeming that, if it were interesting to them, it might, for that very 
reason, be interesting also to others. How prolix I am ! Lector, 
pardon, and read on. 



CHAPTER XX. 

■* A man wbo would cpmmit a pun would pick a pocket.*' 8n«LLjnjn(W6* 

*' Those only hate a pun, wbo are too dull to make, or too stupid to understand, one."- 

MDNDtRGUS. 

The surmise of Miss Belmont was perfectly correct. Mrs. Dredge- 
ly had written to Rubasore all that she knew about her meetings 
with the young Captain, and a great deal more ; not that she vvished 
to indulge in slander, but to keep up her reputation as a fluent 
letter-writer. How else could she have filled her three pages? 

Mr. Rubasore, when he received these unpleasant tidings, was 
fostering the end of his pigtail, and endeavouring, by all means, to 
recover his lost inches. A more important care now occupied his 
capacious mind. He ordered post-horses, and travelled, with all 
reasonable rapidity, to the little inn at the little fishing village, 
near Jaspar-hall. He did not like to present himself before his 
future wife until he had called in all the assistance art could afford 
to cover the ravages that forty-eight years will make upon a spare 
habit of body. As he was occupied over his tedious toilet, he ob- 
served the frigate's barge, and the boat's crew standing near her 
on the shingly beach. He cut himself with his razor. When he 
was fully dressed, and trying to look his youngest, whilst his ward 
and the Captain were astonishing Mrs. Dredgely by their commu- 
nication at the hall, Mr. Rubasore walked down to the sea-side to 
9ee how the lan4 lay. Inauspicious journey I 



I 
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there were two hands in the barge keeping her afloat. The rest 
of the crew and the coxswain were loitering about the beach, 
picking up stones and shying them into the water, and busy with 
other occupations that so plainly indicate the weariness of idleness. 
Wo may be occupied and idle too at once, Mr. Critic Witness the 
time that you were employed in endeavouring to castigate this 
trae history. Let us, for the want of some better employment^ 
listen to the conversation of the seamen. 

^'Isay, Bill, d*ye think as how the Cap*an will drop down yet 
awhile ? " 

*' No, Bob, he won't heave in sight these three glasses.*' 

The trowsers were hitched up, the quid turned, and there was 
again silence. 

•* Cox'un, my hearty," said a bfoad, thirsty-faced fellow, "d'ye 
think there's a grog-shop within hail ? " 

" No, there's none a-nigher than those tumbledown cribs they 
call a village. Besides, the Captain said we were not to leave the 
boat." 

" Well, good luck to him ! " replied he of the broad thirsty-face. 
''Cox'un, let me run up to those houses and spell for a can of 
grog, just to drink his health, and show him how we respects his 
orders." 

"Now," said the coxswain, looking Portland stone— "now I'll 
tell ye my mind kindly, messmates. If any man starts from this 
boat, I'll just knock him down on the shingle, so fling me out one 
of the stretchers. Our skipper never sends a marine in the barge 
with a fixed bayonet to keep us from desarting, not even a petty 
officer with his dirk, so I stands upon honour. I likes honour, 
and I detests compulsion ; I can't abide it. So devil a man shall 
start, say I, or I'll knock him over." 

''But what shall we do?" said another. 

" Cox'un shall be agreeable, and sing us a song." 

" That will I, my fire-eaters." Then, placing the stretcher be- 
tween his legs in the manner that little boys ride a cock-horse upon 
their grandpapas' canes, he began most dolefully to dole out thQ 
following ditty. How he could do it so mournfully in the blessed 
sunshine. Jack only could account for : 

<'V^hy then* one day, aU as I was a-going 

RoUlDg all along the meadows so gay, 
I cban-ced for to meet a fair yoang lady. 

And thus onto me she began for to say." 



it*' 



'Vast, there, 'vast! " sang out another broad-shouldered fellow. 
"I say, 'vast, man, the downhawl upon that snivelling tune. There's 
no gumption in it ; sounds like the bagpipes with the belly-ache." 
" Well, if so be, shipmate, as how you doesn't like my song, 
vhy whittle. . ♦ . ." 

44 
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What more this most worthy of coxswains would have said, we 
mast leave to the very wise to conjecture ; for, at this moment, 
Mr. Rubasore turned the corner of ^e stone-raised boundary that 
divided the beach from the meadow, and stood confessed before 
the barge*s crew, certainly the admiration of aH eyes. Seeing 
eleven huge fellow; on the shingle, and two more close at hand in 
the barge, every man of them having lots of wicked fan upon bis 
hard-featured visage, Hr. Rubasore, notwithstanding his wish to 
acquire news, hesitated to advance. No better quizzer, or more 
cruel, existed than Mr. Rubasore himself; but he was masterly in 
the art, only in a cool, quiet manner, and must have gentlemanly 
subjects to work upon. He despised, whilst he much feared, the 
mep before him- 

^'Cox*un,'* said one of the crew, ''what a spindleshankjsd land 
labber I My eyes I he waddles like a duck crossing the main grat- 
mgs. 

But Mr. Rubasore had a generous advocate. '' Now, Bill/' said 
one Oakley, rolling about like a Dutch schuyt on the Doggerb^nk, 
Its he tramped to ^nd fro on the shingle^ '' don*t be disparaging, 
man. He can't walk like we — for why — it's his misfortqne, man; 
how can you 'xpect him to walk properly when he was never at sea? 
Poor wretch ! I pities him.*' 

Oakley said thi$ loudly, on purpose thaf Mr. Rubaspre might 
bear him» and actually expected from the gentleman he had so cbi- 
yalrously advocated, if not a shilling, at least thanks. The gentle- 
man wa9 deficient in gratitude : be advanced. 

''True eiioi])gh, O^Eiklef,*' said another; "bat see, he's piickiog 
his way here, like a ben in silk stockings walking through a 
pigsty." 

" Gome, come," said th^ coxsw^ia ; "d*ye secu my b9S^9 Jit'^ ^^^ 
skipper's orders, tfcat we sbopld always be civil ig tt^? tbuagiiaibobs 
that we B^ay pick ap along shore." 

"Well, well; but he does look like a poor ignorant laiid*48h, 
9artain-ly." 

" There it is again," smd the coxswain, patronisiQgly. " So, if 
so be that he should make a fool of himself in his speecbificatioa» 
you grinning dog, have a care you don't laugh ; for how coald he 
have got any eddication ? " 
" Couldn't — seeing as h^w l^.e never crossed tbi^ Une." 
Mr. Rubasore heard these comments upon himself, comments so 
full of honest commiseration, with none of that thankfulness of 
feeling which they deserved. Throwing himself into bis most 
magnificent attitude, he went down to them boldly, and, standing 
among them, took snuff with great dignity. Most of the seamen 
touched their hats ; but the grimaces they made to each other bat 
little corresponded with this token of respect* Mr. Rubasore 
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wished to be gracious^ but he made a terrible mistake at the ^ery 
commencement of his address. 

" Common sailor/' said he, turning to the burly ooxawam^ ^' pray 
to whom does this shallop belong ? '' 

This was almost too mnch for the co:iflwaiik» the vaom espteialiy 
as tho rest of the boat's crew began to laqgh mone thair «T«r. 

"Don't grin, ye dogs, but touch your hats to hnn. Here, Odt-- 
ley, tatie away this stretcher, or I shall sartainly be knocking the 
gentleman down with it*" 

Having relieved himself of this temptation, turmng to Mr. Rub- 
aaore* he continued: '' Common sailor, sir I Bid you say eom'^ 
num^aiUr? Frizzle my wig, sir, what d'ye mean?" Then, turokig 
to his shipmates, ** But, poor thing, it's all along of bis ignorance." 
Then again to the astounded lai^dsman, with an onforeed pespect, 
again touching his bat, '^ Please your honour, sir, there^s ao such 
thing as a common mfor in the British nary. We are aH oneem^ 
li^n iQtpf vary unoommon dogs ie(k»d ! D'ye see ihf» boat's 
crew — ^thirteen of us? Well, set six-and-twenty upen us-^French, 
Dutch, Danes, Spanish, all one to Jack-^-and if we give a Flemish 
accouQii of thevi. Til umtertake to be ^uncomiiio»}y well 4--4 1 
Conuoon sailor ! T^here*s a rig I" 

A liule atartled by tlue burst of indignation^ Biriiasore attempted 
sternness^ and. said, <' What do you mean, nkan, by putting your- 
self in a passion before me ?" 

''Common sailor! Why there's not a foremast man in the 
chaonel fleet who won't be made an ofie^ of— ^nrhen the right va» 
cancy comes. Common sailor — ^you ridietty piece of Brummagem 
—common sailor ! " 

Oakley, much amused at the oosswaiO' thus working Himself into 
a rage, whidi rage was now more than equaUed by the- passion- of 
Mr.. Rntweore,. must needs now, to use -a phrase of his own, shove 
in his oar thus* ''Don't be angry, coK'un; you know it's all sheer 
igaoranfia. of Um. You shoiM treat the gentientn with respect 
like." So sayjng,.he walked upimpudently to Mr.Riibasore, touch- 
ed Us hat to him, and then surveyed him deliberately from top 
to toe, rolling his quid about from the hollow of one cheek into- 
that of the other. When be had fuHy satisied htmseff as to the 
dimensions of the object of his curiosity, he swung himself round 
open his heel, squirting, with great coolness, the contents of his 
mouth upon the clean white silk stockings before mentioned, not 
forgetting to touch his hat at the same time. 

" Is^, saiUr maa," cried out the now completdy badgered 
seeker for informalm^ '^you have soiled my stockings. I look 
upon it as a premeditated insak, and insist upon your begging my 
pardon, and wiping my leg." 

'' Why, sir, I b^ your pardon, seeing as how a stray shot hae 
dropped athwart o' your— ha ! ha ! ha !— -I suppose I must call it ^ 
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leg;" and then^ taming to his nearest companion , he continned : 
^^Eyes! It's for all the world. Bob, like a marling-spike, sarved 
round with a saryice of white silk." 

''This is insupportable/' said Rubasore. ''I shall report your 
insolence to your superiors." Pointing to the frigate, '' I ask of 
yon who superintends in that vessel? What business has she to 
anchor under my very windows, I may almost say? Furnish me 
with a categorical answer." 

As Mr. Rubasore might as well have asked the coxswain for the 
name of one of the mountains of the moon, he merely got in return, 
a sullen ''Can't say, sir." 

But Oakley, who loved fun, did his best to promote a quarrel, 
seeing that the honest coxswain was totally at a loss, like himself, 
for Mr. Rubasore's meaning. " Why, Tom," said he, " d'ye take 
that? He's a-calling you wicked names in his outlandish lingo." 

This again aroused the coxswain's anger. He had been already 
called, common sailor, a very great insult to a man-of-war's-man, 
and it therefore required but little provocation to make him break 
out afresh, which he did in the following philippic: — 

"0, by the pipers, you are at that— are you, you peaked-nose, 
parchment-facedy goggle-eyed villain ! Why, you walking distem- 
per — ^you ghost of six-upon-four — you loblolly-boy's byeblow — " 

"How dare you thus abuse a gentleman and a magistrate? 
Know you who I am ? I am Mr. Rubasore, and, in right of my 
ward, the lord of this manor. Yes, you vituperating man, I am the 
proprietor of the very stones you stand upon, for they are above 
high-water marL Now, you man," seizing one of the boat* s crew, 
"as I am in the commission for the peace, I take you into custody 
on my own view, for attempting to create a breach of the peace. I 
do — ^you, you, you calumniating mariner." 

Very unluckily, he had seized the most sturdy fellow of the batch, 
who stood as passively and as immovable as the rock deeply im- 
bedded in the sand. All Mr. Rubasore's attempts to shake, or even 
to stir him were perfectly futde. However, announcing himself as 
a magistrate made a considerable impression on the seamen, who 
have generally as much undefined awe as they have antipathy 
against the law. 

At length, the seized sailor said, "Gox'un^ shall I strike him 
down?" 

"No; 'ware the law." 

<' Shake him off? " 

" No ; 'ware the law." 

'^Gome along up to the Hall, you abusive sailor. Gome, I say, 
and rU make out your mittimus." And Mr. Rubasore tugged and 
tugged; but he moved nothing but himself. 

"No, Mr. Rubbishashore," said the coxswain, touching his bat, 
'' That man's the stroke oar starboard, and mustn't, by no means, 
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leave the boat. Mast obey orders. Bat that's no reason, sir, why 
yoa shoadn't try to move him, if it will amase yoo. Jack, don't let 
the gentleni'n get the law of ye. Stand quiet. He can't hart yoa, 
poor thing !" 

' ' But will he get the law of me if I smoke? *' 

'^ No ; it's my notion as he won't." 

^'Then bear a hand, Frank Funnel, and lend us your pipe." 

The pipe, well replenished, was immediately handed to the pri- 
soner by the said Frank Funnel, and then the other began smoking 
away most furiously, and puffing out the stringent vapour in thick 
volumes, fiill into the eyes, nostrils, and mouth of the magistrate. 
There was no resisting this; he let go his feeble grasp immediately, 
and was nearly suffocated by a tremendous fit of coughing. When 
he recovered his power of speech, forgetting that the Captain of the 
men, whoever he might be, was the person whom he had most to 
dread in what concerned him nearest, gave vent to his anger 
thus: — 

** Most horrible insolence ! 'Tis the rebellious spirit of the lower 
orders. Your captain shall avenge me, and flog every one of you 
within an inch of death." 

''Pooh, pooh I all slush I Captain Oliphant will never flog a 
real seaman for such a thread-paper case." Mr. Rubasore was 
favored with this assurance by the coxswain. 

'' Then he's as great a rascal as yourself." 

This was a very improper speech from Mr. Rubasore, and not at 
all consistent with his usual prudence. When the coxswain beard 
it, he began to rub his hands with great glee, and bawled out, 
** Now, my boys, the law's on our side, — he has spoken ill of the 
captain — take him into custody. Mr. Rubbishandmore, you are 
our prisoner." 

He was soon seized, and held in such a manner that all motion 
was denied to him. All his attempts to plunge were useless. He was 
fixed as in a vice. 

''Ah, Mr. Rubarore," said his former prisoner to the unhappy 

gentleman, ** it will go hard with you now. Downright mutiny^ by 
Jove ! " 

Though Mr. Rubasore was motionless, yet was he not speechless. 
He made the beach ring again with cries for help, and for '^ John 
Tringy the constable, Thomas Prout, the headborough," and with 
shouts of** Murder!" 

We must now leave him, for a short space, in his unpleasant 
predicament, and return to Captain Oliphant and Miss Belmont. 
They had, as they proposed doing, gone up to the Hall and plainly 
told Mrs. Dredgely of their engagement The wily lady was all 
astonishment. She could make nothing of it — ^at least for her own 
interest. She begged them most pathetically not to be so precipi- 
tate* Told them to wait the arrival of Mr. Rubasore, whom she 
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expected hourly — talked much aboat the indelicacy of such speed, 
aiMi the impropriety ot clandestine meetings ; and cotidaded an al- 
most hysterical faaontngae by saying, that dhe washed her hands of 
Aa whole afXaiir. 

To all thiSy Rosa was very majestic and polysyllabic, the Captain 
very jocular. The lady, at length, full of a gfreat deal ot very vir- 
tuous indignation, left the lovers together, to debate with herself 
whether she ought lo join them in defeating the person who had 
placed her h her present very comfortable sitoationo. 

Tbif hom^s^ cofAversation had a most wonderful effect upon the 
young ofHeer. If, before, he loved Rosa Bdmont for her surpass- 
ing beanty md gentleness of manners, he now adored-^aliiiost 
worshipped her, — when he came fiilly to comprehend the astonish- 
ing cultivation of her mind. Even on scientific points, connect- 
ed with natt^atfOft, as it regards the philosophy of astronomy, be 
found her inilnicefy his superior. She spoke the French, Italian, 
and English languages, each in its perfection. She could read the 
German, and was well versed in the Latin, the effects of her con- 
tentoal educadoe. She had also the command of several musical 
ioscriiments, antf her drawings were such that would hav^ inade 
many a drawing-master sigh with despair. She was highly accom- 
pltehed ; the instructions which she had received were genuine—it 
bad been the sole business of her life to becothe, undeir the most 
able instructors, what she then was ; in nothing was She superfi- 
cial except in the morale of her education. 
Bat is not that morale almost evefy thing? 
Assiffedty. Bat m otte with the virtuous tendencies of Rosa, her 
diaraeter would seion, nay, it afa'eady had begiin, t6 cast ofJF tfte 
fclse vamiA of romance, and the sickliness of a tnorbid sensibility. 
Her guardian had, for years, been endeavouring to divert her from 
the true path of feminine dignity, and to fill her brain with chime- 
ric tiotions cHF love, forth, and inviolable constancy. She now 
began to understand the delusions he had thrown around her, and 
to comprehend the blackness of the villany that created them* 

Poor Captain Oliphant soon learned to feet himself as boorish, 
eveir brutish, in comparison to her. He watched her y^oris with 
reverence, and whenever she spoke, he made the most solemn yews 
thai he WouM endeavour, by' hard study, to make himself more 
Wor*y of her. Yet, with this feeling of self-humiliation, he fouoi 
always Ms indignation the more vivid against her perfidious guar- 
dian, who had, if the expression may be permitted, obentallf 
disbonoilred Her. Ardently did he boftn for an opportuiiity of 
veMing that indignation upon its object. 

Vboagfi so fascinated with Rosa, he had not forgotten his boat's 
cr#w. Hdf pro(tosed that they should walk down to the spot where 
hnrknew that Hia obedient men would be found, for they were much 
MmiM^W bin, bat he little dreamt how they were then employed. 
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We have too long lost sight of Peter Drivel, vho so soon lost 
sight of Nelly. The honest youth had formerly lived as man of all 
work with a wit, who had almost starved him ; but, before that 
consummation had quite taken place, the booksellers quite starve4 
the wity and thus saved Peter's life. He was, however, in so bad 
a predicament, that he was compelled to go on board the Tender, 
lying off the Tower stairs, his heart full of grief for his late master^ 
and his stomach all emptiness. The king soon remedied the latter 
misfortune, with ample supplies of burgoo and dog's body. The 
former, time alleviated, assisted by the blessed idea that the mantle 
of inspiration that had famished his master when living, had des- 
cended upon his, Peter's, shoulders. 

Peter Drivel was soon drafted into the saucy Belladonna ; but, 
as on board of a man-of-war, a very little wit goes a very great way, 
he was found to be rather out of his element Instead of learning 
the use of blocks, and shrouds, and dead-eyes, he tried to be droll 
upon them, by which he generally got a starting from the rope's- 
end, or the boatswain's cane. Captain Oliphant witnessing one of 
these, saved him from an approaching thrashing, and, questioning 
him, soon discovered that he was more fit for a domestic than a 
mizen-topman. fie took him at once into his service, and gave 
him constant employment by making him an idler. Be became 
body servant, and bone-polisher No. 2. ^ The captain's steward is 
always bone-polisher No. 1, and is geners|)ly called Mister. 

Now this Peter of ours, and of Captain Oliphant's^ went roving 
about the grounds, musing upon all manner of words, and taking, 
ever and anon, from out his coat-pocket, a well-thumbed spelling- 
book, by the renowned Dilworth, that terror of naughty little boys* 
He had already constructed three new puns, and he was deeply 
ruminating how to plan three opportunities that might enable him 
to let them off with effect, when the small farmer Drag crossed 
his path. On him he fastened, and him it was that he was now 
ambitious to astound. 

He l6d the productive rustic about, with one hand holding open 
the universal spelling-book, with the other fastened to the collar of 
his smock-frock, lest he should escape. How is it that professed 
wits have so strongly upon them the power of repulsion? 

In this wise, and much discoursing, at least on the part of Peter, 
they came down, unconsciously, within sight and hearing of Mr. Rub- 
asore, who, still in custody of the barge's crew, continued to 
shout from time to time for John Tring, the constable, Thomas 
Prout, the headborough, and " murder 1" 

!* Murder I murder f Farmer Drag." Now the farmer was the 
tenant of Rubasore, or at least of Rubasore's ward. Miss Bel- 
Baont. fie was eager to run to him, but Peter held him by the 
collar. 

'* Now pray, farmer, do attend— the whole science of wit, af 
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now practised in the best circles, and the only species now existing 
among literary men, consists in — *' 

'^ Let I go— doan'l a zee 'squire a scuffling wie sailor-men. 
Bless un, how un squalls murder. *' 

" Stand still— plenty of time, farmer. When a man cries out 
* murder,* you may take his own word for it, he's not murdered. 
The whole ceience of wit lies in this blessed little book. My master, 
now in heaven, taught me the inestimable secret." 

** Drag, you rascal,— here you see your landlord being murder- 
ed,r— run for the constable — murder, murder ! " 

Lecturers don't like interruptions. Peter turned for a moment 
towards Mr. Bubasore, and shaking his fist at him, said, ** An 
asthma to your lungs ! — can't you be quiet? You have explained 
yourself to the farmer, now let me do the same. Drag, attend. 
B — 0, bo ! a word of terror. B — o— w, bow, to shoot with. B— 
e — a — ^u, beau, a fop; here you see are three words, the same 
sound, different sense— watch ! get these columns by heart, con- 
taining all the words in the language. Drag, of similar sounds— sure 
to catch somebody in two minutes — that's the fashionable wit ; and 
thus you elevate your trophies upon the columns of the universal 
spelling-book. Buy one, then you'll always have one by you— twig? 
— not good, though. But, farmer, your eyes goggle so, that I'm 
afiaid you are but a numskull, after all." 

*^ Whoy, hast almost throatled I, let un go my collar, do ye?" 

" Certainly — ^why didn't you say you were choking before — cram- 
med him like a Norfolk turkey ; " and then turning to Mr. Rubasore, 
whom this incomparable pair had now approached, ''Now, sir, I 
have explained myself — go on — what can we do for you? " 

It was some moments before Mr. Rubasore could speak from 
exasperation ; at length, he spluttered forth, ** Farmer Drag, bear 
you witness to this forcible detention of me, a magistrate ; yoa 
witnessed the assault — ^you now witness the emprisonment. Whea 
you saw my life endangered, and heard my calls of ' murder,' why, 
sirrah, did you stand loitering there with that booby with a book?" 

" Whoy, 'squire, — and my sarvice to ye — I believes as how it 
were, that whoile thou was talking about one sort of murder, this 
chap was talking of another — and learning I how to murder words." 

'' Well said, farmer, you improve vastly; and all, sir, owing to 
the booby with the book. Gridirons I farmer, but there may be 
boobies without books ! " 

How much smarter Peter would have become on this occasion 
it is impossible to say, for Mr. Rubasore was too choleric to re- 
main quietly a butt for the student in the universal spelling-book. 
Every one commenced talking at once — with the exception of those 
who were swearing, and those who were laughing. The confusion 
was horrible ; and, when it had just become most interestingly vio- 
lent^ arm-in-arm. Captain Oliphant and Miss Belmont made the 
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torn of the low stone-vall, and thas foand themselves, at once, in 
the midst of the scene of contention. 

This unexpected arrival did but, for some time, increase the con-- 
fusion. Rosa, a good deal embarrassed, at length said, between 
a laogh and a tremble, turning to her lover, '^ Permit me to intro- 
duce to you my guardian for a few short months to come-r-Mr. 
Rubasore." 

'' I had some slight knowledge of the gentleman before. Hy 
men, take your hands off. Mr. Rubasore, I perceive.'* 

** You have the advantage of me, sir. If, as by your uniform I 
conceive, you are the commanding officer of these men, I have to 
complain of one of the greatest outrages that was ever perpetrated 
upon the liberty of the subject, and the person of a magistrate \ 
but I shall not leave these offenders to your sense of justice, sir, 
—which would probably turn out to be no justice to me. Rut, 
Hiss Relmont, had you not better retire to the Hall? — you ought 
not to witness insults like these put upon your guardian. Your own 
sense of delicacy, Rosa, must urge you to retire." 

" Do so, my love, but go not far away. Peter shall wait upon 
you." 

Miss Relmont, and Peter following, moved about a hundred yards 
from the spot, and remained, though not hearers, spectators of 
what was transacting. 

My love!" repeated Mr. Rubasore, with great indignation, 
I see that there is much to be rectified here — ^I have been sadly 
wanting in my duty as this young lady*s guardian." 
You have, sir." 

'' These interruptions will not forward a mutual understanding, 
sir. As yet, I do not remember you — will you favour me with your 
name? " 

^' I am only too eager that you should know it. I am Captain 
Oliver Oliphant, of his Majesty*s frigate, Relladonna, and nephew 
to your neighbour of Trestletree-hali, Sir Octavius Racuissart." 

'' 0, you are the grocer's son." And this was said with an em- 
phatic sneer, and pointedly towards the boat's crew." 

''Exactly, sir; the grocer's son. Now^ sir, what have you to 
say to me?" 

'^ That, as a magistrate, I enjoin you to aid me in detaining these 
men, until I get the assistance of the constable and the headborough 
of the hamlet to lock them up for the night in the cage, for various 
breaches of the peace, a riot, and assault upon my person ; this I 
will do upon my own view, legally. As his Majesty's officer, you 
are bound to assist the civil power. I shall make out the necessary 
mittimuses to-morrowy and send them to the county gaol for trial." 

"What next?" 

Well might the Captain ask it. His men were so mute with asto-* 
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nuihinent, that they even forgot to tarn their qnids. They were 
all, however, over-anxious to speak. 

*^ Thus much, sir, as a magistrate, as the representative of his 
Majesty, and a conservator of the King's peace. Now, listen to 
me. Captain Oliphant, in the character of a gentleman.*' 

*' Let us see how you assume that." 

*^ Sir, it is no assumption. I derived it from my fother. Gaa 
you say so much ? " 

'* More, infinitely more. I derived it from my king, and have 
never forfeited it by my conduct. Can you say as much ? " 

*^ As a gentleman, sir, I tell you that you are dishonoured, in 
deserting your duty, a duty for which the nation pays yovT but too 
well, in order to oe loitering on shore on purpose to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence with a young, secluded, and inetpe- 
rienced girl." 

This, it must be confessed, was a terrible thrust. That Robasore 
had an arrowy tongue. The gallant Captain, for a moment, felt 
rather uncomfortable. 

^* The setting up of the lower rigging/' — ^he began, but instantly 
stopped, feeling the full force of the ridicule of attempting a nau- 
tical defence for his appearance on that particular part of the coast. 

^' I know not what you mean by the apology which yOu were 
going to offer; and of which you are evidently ashamed." 

^' I am ashamed of nothing, sir,— and was going to offer you no 
apology.'' 

** It matters not— but there lies yon vessel in perfect idleness-^ 
I cannot see a man stirring about her — " 

'' He would be punished if you could." 

** Arid thus the service of your country is neglected, in order that 
innocence may be seduced." 

^' Have you done? Something else the Captain then muttered 
between his teeth, which was unintelligible. 

'^ I have addressed yon as a magistrate and as a gemleman. It 
is now my office to address you as the guardian of Miss Betaontb 
I warn you off these premises. If yon are seen here agaitt, t will 
get an injunction from the Lord Chancellor, and throw yon, if yotf 
approafch here again, into the Fleet Prison, for contempt of cocirt. 
I have done. Now, Drag, go up to the village for Tring and Profit, 
and then we'll convey these malefactors to prison." 

Gaptaih Oliphant had, hitherto, borne himself with a tolerable 
degree of self-possession. He had, as yet, prevented the ebaHhiotr 
of his #age, and was just about replying to him, seriaidm^ when the 
ooxdwain stepped np to him, and twisting his hat, said, '' Please 
sir, when yon were away, this person said you were a rascal, and 
we only civilly took him into custody." 

This was the one drop of irritation too much. The bitten phi- 
lippic that he had prepared for his opponent was totgiMW I fci'^ 
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cleoching his fists, he advanced close upon him, and said^ with a 
voice 6f thunder, ** Did yOu, sir, date to call me rSLScal*?'* 

*' I dare do aiiything a geDtleman dare; and what t dare do, t 
dare avow. However, I did not say that you actually were a ras- 
cal. I said, i^ir, that if you did not flog these tnen for theit contempt 
of old, yott were a rascal. I repeat it." 

'' 1 will not flog these men, nor any of them, for their contempt 
Ofyod." 

'' t wfll fidt be bullied, sir. I thank God that t am n6t one of 

your crew.'' 

'* And so do t. I will not flog the men. Recal the wofds, or 
take the altetilative." 

" Fight you, I suppose,'* said Mr. Rubasore, with tlie most in- 
sultihg sneer; '' giyeyou an opportunity of exercising a profession 
that you have been brought up to. What, sir I do you thii^ that 
t will play the fool, because you are disposed to play the bravo f 
Keep your courage for the enemies of yoiir country, t^erdaps, 
when it comes to the trial, you may find that you have not any to 
spare.*' 

'^ Insolent Worm ! You compel me to kick you." 

** Stand back. You dare not. Captain Oliphant. What, sur- 
rounded by your own crew, and under the very guns of your own 
ship, assault an unarmed, elderly gentleman, like myself! Doit, 
sir — and who would be the coward then?" 

At this^ the murmuring of the seatnen grew into a perfect cla- 
mour; atid, almost with tears in their eyes, they begged leave to 
duck him of the cankerous tongue. 

The noise of this renewed riot reached the spot to which Rosa 
and Peter had retired, they were, however, too far away to dis^ 
tinguish the words. Peter Drivel had been painfully sSent toa 
long ; sa, stepping forward, and taking off his hat to the young 
lady, he humbly begged leave to make a remark. The permissiOD 
t^as graciously given. 

'' Why then, ma*am, by the row they are making down there, 
would it liot be natural to suppose that the captain, crew, and ship 
had jUst arrived from the Straits of £a6e/mandel?" 

'' 1 See, by the fre^ciom of your remarks upon your master^ yov 
io not know what straits are. What can be the meaning of this 
ioiig wordy contention ? " 

As t6is reproof was given in a good-natured tone, Peter felt il 
to be no reproof at all; bdt, giving vent to a fresh impertinence^ 
conttntied, " As, ma*am, I am never straiievied for an answer '' 

*' Stop, sir; let me undeceive you. I have no time to listen to 
your wit ; I am too much alarmed at what is going forward ^boitt 
the boat. Let us approach." 

They did so, and found that the gallant captain had calmed 
himself down to a state that enabled him to make a set speech. 
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'' I vas.wrong to feel angry/' said he, . '^ at an object so far be- 
neath the notice of an honest man. In justice to myself, I will, 
however, answer you in the three capacities that you have assumed 
— as a magistrate, a gentleman, and a guardian. I have not, like 
yourself, the gift of the gab — the powers of language, I should 
have said — to spin a yarn — that is, to plead a case like a lawyer. 
As a magistrate, I tell you, that, by virtue of my commission, I 
am a magistrate ; and, therefore, will not concur in your arbitrary 
proceedings. They would, even if they were just in themselves, 
be so great an impediment to his Majesty's service, that you could 
not persist in them. It appears that it was yourself who was guilty 
of the first assault. You may indict them, and me, and all my ship's 
company, if you like, at the quarter-session, and thus cover your- 
self with eternal ridicule. So vast heaving, and clap down the 
paul there." — We omit the hems of the attentive Peter. — " As a 
gentleman, I shall only say, that if you insult, you should be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. But, as a guardian, stand forth, 
man of the false heart and designing villany, and know yourself. 
Would an upright guardian work upon the imagination of bis 
ward, whilst yet a child ; talk to her of a passion she was all too 
young to comprehend ; and inveigle her into an engagement, before 
she could know properly the meaning of the words in which it was 
embodied? Would an upright guardian send his ward away to the 
solitude and isolation of foreign convents ; places where there was 
no moral instruction, and where the religious dogmas were alien 
to her iamily and country? Would an upright guardian surround 
his ward with the poisonous trash of French romances? Would " 

But, by this time, the gentleman, for whose benefit all this elo- 
quence was produced, had ungratefully taken himself too far off to 
hear it. He saw, at once, that the game he had, for so many years, 
been playing, was lost to him in a few days. He repaired to his 
lonely inn, resumed his travelling dress, and went and burrowed 
himself in some obscure locality in London, in order to implore 
— to plot ; and, if both proved unsuccessful, to revenge. 

Everything was now sunshine. The barge's crew cheered, as 
Mr. Rubasore made sail. Peter hemmed and punned by turns; and 
the Captain and Miss Belmont walked up to Jaspar-hall, to a dinner 
that Mrs. Dredgely was compelled to provide for them, and over 
which she was compelled also to preside, and play propriety. The 
boat's crew, having money given them, went up to the alehouse 
from which Mr. Rubasore had just departed, to take a hearty meal 
of beans and bacon, and whiskey grog, which latter they were to 
enjoy upon honour, that is, really enjoy and not abuse. Peter was 
one of this jovial party ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

<• A Tery good song, and very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one. 
we are the boys. 
For mirth and noise, 
We are the boys, that tipple the can^ 
Jolly companiont every one." 

Old SBi-CflittiiVT. 

How they got on with the setting up of the lower rigffag^ on 
board the saucy Belladonna, it is not necessary to state ; and, if 
stated, would not be found very satisfactory. On shore, every- 
thing went on as happily as could be desired. 

For once, we will dispense with etiquette, and attend to the* 
barge's crew, rather than the Captain's party. They are but humble 
heroes, certainly, but honest and most worthy ones. May England 
never see the noble race extinct ! 

Hearing that the seamen were assembled at the Plough, in the * 
little fishing Hamlet, all the idle fellows about the neighbourhood! 
found it convenient to drop in ; not, certainly, to drink, for it was 
found that but few of them had any money. Now your really idle>' 
dog is generally a hard-working fellow at every thing that is utterly 
profitless, and a merry companion to boot. The Diomede dinner * 
was scarcely eaten, than the one room of the alehouse was com- 
pletely filled. At the top of a long open table, sat Peter: at the' 
bottom, the coxswain. There was plenty of whiskey on the table,, 
and no scarcity of pipes and tobacco ; and everything promised ^ 
well for a carouse. 

The benches round the table were just sufficient to accommodate- 
the seamen; but, when the village schoolmaster dropped in, Peter 
edged a little, and made- room for him. Then came the blacksmith,, 
and he found the like favour near the coxswain. The barber wrig- 
gled in his little and snake-like body without ceremony. Then a; 
louting, lounging fellow — Nelly's sweetheart, as he afterwards* 
proved to be, and a liiost desperate poacher — got a place in the^ 
centre. An old soldier, with a license to beg, was next welcomed,, 
with a cheer. In fact, not only, as Macbeth exclaimed, was ** th^ 
table full," but the room also. 

Before the mirth bad yet settled into its full summer showery 
Peter Drivel and the village pedagogue got into some very learned 
conversation. This schoolmaster, who was named Ricketts, had noi^ 
much learning, but more than sufficient for the sphere in which h» 
found himself placed. He was always ready to pour this excess* 

upon any one wbp wpuld be kind enough to receive it^tha veryt 
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line of conduct that Peter was pleased to follow with his pans. 
**For," as he would feelingly observe, "of what use is it popping 
off your bullets of the brain without a target! " 

Already had he discharged severai of them, point blank, into the 
schoolmaster. He swallowed them — ^for he was drinking Peter's 
grog : but they went down like bolnsses, a little too large, and a 
great deal too bitter. At length, one fairly stack by the way : he 
made a horribly wry face at it, and, when Peter asked him as usual, 
"Do you take? '' he b^ged submissively to be excused. 

" It may be good, master, but there's nothing certain in it. Get 
into duodecimals, I say; there you'll discover wonders, master 
Peter — what's your other name?" 

" I liave no objection. No offence, I hope. Master Drivel, I 
have seen the world ; and I don't think that there's any man in the 
county that can say that he has worn out more rods. Duodeciod^s 
tar me." 

" So you don't like i^it ? ** 

" Yes, wlien I can get it. No offence ; but really, master P^r, 
as I have seen the world and worn out rods, I may be allowed to 
know something about wit and duodecimals. Now, n&aster Peter, 
I think you want several essentials to make you a wit." 

" You alarm me, py friend learned in the duodeciflials^ ^W^ 
qaite frighten me. What can they possibly be?" 

" In the first place , you have too much presumptiop.' 

"O friend Duo t but you know that wit wks never modest. 

"Nor impudence — with no offence. I have seen the world, and 
flogged little boys. But, good sir — mark, I say not ths^t yours, is 
the presumption of wit — it is only the presumption of a false caico- 
lation^ which would never happen if you worked by duodecimals; 
for know, that no man can afford to be witty under a thotu^nd a- 
year, sir. I have flogged boys, and 'cute ones, too, an4 know iC 
I think a man of five hundred a year may pretend to be humoroii^, 
but then he must spend too much of his income in giving dinuQr^ 
From five hundred downwards a man may be accounted 4roU, 
provided that he holds no dependent situation, and shows off 
before the proper persons. Every other attempt at wit ip^y l^, 
legally called' buffoonery by any one richer than the wit hiiq^r^ 
I made the calculation myself." 

Peter looked hard at the little shabby pedagogue. " Why^ y^W'.ilQ 
a rum old chap ; you make me all of a tremble. And prs^ wW i§ 
the wittiest person hereabouts ? " 

"Why, why, Mr. Rubasore— no question of it. And if i^ 
marries his ward, as some folks say he will, he'll be so all his life^ 
Why, man, all this place about here belongs to the Jaspar-haii 
estate/' 

^^So, ifhen be called me, a little wbile ago, the ^boob^ with tb9 
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book/ and which I mistook for a childish expression, that was 

wit?" « 

''Can you donbt it? If it had been said ia a large company, it 
would have set the table in a roar. I have a great mind ta laugh 
at it myself, only my palate is rather dry." 

" Well, wet it, old ABC. You have some notions— you, with 
your duodecimals." 

"I have seen the world. I have flogged boys — " 

** Never mind all that—you have flogged me. Vou have plucked 
the best fbather out of my cap. 1 used to think that wit procured 
riches, and I now find that it is riches that must procure >()it." 

''Exactly. A poor man with wit, sir, is like one walking with 
his head in his own lantern, dazzling nobody but himself, and is 
sore to stumble into the bargain. I know it; therefore I say it — ^I, 
who have flogged — " 

''Belay that ! I like your lantern well, old chap ; a man with his 
head in it must always stand in his own light. Fll leave off wit, and 
save money." 

Here this learned discussion was suddenly interrupted by the 
joyous uproariousness of the party, which had, by this time, greatly 
increased. More tables and more seats were shouted for, and, 
what with inverted wheelbarrows and other rural expedients, in a 
short time, every one found himself tolerably comtfortable, liS Jack 
paid for all. 

At length, every one having grown tired with unmeaning noise, 
the shouts for a song became nearly unanimous. 

The coxswain, constituted by his dignity as master of the revels, 
vas requested to set the example. He very modestly said, he did 
pot know that he could sing, but he would try, and he hoped the 
enTm'n would back him in the chorus. Pe was rather dubious if 

e s)iould make himself heard ; but, if his voice was rather low, 
he trusted that the company would help him out a little. As h^ 
and his shipmates belonged to a frigate, and the sarciest in the 
sarvice, he would give them the frigate song, if he had sufficient 
Toice. 

The company very politely agreeing to pardon all deficiepc^, 
and the coxswain's quid having been duly remove^ s^id laid op pne 
side for future mastication, and the silence being cpmpl<ete, he roar^ 
oat" All proudly, all proudly," so terrifically, that all, except hm 
own messmates, started, and there was a general laugh at the ma^ 
with the small voice. Silence being again restored, the song pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"All proudly, all proudly, sails od the beauteous swan. 

As she breasts the wave that gently ripples by her; 
So our gallant frigate glides as proudly, proudly on, 

iQt no inilk^wblte swan la beauty ean come nigb ber. 
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Then sing hip ! he, 70* yo, 70 ! 
He, yo, yo, yol 
The lads who have got a frigate for their home 
In comfort will live, wherever they may go. 
And honour will gain, wherever they may roam, 

Yo, yo, yo! 

All swiftly, all swiftly, the royal eagle darts 

The dark sky through, and the cloud that's swell'd with thunder; 
As swiftly, as swiftly, the sea our frigate parts. 
Whilst the gale is rushing on, and the waves roar loudly under. 
Then sing hip I he, yo, yo, yo I 
He, yo, yo, yol 
The lads who have got a ftigate for their home 
In comfort will live, wherever they may go. 
And honour will gain, wherever they may roam, 

Yo, yo, yo ! 

All grandly, all grandly, the vivid lightning sends 

The arrows of death through the tempest dreadly roaring; 
But grander, far grander, is the terror that attends 
Our double-shotted guns when a broadside we are pouring. 
Then sing hip! he, yo, yo, yo! 
He. yo, yo, yo. 
The lads who have got a frigate for their home 
In comfort will live, wherever they may go. 
And honour will gain, wherever they may roam, 

Yo, yo, yo !' 



Ml 



This song was so much to the taste of the cognoscenti assembled, 
that it was twice encored, and even the coxswain's voice was a little 
shaken as he led the last chorus the last time. The '' double-shotted 
guns " was a fine mouthful for them all, and they made the most 
of it. 

Indeed, several idle fellows liked the song and the grog that ac- 
companied it so well, that they were much inclined to enter, and, 
perhaps, would so have done, had it not been for *Mhese vile 
guns." 

The sage man in black rags, who had fathomed the mysteries of 
duodecimals and flogged boys, was in the midst of a critical dis- 
sertation on the merits of this song, and directing his discourse to 
Peter, when Peter himself was called upon to oblige the gentlemen. 

Peter hemmed, and was amiably diffident; but, as he still thought, 
notwithstanding the mental eye-salve administered to him by the 
pedagogue, that he was a wit, and as, under that impression he 
had composed a song, under that impression, also, he was deter- 
mined to sing it ; and, with a sly, depreciating look at the man in 
t>lack rags, of whom be seemed «Jready to have a yery wholesoroQ 
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kwe, he saiig these words in a mincing little tune^ that might haye 
been set to mnsic for a child's penny trumpet. 

As life, we know, is but a Jest, 

Tet punniDg always life will give; 
As panning is of jests the best. 

So who puns best, the best must live. 
For punning sits upon a throne— 

At least he oft enthroned sits— 
And if with tyrants seldom known, 

Yet rules he with the king of wits. 

'* Chorus I 

Then pun away. 
Pun, pun all round. 

At night with puns be busy : 
Pun, pun all round. 
Mix sense with sound. 

Till sense itself grow dizzy. 

I freely state, in this free state. 

Punning has state and honour much. 
And that both Houses gaping wait. 
To rouse them at his magic touch. 
The bar is found no bar to it; 

And counsel seek it like a fee; 
It on the Bench will try to sit. 
And grin with wiggy graTity. 
Then pun away, 
Pun, pun all day. 

At night with puns be busy; 
Pun, pun all round, 
Bfix sense with sound. 
Till sense itself grow dizzy. 

When in our graves at length we lie. 

We there engrave a lie above. 
And our very tombstones try 

A pun— or worse— for hate put love. 
Thus all through life we lose the sense 

In seeking sound. When all is done. 
Without a pun, I judge firom hence. 
Life's either punishment or pun. 
Then pun away. 
Pun, pun all day. 

At night with puns be busy ; 
Pun, pun all round. 
Mix sense with sound. 
Till sense itself grow dizzy." 

Poor Peter, at the conclusion of his song, looked around for 
applause that was not; and the threadbare Mr. Rickelts shook his 
long head very ominously. It was Greek to the natives, and some- 
thing as incomprehensible to the tars. 
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^^yaWy ai^^ S^y,*' said the cbawbacons^ which was a comment 
apon it quite as goo4 as the text. 

** It is too gumptious for us,'* said the seamen. 

So Peter Drivel turned op the snub end of his nose, and pro- 
nounced the whole set vulgar '.thereupon issue was joined with the 
schoolmaster, and much excellent, but unrecorded argument 
ensued. 

Then were sung " The Bay of Biscay," "Lovely Nan," and " Far, 
far at sea," the words of which, as they are generally known, and 
each may be bought for the fraction of a farthing, we will gene- 
rously omit. Hitherto, those of the frigate had borne all the ex- 
pense, both of the singing and the drink. At length, the coxswain 
cried, " Spell ho I " 

*^ Spell ho ! " said all the seamen. 

" Will none of you shore-going chaps tail on to the song halliards, 
and aloft with it? Not a song from any of you ? " 

Here there was much awing and guffawing from the countrymen ; 
and, at last, a most suspicious-looking fellow, with long shanks, co- 
vered with leathern gaiters of the stoutest, said as how he woald 
try to oblige the gentlemen. 

When asked, " What ship?"— that is, "Who are you?"— he 
candidly confessed that he was called Poaching Philip, but he was 
not a poacher — ^not he — only a nocturnal sportsman; indeed, he 
was altogether a sporting character, and, as such, he would sing 
them a sporting song; and he begged the gentlemen of the sea 
would chorus the gentlemen of the shore as heartily as they them- 
selves had been chorussed. This was promised ; and off he started 
with the following bold huntii^ song : 

" Sir Rory*8 across his Blue Rain, 

Sir Hickory Grub*s in the saddle. 
The huntsmen are up from the New Inn, 

Then why do we stand fiddle-faddle? 
Pr'ythee cast ofT the hounds in a twinkling. 

The scent is as strong as a dandy's; 
This morning, my lads, I*ve an inkling. 

Some will find of what nature the land is. 



i€ 



Now, my lads, all for the chorus. Hand us your whip, master 
carter," and, smacking the whip, he sang oat — 

" Ride away, ride away, 
Over hill, over dale. 
Hedge or ditch be no stay, 

And the man that shall quail 
Or crane at a fence. 
Let him take himself hence, 
0e shall not ride with us to-day, to-day, 
Be shall not ride with us to-day 7 
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The Reverend George Dumper is down, sirs, 

. Him, his curate rides carefully over; 

The squire's racer has just touched his crown, sirs. 

No harm I A thicic scull's a good cover 1 
Three fops from St. James's lie sprawling; 
Lord Whifning is crying, **0 lort" sirs. 
"0 stop me I" a cockney is bawling, 
And the doctor is hunting his horse, sirs. 
Ride away, ride away, 
Over hill, over dale. 
Hedge or ditch be no stay. 

And the man that shall quail 
Or crane at a fence. 
Let him take himself hence. 
He shall not ride with us to-day, to-day. 
He shall not ride with us to-day t 

The game ones push on like the lightning. 
They measure do distance by miles, sirs^ 
The reins not a soul is seen tightening. 
And Reynard is at his last wiles, sirs. 
We are in at the death like true heroes, 

And O, 'twas a glorious run, sirs I 
We've ended, in style, what th' '*0 dear O's!" 
And milksops had only begun, sirs. 
Ride away, ride away. 
Over hill, over dale. 
Hedge or ditch be no stay. 

And the man that shall quail 
Or crane at a fence. 
Let him take himself hence. 
He shall not ride with us to-day, to-day. 
He shall not ride with us to-day!" 

The poacher succeeded much better than Peter. AH present 
declared it to be a good song, and, as they had all joined in singing 
it, that it was well sung. Now, the dirty little schoolmaster had^ 
during the lafst exhibition, made himself very conspicuous by beat- 
ing time with his stick. He was, on that account, presumed to haye 
an ear for music, and a song was demanded. The demand was 
rejected; it was then enforced by the alternative of drinking salt-- 
water. At this very charitable suggestion, three shock-headed 
youths, with the 09tler*s watering-pail, made off, with *'an obedient 
start, for the beach," in order to borrow of the English Channel 
a sufficiency of fluid. Mr. Pedagogue Ricketts, seeing things be- 
ginning to look rather desperate, shook his tattered and sable ha-* 
biliments, threw an additional quantity of pomp and gravity into 
his countenance, took off his well-worn and browned hat, that age 
bad made pliable, and squeezing it into a three-cornered shape^ 
clapped it under his arm, and in a strong, but rather melodious 
voice, sang very slowly-: 

**IIere am I, ott in prsaenti, 
Great I>oct<NrBirebt 
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Master of scholars nine-^nd-twenty. 

Oh! Doctor Birch! 
Learn-ed— yes^and very grave I 
Am, yet when, in mirth, a stave I 
Sing, 'tis amas, amat, amavil 

Great Doctor Birch I 

Ton see this hat— three-comer'd— loop-ed 

or Doctor Birch, 
Was once oft doff*d in court of Cupid 

By Doctor Birch. 
Then, pretty girls, I did adore *em. 
Genitive horum, harum, horum ; 
But now l*m a pattern of decorum. 

Meek Doctor Birch!" 

This short soDg was honoared by the well-judging company with 
an encore; indeed ^ they found it very relishing and acceptable, as 
they were quite sure they did not understand it. 

There was no occasion for the salt water. The scene was be- 
coming glorious, and the room had, by this time, become crowded 
to suffocation ; still, the mirth and the singing proceeded. 

I might record many more songs, all excellent in their way, and 
which, probably I, the ancient mariner, alone know ; for who, of 
all those jovial fellows that were so happy on this June afternoon 
at the Plough, now exist? — ^is there one? — ^probably not. The 
Plough I — Alas 1 the plough of one generation passes over the 
grave of another ; the crop of death never fails. But I am getting 
prosy again, whilst my merry men are all singing and shouting. 
I will record but one more of their songs — the loudest and the 
last. 

There was still an hour of daylight left, when the report of a 
gun from the ifrigate rebounded along the peaceful shores. None 
just then were thinking about their wave-borne home. There was 
the signal flying at the peak for the barge's return; and, in the 
offing, six noble line-of-battle ships sailing majestically in a line, 
with a CoDunodore's broad pennant flying at the main of the largest. 
The breeze had sprung up, the frigate had shown her number, and 
signal was made for her to weigh and join immediately. 

One of the swiftest-footed lads who had shared the seamen's ge- 
nerosity at the Plough, was despatched to Jasper-hall to acquaint 
Captain Oliphant with the news. It was well that this prudent step 
had been taken, for he was just then in that happy state of oblivion 
to all maritime affairs, that he had utterly forgotten that such a thing 
as an eight-and-thirty existed. 

During this time, all the Belladonnas filled their glasses, stood up, 
and respectfully drank the health of their Captain; and then con- 
cluded their festivities by singing their ship's song, which must be 
regarded merely as a common Jack's song, and wa3^ I am inclined 

to tbiok| tb» prQdactioa of punning Peter, 
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'* She is a frigate tight and gay. 
As ever dash'd aside the spray. 
Or conquered in a well-fought fray— 
The saucy Belladonna. 

There*8 not a shipmate in the craft, 
Who has not at all danger laught, 
We're tried and true, both fore and aft. 
On board the Belladonna. 

Our skipper he's true heart of oak. 
Is brave and kind, and loves his joke. 
And bread no braver man e'er broke 
On board the Belladonna . 

Our first leeftenant's a jolly dog. 
Though now and then he'll stop our grog. 
But that's all right— for we neyer flog 
On board the Belladonna. 

Agin' the second, third, and fourth. 
We nothing says— they're men of worth; 
We wish 'em all soon a better berth 
On board the Belladonna. 

Our master, with his deep sea-lead. 
His compass, and his chart outspread. 
Blessings be on his old grey head 

From the lads of the Belladonna* 

With his dips, and his backy, and cheeses Dutch, 
Our jolly purser don't cheat us much; 
Of course, we expects a little touch 
On board the Belladonna. 

Then there's our waggish midshipmites. 
Who knoclLS up rows and douses lights. 
Eyes I how they loves, and drinks, and fights 
On board the Belladonna. 

And there's our boatswain, red-faced Pipes, 
Good in the main, though fond of swipes. 
And sometimes gives us precious wipes 
On board the Belladonna. 

Our gunner's good, and so's old Plug ; 
May they ne'er want shot or a foaming jug. 
And of wear and tear stand well the tug 
On board the Belladonna. 

Look at the manly, fine-hearted crew. 
In dangers, storms, in battle true, 
England's pride is her jackets blue. 
On board the Belladonna." 

The last verse was boisterously chanted oat, when word was 
brought that the Captaia was walking with Miss Belmont towards 
the barge, which had been left with two boat-keepers, who bad 
been relieved every half-hour. 
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There was a hurrah, and a rush' for the beach. Not a man of 
that fine boat's crew was drank, though two or three of the weakest- 
headed were a little fresh. The Captain stepped in the boat, the 
oars were tossed up, and '^ Give way together, my lads," was the 
word; and off she flow to wards the frigate, Captain Oliphant standing 
in the stern-sheets, conspicuously in the last rays of the setting sun, 
and kissing his hand to a lady on shore, who, of course, according 
to the prescribed laws for such matters made and provided, kept 
waving, in return, her white handkerchief. It was a very pretty 
sight, altogether, though a little common-place. There were some 
forty of the countrymen attended the crew to the beach, full of 
admiration, who yawed, and guffawed in style, and pronounced the 
Belladonnas as '' moighty foine folk." 

And so they were in truth ! 

Now this is a faithful description of what we men-of-war's-men 
call a spree on shore. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

**• The ooune of tnie loTe nerer did ran fmootb.** 

Shaupiahi. 

What discords are to a well-concerted piece of music, shadows 
to a beautifully executed picture, and a short, a very short fit of 
pouting to a lovely woman^ is a little dulness to a novel. 

Some repose is necessary, some dulness indispensable. The dif- 
ficulty is, in what shape to serve it up. Modern fiction-writers, in 
general, throw in more than a fair share of this commendable quality, 
in the shape of long and unintelligible love speeches. Others have 
a peculiar facility of being muddily metaphysical; others, immea- 
surably moral. 

The sinfulness of sin is a very good thing to discourse upon, bat 
tedious. The sorrowfulness of sorrow, or, in stronger terms still, 
the woefulness of woe, might serve the purpose ; but as I am, for 
one so aged, of rather a cheerful disposition, I cannot make up my 
mind to use either of these subjects, so precious unto dulness. 

Indeed, I have a very consoling view of everything. I think that 
the world has already been at its worst — that the stream of improve- 
ment runs with a current so wide and so resistless, that it must 
carry mankind forward into the still and blessed lake of happiness 
thatC hristianity has, for nearly two thousand years, been prepariof 
for w earied and persecuted humanity. 

What are now the impediments that lie in its onward coarse ? A 
. few old turretted prejudices, in which despotism still contrives to 
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find strong holds, and a few principles oFIeyeRing dfestrnction, tbat 
woald andermine its banks — those banks, that the wisdom of ages ha9 
thrown up, in order to keep the torrent of human events in its only 
secure coarse. These are all that t can discover to prevent this 
grand consummation. I shall not live to see it, but those who will 
live immediately after me probably will. That wi11.be the time when 
men, gloriously imbued with the divine spirit of Christianity, shall 
forget to hate each other or contend for its formsy and universal 
hamanity, covered, as it were, with a mantle of righteousness, shall 
go forth rejoicing, seeing in every face happiness, and meeting on 
every brow the welcome of brotherly love. 

I have prophesied — I have done. My fit of dulness is past, at 
least of that dulness which I meant to be, ^fter the manner of note- 
lists, dull above my ordinary dulness. 
After this repose, we now resume our narrative. 
When the barge arrived on board the Belladonna, the command 
to let fall, and sheet home the topsails, had just been given. The 
boat was soon hoisted in, and all sail made to join the squadron, 
which was now nearly half hull down. 

Captain Oliphant, not hoping to come up i^ith his superior of- 
ficer — who he was, he was at a loss to conjecture — that evening, 
ordered the best look-outs to be kept, and retired to his cabin, in 
a very unasual state of mind, a deeply reflecting man. His glaring 
deficiencies, now for the first time perceived, startled him into a 
real and wholesome humility. We will leave him in deep rumina- 
tion, now on the mental, now on the corporeal excellencies of Rosa 
Belmont, and debating whether he should not, for a time, beg to 
be superseded in his command, and go to Oxford or to Cambridge 
for three or four years. Rosa would not have liked him so well if 
he had done so. 

Mr. Rubasore, replete with the worst passions that degrade our 
common nature, immediately that he found himself in London, re- 
paired to his attorney, a man who held his confidence, and who, 
for the proper consideration, was ready to employ all the wiles of 
the law to aid his client in the accomplishment of any purpose, 
however nefarious it might be. 

To move the Court of Chancery for an injunction upon Captain 
Oliphant, and to serve his attorney with a notice so shaped that an 
answer was necessary, in order to bring the Captain into contempt 
of court, seemed to be the only feasible plan. This, Mr. Sharpus 
was ready to do at once ; but Mr. Rubasore, before he commenced 
the character of a litigant, determined, once more, to attempt that 
of a lover, and thus make one grand effort to recover his lost 
ground. This he determined to commence by an epistle— a love- 
letter; yes, at forty-eight, Mr. Rubasore sat him down, in a murky 
coffee-room, to write a love-letter. 
I pity him. When I was myself young, and was impelled to 
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write to my Seraphina, my Adeline, or my Adelgnnda, for those 
were the three loves of my younger days — when I used to sit down 
to write to any of these, the glowing thoughts rose in crowds, 
million-iikey as the gnats dance in the rays of the setting sun ; and 
the slow, the tedious pen hobbled after them like a cripple on 
crutches. For one sentiment written, five hundred were solilo- 
quized away to the unreplying walls. Those were the glorious 
times for love compositions ; but alas ! after my Seraphina, who 
was a governess in a nobleman's family, had united herself to po- 
verty and his third son ; after Adeline, who was an heiress, had 
married her own too handsome land-agent ; and, after all this^ when, 
at forty-two, I had to write a letter of congratulation to Adelganda, 
who was about to be married to a German baron — at that age, I 
know how horrible it was to sit down to write on love. I did it, 
however, making, in the midst of my congratulations, a last appeal 
for mercy to my breaking heart. I was not consoled ; for the ba- 
roness had to go and look for the chateau of her husband en Esr 
pagne. 

Having felt all this, therefore, bad as was the man, I pity him 
when he was forced, at last, to try, by the eloquence of his pen, to 
regain a heart that he once, but foolishly, thought ho had secured. 
The reader shall see bow he acquitted himself, for I have a copy 
of bis letter. 

" Rosa, 

'^ I seem like one standing on a shifting sand. Whilst the tem- 
pest is howling above my head, whilst on my right-hand and on 
my left, the waves come rushing around me like monsters of the 
deep, in order to devour me, even my foot-hold on the earth 
seems slipping from beneath me, and an inevitable, a cruel, and 
undeserved end awaits me. 

^' And I suffer this — I, who have falsely and foolishly placed my 
all of happiness in this world upon the sand-bank of your prin- 
ciples. Rosa, you cannot^ you dare not, thus destroy me I 
Think not that I am old — it is a delusion : the customs of the world, 
the very voice of nature dictate, that some years more experience 
should be on the side of the husband. Youth is proverbially blind ; 
and, if the blind lead the blind, will there not then be mutual de- 
struction ? 

^'But, if you deceive me, Rosa, then, then, I am old indeed! 
— then, I shall have nothing more to do in this world than to pre- 
pare for the grave. When four years ago, as you lay on my bo« 
som, a sweet combination of love and innocence, when you attested 
the silver lamp of night, and the innumerable host of the sky-en- 
crustihg stars, that I, I only, should share your heart, and, in dae 
time, your blessed band ; yon were then just, upright, noble. When 
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the vows that we meant to be eternal were made the more binding 
in the sanctity of keeping that sweetest of secrets inyiolable, till we 
should, in due time, step before the world as man and wife — ^were 
those vows, I ask you, made by your beautiful lips, with all the ap- 
parent sincerity of a saint, and all the passion of a devotee — ^were 
they made, I repeat, to be shamefully, disgustingly broken, and, 
with them, my confiding heart? 

" But I will,— I do believe, — that you were entrapped by the 
wiles of a man, I hesitate not to say, practised in the arts of seduc- 
tion. Believing this, I forgive it. But our solemn, our loving 
contract, though now no longer a secret, is still binding'upon us. 
I will never renounce it — never I 

** When your heart was uncontaminated, — ^when your soul was as 
pure as the transparent blue above you, and into which your eyes 
were so fond to penetrate, then you confessed that you loved me — 
that I was your hope, your trust, your happiness ! What have I 
since done to forfeit this felicitous distinction? Have I been a 
harsh, an unkind guardian ? Tax your memory, take it back to 
your very earliest infancy, and then ask yourself, what grievance 
had you ever unremoved, what joy repelled, what wish ungratified? 
Could guardian, could brother, could father, have been more 
kind, more tender? Why this change? Is it that my hair has 
grown a little more grey, or that time has written upon my coun- 
tenance the history of three or four more years ! What vainest of 
vanities are these ! What man, even amongst the finest of our 
English youths, than whom in the wide world none are finer, — 
which among them would say he wished to beloved for his person? 

^''Do you not know, Rosa, that I, as your guardian, have it in 
my power to remove you wherever I choose, hundreds of miles 
away from the object of your childish, and, I trust, transient infa- 
tuation ? But could I do this — or anything to my Bosa, that would 
imply harshness ? Never I 

** You have not changed. You are noble, and therefore change 
you cannot. You are made for happiness, and great happiness 
seems made for you. Wherever you appear, wherever you move, 
existence wears the look of spring, and sorrow and woe seem im- 
possible. Yet with all these high capabilities in your favour, hap- 
piness shall not be yours, nor any one's, unless it be sought for 
by the light of principle. 

''If you extinguish that heaven-born light in your bosom, and 
hereafter you seek for happiness, I tell you, nor youth, nor beauty, 
nor riches, shall give it you. The spring, with its sweet flowers, 
—the summer, with her joyous sunshine, — the autumn, with her 
glorious abundance, — and the winter with his harvest of glad hearts, 
—■all, all shall refuse it you. 

** Earth will not bestow it upon you, and heaven will deny it; 
for how, Rosa, could you plead for mercy at the foot of the mercy- 
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seaty when yoa seek deliberately and perfidiously to destroy your 
oldest^ your best, your only true friend by a breach of promise, 
and a violation of principle, that is shocking in every one — in an 
accomplished and angelic woman like yourself, positively reyolting. 

^' Write to me only to say that the film has fallen from your 
eyes, and that you again see what is consistent with your own ho- 
nour and the happiness of both^ and then, the now chiding and 
heart-broken guardian will fly to your feet, and there confess him- 
self your happy lover, and future all-devoted, all-indulgent husband t 

'^Till I receive your answer, I count the hours by the pulsations 
of my heart, which throbs only to misery. 

" Your anxious lover, 

''Rbubeit Rubasors.'* 

'* Sara6eit*s Hetd, Iiondoii." 

Now, I think this was tolerably well for a gentleman of fifty. For 
passionate nonsense, I don't think I could have beaten it myself at 
tirenty-five, though I might at twenty. However, he was not 
iftshamed to seal it with due gravity, and despatched it by that night's 
post to Jaspar-hall. 

Though I am but little successful in recounting a love story, yet, 
having thus for entered into the afiiiir, and by giving Mr. Rubasore's 
letter, put Miss Belmont, in some manner, upon her trial, it is bat 
filir that we give part of her reply. It ran thus : 

''Dear Reuben," which was scratched over with her pen — ''My 
dear sir," served in the same manner, and then there remained thus : 

"HoNouKED Guardian, 

" The indivisibility of thought has puzzled, from the earliest ages, 
all the penetration of metaphysicians; its indestructibility has also 
caused much doubt among the learned ; but whether passion be born 
of thought, or only consistent with it — or have nothing to do with 
it whatever, to which last opinion I much incline, is a matter still 
to be debated in my mind. In that learned work on the Rosicrucian 
Mysteries, which you recommended to me so strongly, I find it dis- 
tinctly laid down as a principle, that man, I use the generic term, 
is divided by nature into four ages, and in each age he has a dif- 
ferent individuality. This is corroborated by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. What Diderot and Voltaire have said upon the subject we will 
come to by-and-bye. 

''Now, it is manifest, by these and other excellent authorities, 
that youth is not answerable for the acts of its childhood, maturity 
for the acts of its youth, nor senility for the acts of its maturity, 
seeing that, in these different stages, the identity of the individual 
has changed. 

Now, honoured guardian, you will observe how logical I am; 
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though one stage is not answerable for the acts of the other, each 
succeeding stage ought to correct the errors of the preceding one. 
For does not Hobbes lay down the maxim, that man is an improving 
animal ? Now for the deduction. As a child, and in my childhood, 
you caused me to fancy that I fell in love with you, because you told 
me that you had fallen in love with me. Very well; and then 
because you told me that those who love each other must do all 
that each other asked, you made me swear, (I believe you are right 
when you say it was by the moon,) that I would marry you when t 
had become of age, and until that time, would keep it a secret. 
Now, honoured guardian, according to our principles, there was 
nothing wrong in all this; indeed, in the Romances, and other 
French writers, which you have wished me to read, I find many 
similar instances ; but, as lately, I suddenly passed from my child- 
hood into my youthhood, or juvenility, I acknowledge no longer 
the acts of the individual that constituted my childhood, but must 
make my youth do all it can to repair that very foolish error of mine, 
of fancying that 1 was ever in love with a person old enough, almost, 
to be my grandfother, and also must hold myself no longer respon- 
sible for any engagement that my identity as a child might have en- 
tered into. 

" Hiis is logic. I will give you French quotations for it, by-and- 
bye. But, to pursue my subject. The individual that occupied my 
identity as a child, had no aversion to longitudinal faces, iron-grey 
hair, and switch pig-tails, especially the latter; for that individud 
was fond of pulling it about, and hanging thereunto dolls, bandelors^ 
and other playthings, all similar amusements to which, my juvenility 
abhors. Perhaps, if we both live so long, in my senility the taste 
for such occupations may return ; and then, if we should happen 
both to be single, I may, or to speak more philosophically, the in- 
dividual occupying my identity may, be induced again to renew the 
matrimonial engagement; but understand me perfectly — never till 
then! 

''You see, honoured guardian, the pains I have taken to work 
out the principles that you were so anxious to instil — through the 
course of French reading, that you recommended to me in the con- 
vent — into my youthful bosom. 

'' I am now going to advert to the indivisibility and indestructir- 
bility of thought as bearing upon this argument; and shall, as t 
suppose that you have not Voltaire by you, quote some pages from 
his eighth volume ** 

What these pages were it is impossible to say, as the above is 
the only part of this able and argumentative epistle that exists ; for, 
when Mr. Rubasore had read it thus far, or perhaps to the end^ 
he tore it angrily in halves, and flung it among the ashes. 

Thus preserved by one of those curious accidents that sometime^ 
occur, it is to be hoped that this fragment which was not consumed 
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may go down to posterity, with this singularly veracious account 
of the old Commodore^ as a sample of Miss Rosa's powers of com- 
position. 

As this communication convinced Mr. Rubasore, that the arts of 
imploring would be entirely useless, instead of cajolery he deter- 
mined to employ coercion. That he might do so most effectually, 
and, at the same time, quite legally, he repaired forthwith to his 
friend Mr. Sharpus; and, as he could not be in worse company, 
we will there very gladly leave him. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

** with words of mystery, the good old man 
Screen'd his tdend's fiDlt, reproving whilst he sereen'd.** 

OLn Plat. 

Great is the pity that an historian cannot conduct three or four 
operations simultaneously, and give his reader the trifling privilege 
of ubiquity. I boast not. I am but a worn-out, aged mariner. I 
have not art in writing. I have no other means of bringing my in- 
cidents forward in a level line, than those which the cat employs 
in conveying her young brood from one place to another. As she 
takes them up in her mouth, one by one, and drops each before 
she goes back for another, so do I treat my characters. 

On bringing thus forward the love affairs of his nephew, we have 
left the grim old Commodore a long way behind. Rather a tough 
mouthful, considering the state of my gums, (teeth are matters of 
history with me,) for me to carry with my mouth metaphorical, and 
place abreast in the line of time with Captain Oliphant. But, as men 
more foolish than myself have performed exploits much greater, I 
shall even attempt it. Should I founder, or only flounder, by the 
way, let it be remembered, that I apologized in anticipation. 

Sir Octavius Bacuissart repaired with all haste to Plymouth. Ar- 
rived there, he waited on the admiral, received his appointment 
and instructions, and then immediately went on board the Thun- 
derbolt, and hoisted his broad pennant. At the bare rumour of 
his appointment, the Thunderbolts were struck all of a heap. The 
officers were most anxious to get leave to change, and the seamen 
to exchange without leave. Of the mids it might be truly said, 
(only it was not strictly true,) that they put on sackcloth, and covered 
their heads with ashes ; however, they grew dolorous over their 
grog, and began to calculate the exact degree of pain that the cat- 
o'->nine-tail$ usually inflicted upon remarki^bly young and tender 
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skikis. There was a little— ;a yery little — talk aboat jumping over- 
board. 

This Thunderbolt was the finest two-decker then in the navy. 
She was rated as an eighty-gun ship, but carried many more thaa 
eighty pieces of ordnance. Hitherto, every one who belonged to 
her took so much pride in all that concerned her, that they thought 
to be ai Thunderbolt added to the individual dignity of each. This 
consideration made men and officers resolve to give the old Com- 
modore a short trial ^ and they were the more confirmed in this, 
from seeing a great many of the Terrifies — the very Terrifies that 
the old Commodore had prevented from joining the mutiny by 
flogging so much, volunteer to serve again under their old com- 
mander. 

Sir Octavius had paid his first visit, introduced himself to all his 
officers, grinned good-humouredly at the crew, and inspected the 
noble snip thoroughly ; he returned to the hotel on shore, leaving 
the Thunderbolts ample food for speculation. They saw, at once, 
that the old Commodore was not a man to be trifled with ; but, 
upon the whole, the impression that he made upon them was rather 
favourable. 

In the course of a few days, Mr. Underdown, the patient man, 
joined his friend. Sir Ociavius, and reported that Mrs. Oliphant, and 
one of her daughters, apparently a very accomplished young lady, 
were happily domesticated at Trestletree-hall, and that Miss Rebecca 
had most solemnly promised to discard her stable-acquaintance, 
receive her various masters into favour, and reform her manners 
altogether. 

All this was most gratifying to her father. The intelligence also 
of the arrival of Mr. Underdown had spread, and the good news 
soon reached on board the Thunderbolt. The reputation he had 
for courageous calmness, sound discretion, and an over-abound- 
ing share of the milk of human kindness, though he would never 
belong to the navy, was very general in it. 

The Commodore*s health was now nearly re-established. The 
consciousness of usefulness, activity of mind and body, a rigidly 
enforced though self-imposed temperance, but, above all, the hopes 
of a glorious fight, had, apparently, given back to him some of the 
best years of his life. No doubt, moments, nay, hours of anguish 
he was compelled to undergo, when memory would, in spite of 
himself, present to him his drowning nephew, Augustus, and his 
stern and ghost-like mother. Sins will claim their penally, even 
when the tide of our prosperity is at the highest. 

After the Commodore had been at Plymouth about a fortnight, 
one fine Sunday morning he and Underdown repaired on board ; 
his broad pennant was hoisted, the signal made for his squadron 
to weigh, and about an hour before noon, they stood out of the 

Sound in excellent order^ and then turned their heads up CbanneL 
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Everything was in the best order on board the Thunderbolt; and, 
when she was under sail, all the weather-braces hauled taut, and 
the decks swept, the ship's company was mustered at divisions, and 
Sir Octavius went round the decks, and surveyed them, man by 
man. How they felt under the penetrating flashes of his single eye 
may be understood by one of the forecastle men declaring that the 
look had gone right through his skull, and had given him a pain on 
the back of the head, which lasted till grog-time. 

However, the review seemed satisfactory to Sir Octavius ; for, 
when he returned to the quarter-d^ck, he publicly expressed his 
approbation of their appearance and sailor-like deportment to their 
captain, which commendation was highly gratifying, coming from 
the lips of one so thoroughly experienced as was the old Com- 
modore. 

Captain Edward Egerton, for, on this cruise, the old Commodore 
did not disdain to have a captain of the ship with him, waa a gen- 
tlemanly man, of about forty years of age, a good officer, a good 
sailor, and, perhaps, a disciplinarian a little too strict. This is a 
world of contradictions, and thus we are not wrong in stating 
that justice may, sometimes, be dealt forth unjustly. That is to 
say, punishments may be administered, strictly according to her 
presumed laws, and yet, administered most villanously. 

Now, Captain Egerton understood not this. There were the ar- 
ticles of war, the written instructions, and the customs of the navy. 
The men knew them as well as himself. If they infringed them, it 
was the delinquents, and not he, who brought the torture to their 
backs. He was but the positive instrument, the appointed auto- 
maton, who set the cruel machinery in action. It was thus he ar- 
gued ; bewailed the blindness of British seamen, called himself a 
most humane man, and flogged on. 

Now, with the best intentions, and the most charitable feelings, 
he was a greater tyrant than was ever the old Commodore at the 
worst of his tyranny ; and the aggregate amount of torture he inflict- 
ed upon an equal number of men was more than double. The pu- 
nishment in the Thunderbolt was, taken altogether, tremendous. 
Yet, in one sense, the ship's company did not perceive this, for 
, Captain Egerton never flew into a passion, and though, regularly, 
be turned the hands up for punishment every day, and the cat flew 
about terribly, yet he did it with so much evident reluctance, talk- 
ed to the poor culprit with so much sorrow upon the heinousness 
of his faults, and so plainly showed what article of war had been 
violated, or what naval custom disregarded, that the crew shrug- 
ged up their shoulders, found they could not understand it, and 
concluded that Captain Egerton was really the compassionate gen* 
tleman that he gave himself out to be. 

But'this captain, with the most honourable intentions, commit- 
ted the radical mistake of supposing that punishment was^ and 
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ought to be, the end of crime, and not looking upon it only as a 
means to prevent that end. How few formerly understood this 
distinction ! If, in a crew of five hundred men there were fifty flog- 
ged regularly for the fault of drunkenness, and it was found that, 
under this regularity of punishment, that the drunkenness increased 
instead of diminished, that particular kind of punishment should 
cease. It evidently did not work out its end, and the inflicters 
were only so much the deeper on the debtor's side of the devil's 
book, for so much unnecessary torture, and outrages so vile upon 
humanity. 

The old Commodore had much sounder notions upon the sub- 
ject, though, in the early part of his career, his passions too often 
prevented his acting upon them. He had now a little surprise in 
reserve for the Thunderbolts. 

It was time to pipe for dinner. 

''Shall we go to punishment. Sir Octavius," said Captain Eger- 
ton, " before we pipe to dinner? there is a very heavy black list/* 

** You may turn the hands up. Will you favour me with that 
paper?" 

*' The hands were turned up, accordingly, and' the prisoners 
brought aft in custody of the master-at-arms, on the main-deck. 
As usual, the principal offences were drunkenness, and omissions 
of duty, or impertinences consequent upon it. 

The old Commodore read the list aloud, bidding each culprit stand 
forth, as his name was called. 

" Hark ye, my lads,'* said the old gentleman, " it is very lucky 
for you that I have happened (o ship myself on a Sunday. Now, 
mark ye me, I seldom forgive ; but I am very easily managed. 
We will not flog on a Sunday, for the sake of the scourged and 
crucified Author of our religion. I do not think that He would 
approve of it." 

The men were struck with astonishment, and when he reverently 
took off his hat, and showed the dark mark of the enemy's sword, 
on his bald head, as he referred to our Saviour, for the first time 
for many months something like religious awe stole over themJ 

** Now, my men," he continued, ^as I think suspense. a torture 
almost as bad as the cat, all I can do is to request Captain Egerton's 
permission to tear up this list ; " then, casting it over the gangway, 
into the sea — " and may its contents be borne away from our me- 
mory as the wind scatters those fragments before us. 

*^ But you must all of you remember that I have served my 
country before most of you were born. I say it, not as a boast, 
bu^ to impress it upon you, that I know my duty, and know how to 
make you do yours. I can manage you ; and, I tell you, I am 
myself very easily managed. I seldom pardon, though I am slow 
to look for offence. Act upon that. Show me, my men, the true 
spirit of British sailors, and I'll show you the indulgence, the love 
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of a father to his own fdinily^ I intend to keep a black list ; I het>e 
my command will be over before its first page is filled. Now tumble 
down to your dinners and yoar grog ; remember there is a stern 
hand over you : but which will never descend in punishment upon 
;you until you bring it down upon yourselves ;— ^and then, beware !" 

To use their own phrase, the men were taken aback. Such 
-wholesale forgiveness made them almost suspect the humanity that 
produced it. Be it as it may, a happier crew than the Thun- 
derbolt's, men and officers, did not dine that day. 

The Commodore paid every attention to the state of discipline 
of his squadron. He would repair from ship to ship, and mark 
«the expertness of the crews at their guns ; examine the varioos 
■arrangements for the battle ; speak in a fatherly manner to the 
crews, and generally ask to look at the list of those down for 
'punishment, and either get it entirely remitted, or procure some 
'Other visitation than the cat. 

The old Commodore, in about the short space of three weeks, 
liad so mystified the whole of the crew and officers, by his unex- 
fpected conduct, that they began to fear the change had extended 
.to his moral attributes so much, that, when the occasion should 
«£fer itself, he would not, as formerly, show fight. 

This opinion certainly proved that a low tone of moral feeling 
"was prevalent in the navy, the result only of ignorance and of pre- 
judice — a feeling that allied cruelty with courage, and too little 
regard for the happiness of those depending upon us, with great 
capabilities of destroying those who are opposed to us. 

This was also an error that Sir Octavius was about to dissipate. 

Already was his small but gallant squadron in the finest fighting 
order, when, passing along to its destination, the Commodore 
observed the Belladonna lazily at anchor, it might be almost said 
under the windows of Jaspar-hall. The frigate had been, at his 
request, attached to his squadron. He certainly did not expect to 
find her in the situation we have described, as he supposed that 
his very gallant nephew was watching all comers and goers in the 
chops of the channel. However, the Commodore*s astonishment 
would not have been so great, if ho had known how much the lower 
rigging wanted setting up. 

All this summer's night, Captain Oliphant made sail after the 
squadron ; and next morning, at eight o'clock, the Belladonna was 
close under the Commodore's lee. The signal was made for him 
to go on board. 

He jumped into his gig, was soon alongside the Thunderbolt, 
and, with a few springs, the active youth stood astounded upon the 
quarter-deck. The sight that struck him made him start back 
three paces, as he exclaimed, in what was meant to be a sohloqay, 
but which was heard distinctly by all pre3ent, '' My precious old 
yncle, by everything ugly I/' 
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Sir Octavius screwed his one dark eye earnestly into Oliver's 
follen countenance, and flourished about his iron fin most fearfully, 
as he stood before his nephew, firmly upright, with not a vestige 
of his gout remaining. 

Captain Oliphant took off his hat ; and never, before or since, 
has been known to make so religiously respei^l a bow, as he 
then did to his grim old uncle. The storm is coming, thought all ; 
and so said many of those who stood within sight and bearing. 
The old boy is going to be himself again. 

** Well?'* was the gruff and monosyllabic greeting of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

*^ There," said the impudent nephew, a little recovered from 
the efftets of his surprise, and extending his hand, in order to 
shake that of his relative. 

'' Nol" was the Commodore's reply, suddenly substituting, for 
his right and living hand, the iron hook and spike at the end of his 
left arm, which the young captain found himself grasping, ludi- 
crously enough. 

*'I hope I have not offended you. Sir Octavius," said the ne- 
phew, drawing back, proudly enough, and letting go the coM iron, 
as if it had burned him. 

** Come here," said the other, hooking him by the collar, with 
a jerk; *^ why were you yesterday off your station— at this crisis, 
especially?" 

** Sir Octavius, the master of the Belladonna thought that, if the 
sea got up high enough, she might roll away her lower masts, if the 
lower rigging were not set up afresh." 

** Hum ! " All this time, the old gentleman had been edging him 
nearer and nearer under the break of the poop, and out of the 
hearing of the officers — ** hum ! you have been setting up — a bad 
excuse. Now, you young dog, you have been after some girl or 
other. Neither I nor bis majesty's service will stand that, you know; 
and now that we are fairly within the cabin, you may as well shut 
the door, and tell me all about it." 

But Captain Oliphant had so much to tell, and much of this so 
much, he feared, would be so little to his listener's liking, that he 
knew not how to begin. 

'* Well, nephew, 1 can tell you that you have been very indiscreet. 
We have good glasses on board; and, though you might not have 
seen us, that white house, and those grounds, with a lady in white, 
hanging on the arm of a gentleman with a gold-laced cocked-hat, 
were very visible. Captain Egerton would be very glad to have 
your frigate; and, take my word for it, there have been many un- 
gainly remarks made at your expense. Now, mark you me, Noll ; 
I must reprimand you. You'll breakfast here, of course, and, af- 
terwards, we must have some private conversation. Underdown 
is with me." 

45 
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** I Shall be most happy to see him, uncle." 
. ** Very well. Set op your lower rigging, indeed ! Just ring the 
bell. Steward, ray . compliments to Captain Egerton, and all the 
officers of the morning watch : and shall be happy in their company 
to breakfast. Here comes Underdown, looking as grave as a man 
who is going to be married." 

The meeting between Captain Oliphant and Horace Underdows 
was cordial ; and, as they had much to communicate to each other, 
they paced up and down together, in private, on the stern walk, 
whilst the Commodore's guests assembled in the fore-cabin to 
breakfast. 

When they had all arrived, and had placed themselves at the 
table, a little to the surprise of Captain Oliphant, Sir Octavius ad- 
dressing Captain Egerton, said, ** Captain Egerton, I was a little 
angry with Captain Oliphant this morning, but be has iiilly (explained 
to me the very important consideration that induced him to remain 
at anchor the greater part of yesterday-r-coi|siderations of a very 
secret nature, and which may compromise the interests of high- 
contracting parties, and lead to negociations that may terminate in 
most consequential results." .. 

'^ God bless me. Sir Octavius, waiting perhaps to convey sone 
secret mission or important spy. Well, fair and open fighting for 
me. Commodore. What sort of fellow is this clandestine person, 
Captain Oliphant — got him on board? " 

** I cannot say that he is on board the frigate exactly just now, 
but he soon will be. I must say it, who should not say it, that this 
clandestine, plotting person, whom the Commodore is so good as 
to allude to, is a very honest person; and I don't feel much dis- 
posed to hear hnn quizzed." 

** No," said one of the lieutenants, '^ he may be employed to do 
a dirty act, for the good of his country ; bat the motive must cover 
the dishonour of it. What sort of looking personage is Be? " 

** Oh! " said Sir Octavius, ** very attentive to his lower rigging/' 

** But, perhaps, don't look like a gentleriiati, after all. Now i 
good hat, and a good face tinder ft, sets a man off. The top ham- 
per's the tiling, " remarked another officer. 

** Captain Oliphant is really somewhat hampered Hke the person 
alluded to, top and bottom— but we will say no more of it," said 
the Commodore, ** for govertiiaaent secrets, you know — ham—" 

The nephew wondered much at this playfdl bantering on the part 
of his formetrly so crusty uncle. At the moment that he slipped on 
board that morning, he fully believed that his uncle was gout-rid- 
den, and making himseli* a torment to all about him at Trestletree- 
hall ; and here he found him m health and command , covering his 
indiscretions, and playing the jocular host. He fervently blessed 
the change, yet much doubted its contipuflnee. 

The hearty breakfast was dispatched, and much food and maof 
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compliipents djispoged of, when the company broke up, 9^i the 
Commodore, Mr. Underdown, and Captain Oliphant retired, in or- 
der to avoid interruptions to their conference, into the after-cabin. 

There was a good deal of solemnity in the deportment of Sir' 
Octavias, and he commenced the conversation by iibpressively de- 
manding his nephew's best attention; he continued thus : 

** You have not, Oliver, hitherto shown much desire to culti- 
vate my friendship. The fault was unquestionably mine. I avow 
it; if y oil continue in this conduct, the fault will then be your own." 

Captain Oliphant promised all things. 

^* Well, Oliphant, at my years, it is natural for us to arrange for 
those who must come after us. Thanks to my dear friend Under- 
down, notwithstanding my recklessness and m^ hbrrof of all sorts 
of business, my estates are wonderfulfy improved, and my income 
more than doubled. Who, after my decease, Noll, ils to enjoy all 
this ? Who, now poor Augustus is in heaven ? That awfut event, 
which, at first, threw me into a fit of brutish apathy land despon- 
dency, that Tasted for years, has, at length, opened ihy eyes, atid 
shown me to what little purpose I have hitherto lived, whilst I wai? 
living wholly for myself. You look surprised to hear me t^Ik thus 
-^I, who was fem6us formerly only for despotism and self-gratifi- 
cation. But, as 1 have worked out my evil into much mti$ery and 
woe to those connected with me, the little good that is in me I will 
now endeavour to work out for their happiness. I cannot, perhaps, 
reform my manners, but I can my purposes." 

'* Your manners. Commodore ! — why, I declare that I never 
heard you talk so much like a gentleman before." 

"Your compliment, nephew, is a bitter reproof: never mind, 
man, it is a deserved one. Now, Noll, after this action, and an 
action we must have, — I wish that y6u would give op the service." 

"Give up the service. Commodore? — Give up my fife? — ^my 
honour ! " 

" Hear our friend out," said the man of qiliietode. " He has 
much reason for the proposition;** 

" Give' up the service. Go and live near my Becky, and try to 
love her ; — and, Noll, whether yon marry her or not, Underdown 
has documents to prove that there will be few to envy yon On the 
score of wealth." 

"God assist me," said the young officer, a great deal moved. 
*' Uncle, give me the hand you refused me on the quarter-deck. 
How much, have I mistaken your noble character ! But I am taken 
aback; I am in irons, and have no power to brace round. Uncle, 
uncle, why before did I not belter know you?" 

" Know me now, and love me as much as yoa can. I have been 
a great sinner, — rascal, perhaps, would be the better term. This 
generous warmth pleases me, Noll. Now as to Becky, I cannot 
tell you ; nor jnan'a speech, nor aagda— could teH you how I love 
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that wenoh'^lovd her, perhaps, most for her worst faolts, — for bet* 
spirit, her wilfulness, and her audacity.. Is she not beautiful, 
Oliver?" 

** She is very, very beautiful.*' 

** And kindly, nobly-hearted, — ^bless her, bless her ! " 

^* She is all you say," said Mr. Underdown, ** you have not been 
able to spoil her quite.*' 

** Nor you to make her quite perfect, — ^hey, Horace? Gut you 
this time. Oliver, Oliver, try in time to love my child." 

" I love her now; I have ever loved her?" 

** Thank you. Could you, when we have improved her into 
the lady, marry and love her still? Reflect before you answer; 
for all of mine, and much of Rebecca's happiness, depends upon it." 

*^ Say not all, uncle— do not say all. Had you thus spoken to 
me a month ago, one short month, I could have thanked you 
for all this lovingkindness upon my knees— for Rebecca is most 
lovely, and I firmly believe rich in the best affections. I already 
love!" 

The old man sank back dejectedly in his chair. At length, he 
murmured out, '' How completely, how repeatedly, has Augustus 
been revenged ! " 

** That, Commodore, is not a christian's remark," said Mr. Un- 
derdown. ** Live and act up to your present principles, and your 
last years shall go down brightly in the sun of happiness. Au- 
gustus is with God, and from thence nothing so despicable as 
revenge can emanate. Say on, Oliphant, let us hear of your woo- 
ing, and we shall then judge of your chance of happiness and of 
ours." 

'' As iar as my interests are concerned, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than this meeting. I, though not one month old in 
love, have already contrived to plunge myself, and she who is hr 
dearer than myself, in difficulties and dilemmas. We sailors ge- 
nerally swing with a foul hause, when we take up moorings in 
Love's harbour." 

This was said without the fear of Peter and his henu! being 
before the eyes of the gallant Captain. 

He then, with much maritime metaphor, related the cricket- 
match on the shingle, the younker's danger of being drowned, 
and the subsequent meetings with Rosa. He described her exceed- 
ing beauty, the delicacy of her lofty brow and majesty of her 
countenance, the whiteness of her hand, and those deep-drawn 
wells of feelings, never to be spoken, her Moorish eyes. He grew 
eloquent upon her enthusiasm and her accomplishments. He 
thought nothing less than a miracle could have blended so many 
apparently contradictory accomplishments in one person. He had 
got only thus fiir in his love-tale, when the old Commodore had 
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already pardoned him for the disappointtnent that he had occasioned 
him in regard to his own daughter. 

Mr. Underdown listened to all this with mute and absorbed at- 
tention. 

Then the candid Captain spoke of the neglected morale of her ed aca- 
tion, of her fortifying her mind with principles derived from infidel 
French essayists, and hardly more pare romance writers, and that 
her religions instruction had been altogether neglected ; for he felt 
assured she had yet to seek for her faith. But when, flushed with 
indignation, he told of all this as the iniquitous contrivance of the 
avaricious Rubasore, both his hearers started from their seats 
with horror, and even the well-regulated mind of Underdown was 
almost surprised into an oath. 

The old Commodore swore and growled so awfully, that the 
rumbling was heard distinctly on the quarter-deck, which induced 
a pet-wag of a midshipman to walk up to Captain Egerton, and 
report, ^' that the fighting old Commodore had come on board 
again." And, upon being asked for an explanation, led his supe- 
rior officer, nothing dreading the mast-head, within ear-shot of 
the storm. 

We believe that the impertinence was pardoned for the sake of 
the joke, or if the punishment ensued, it was welcome for the same 
reason. 

Next among the gentlemen in the cabin, there came under discus- 
sion the threats of Rubasore, and what was the probable course of 
action that he would pursue. Oliphant wished heartily that he was 
on shore. He doubted not the affection of Miss Belmont, but he 
was painfully fearful that her inexperience and enthusiasm would 
lead her to take some eccentric step that would not much redound 
to the credit of his future wife. 

In cases like the present, Mr. Underdown had generally to play 
the Mentor to all the Telemachuses of his acquaintance. Before 
Captain Oliphant had finished, he had already made up his mind as 
to the necessary course of action. 

'^ Commodore," said he, a little waggishly, ''what would the 
afterguard think had they heard a few of your late explosions ? " 

''That I was a d — d honest fellow, if they only also heard of the 

rascally cause of them. May the devil, armed with -" 

"Hushl" said Underdown, placing his hand on the volcanic 
mouth of curses. "You are not, Octavius, keeping the promise 
you so lately, and so solemnly, made me." 

"Well, Horace, forgive me. I'm an old fool, that's all. But this 
Rubasore is enough to make the angel Gabriel swear in the midst of 
his morning hymn.'* 

" Why, this is as bad; but let me ask you, and I ask it most se- 
riously, with reference to future proceedings, what is voi^r r^I 
opinion of the character of this Rosa Belmont ? " 
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** Simply this, Horace. She i8» like my daughter, a a pofled difld 
—she from too much, and my Becky from too little, education." 

'' You are partly right: you would have said that Rosa had been 
crammed with accomplishments at the expense of sound moral edil- 
t^ition, and has therefore much to unlearn, or to releam upon new 
bases, and that poor Rebecca has much to learn. How mach they 
would improve each other ! " 

'^Much indeed!" said the Commodore. 

** How delightful if they could be brought together. They ahonld 
take one another in tow by turns, and at last bring to abreaat of 
each other, the two finest craft in the world. D — n it — ^where's 
Peter Drivel?" 

As the last sentence was uttered toUe voce, it gained just what it 
deserved, neither attention nor answer. 

At length, Mr. Underdown spoke thus, with a tone of decision 
that he never used excepting on those rare occasions when he was 
determined to crush all opposition. 

** Now listen to me. Commodore ; it is for the ultimate happiness 
of all. You miist piit me on shore immediately. There are several 
merchant yessels, now in sight, bound up Channel. One will do as 
good as another." 

Well, so yon will desert me?" said the Commodore, moodily » 

I shall fall again into one of my confounded passions, turn the ship 
inside out, and kick all my good resolutions overboard." 

'* I don't believe it, Commodore; for if I did, I would sooner lose 
my life than be away from you. Tou know not — none shall know 
until my death,*— what a deep interest I have that you should hence- 
forward act only upon the noble and heroic in your character." 

"What is all this?" 

"Nothing to the purpose, Octavius. What I am about to say is, 
have you no love-token, Oliphant, from the lady? — ^you mustaccredit 
me to her." 

The Captain actually blushed. "I can write to her, can't I?*' 
said he, looking amiably confused. 

" Of course you can, and you will. .Bat does she know your 
hand-writing ? There must be no mistake in this business. We 
have a wily opponent in Rabasore." 

"We have indeed! I am not sure that she knows my hand- 
writing, inasmuch as I never wrote to her ; and she is so gireat a 
scholar that I should be almost afraid of doing so." 

" Just as I thought. Now, Captain, you must give me some token 
that I act for you. Come, man, don't be ashamed of it — what is 
it?" 

At last, looking like a school-boy, who had been taken in the ftct 
of stealing apples, he produced, from the inside of his waistcoat, a 
Eaded nosegay* 

She gave me this last night," said he. 



41 
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'< Pooh, man !— vhat*s tbe ase of this*-can I prove t)ie i4ei|tity of 
this withered rubbish? And, as it must be two or three dayi^ 
before I see her, what williti)e then?" 

^* ril trouble you, Mr. Uoderdown, to give me my rubbish again. 
Hadyou^een the hand that plucked, or the eyes that smiled over 
ihem, yon would not call those beautiful flowers rubbish." 

''But I have not. Oliphant, have you really nothing that be- 
longed 10 her — nothing ! Well, then, tell nie some little speech that 
she mi^ remember peculiar to you both, so that I may be enablecf 
to say, ' Miss, th(U gentleman to whom you said, or who $aid to 
yoa, so and so ; ' tlie tenderer the better.'* 

''Underdowo, you grow worse and wor^e. J have got some- 
thing of hers— but— -but I stole it out of her work-basket whep 
her head was turned away." 

''To get her n^aid turned away after — ^whatis it. Captain?" 

"Ah, I did not think of that; but she had just been marking it 
With her delicate fingers, and thrust it out of i^ight in her basket 
when I approached." 

" Is it her handkerchief? " 

''No." 

" Then what in the name of wonder can it be ?" said the Con^ 
modore; "it couldn't have been a mizen-topsail, for that would 
have been too large for a lady's basket; nor a glove, for ladies 
only mark them when they dirty them." 

" It was her silk stocking." 

" Whew !" whistled the Commodore. "Blue blazes and brim- 
stone I The house will be ransacked, the servants suspected, and 
disquiet established, all because you h^ve stolen a stocking too 
small for you to wear. — fll answer for ft.** 

" Wear, Commodore I what notions you musjt have; — do yoa 
think that I would be guilty of petty larceny?" 

" Something very like it," said Under^own. ." Oliphant, you did 
wrong." 

" It was only an odd one ! " said the poor fellow, quite discom- 
fited. . 

"Where is it?" 

" Here 1 " and the purloiner took from within his bosop, a very 
.nice little article, marked in letters that spoke well for the young 
lady's housewifery, R. 0. S. and the half of an A* 

" Now, are you not a pretty fellow to go on in this way?" said 
the Commodore, enjoying his confusion. " If you had stolen a 
shirt from a line, or committed any other open tbdrt, why — ^but this 
privately stealing — fie! " 

" Well, this will do," said Underdown, drily. " ' The gentleman,* 
I must say to her, ' the gentleman in naval uniform, who lately 
stole your stocking, commissions me'-r-" 

" This is too l»d-»-yoa'll make me really angry directly. You 
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are trifling with my best feelings. Give me the inestimable article 
again." 

** I had better, for I should find it mach more difficult to return 
thanyoudid to appropriate it. Does that term soothe your delicacy?" 
* However, it was at length finally determined that Mr. Underdown 
should make the best of his way to Jaspar-ball, and taking with 
him Oliphant's servant, Peter Drivel, who was sufficiently well known 
to Miss Belmont, and introducing himself to that young lady, ac- 
quaint her, that, as she was more than eighteen years of age, she bad 
the power of applying to the Lord Chancellor to change her guar- 
dian, which request would, as a matter of course, be complied with; 
and that Sir Octavius Bacuissart and himself would become trustees 
for her for the few months that remained until she should be of age. 
The home of Trestletree-hall was to be offered her, and as great a 
circle of society as the family could command. 

With this proposition, both the Commodore and his nephew 
eagerly closed, and the expressing of their thanks was unbounded 
to the proposer. Shortly after, a vessel bound to Plymouth was 
brought to, in which Mr. Underdown and Peter Drivel placed 
themselves. Captain Oliphant went on board his frigate, and the 
whole squadron made sail for its destination. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

'• Love's torch is noways like a tallow-caodle, 
Wliich, being loTerted, quietly goes out, 
Tlierefore, be carefkii bow said torch you handle, 
If it V extinguish you would set about, 
Tum'd topsy-tonry» you would find too late, 
It burn'd on still, but bnm*d a torch of hate.** 

Snip's Lbctuiu oh Lots. 

Whilst the old Commodore, deceived by false intelligence, was 
seeking the escaped enemy northabout, and, at the same time, as- 
tonishing his whole squadron by acts of humanity, and making 
every ship most efficient by his wisdom, knowledge of all nautical 
matters, and his great experience, we must revisit Mr. Rubasore. 
That man has always been a subject of commiseration with me, the 
sailor author ; indeed, I may say, of kindly commiseration. I once 
offered him some. most excellent counsel; the manner in which he 
took it certainly did not display so much gratitude as I did eloquence 
in my peroration. 

** Don't you perceive, my discerning sir," I once expostulated, 
** that you positively are a moral scorpion — only ten times worse? " 
said I, in order tQ make my lesson the more impressive, and thus 
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render my kiadness the more effectaal. '' The mere existing 
animal scorpion, when he inserts his sting in his own heart, and 
thus perishes by his own venom, does not, with the desperation of 
your folly, heap himself the circle of fire around him. Now you, 
my dear sir, by your malevolence, by your lancinating remarks, 
and by every act of provocation, kindle around you a circle of fire. 
You cannot escape; you have nothing but the fate of the poor 
scorpion left for you, unless you repent, and that right soon and 
right earnestly." 

The reader will be surprised when he finds that this well-meant, 
and, I really think, not ill-expressed or inapposite rebuke, was very 
discourteously received. 

^' Captain Dribble," said he, '^ you are a fool — an excrescence, 
old and disgusting, that ought to be lopped off from the body 
politic. You are called Captain, and yet never served anybody but 
yourself in that capacity ; a pensioner, a caterpillar, a canker, that 
does nothing but consume the hard and honest earnings of industry. 
For the use you are to society; you are totally unfit to live. Pray, 
sir, what do you do, what have you ever done, for the public bread 
that you so iniquitously devour?" 

. Of course, I could not tell that man of the wounds that I had re- 
ceived, or of the musket-ball that had passed through my lungs ; 
but I lifted up my eyes, and looked mildly in his face. The sting 
was in his own heart — in the heart of that man with the evil tongue, 
whilst a glow of happiness was in mine. His countenance, when 
he thus vituperated me, had the exact expression of the intense 
agony of an overflogged seaman. Yes; I pitied that man even 
almost unto loving him, yet, from that time forth, I forbore giving 
him the healthful correction of my good counsel. 

At this period of our history, he stood much in need of it. It 
would have been better for his temporal, perhaps for his eternal, 
happiness, had he come to me, the retired commander, for advice, 
instead of repairing to that dark den of all evil, the lawyer's office 
of Mr. Sharpus. 

The initiatory fee for that man of the evil designings was heavy, 
very heavy, yet he felt not the weight of it then, as he held it in his 
hand, but he knew how ponderous it was on his breast when, but 
two short years afterwards, he lay repenting and trembling on his 
bed of death. 

The consultation lasted beyond midnight ; the door was locked 
and doubly bolted, and, in the morning, the sleepy servant found 
that much wine had been drunk and much spilled. There were 
iKiany demons in that consultation. He of lust, of avarice, of 
worldly advantage, and of ostentation ; but methinks that the demon 
of pride was the loudest, and presided, until the fell spirit that turns 
the blessing of wine into a liquid fire, usurped the throne of that 
^^i of sin. These are the results. 
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The next day, a complaint, in due official form, was lodged 
against Captain Olijphant at the Admiralty. Then there was a notice 
served npon his agent, to notify that a bill in chancery was filed 
against him, inasmuch, eta eta; requiring hun to put in an answer 
on an impossible early day. 

But these were matters more of reyenge than of use to forward 
Mr. Rubasore's designs. It was necessary to get possession of the 
person of Miss Belmont, to seclude her completely from all coipaiii- 
nication with the world, and, in that seclusion, so to work upon 
her romance, lier false principles, or her terror, that the marriage 
should take place but a few days after she would have become le^ 
gaily of age. 

There was still five months to this period, more than sofikrient 
time, in the opinion of Mr. Sharpus, to effect all this. However, as 
it was very dertain that his rival was now at sea, and the isolation 
of Jaspar-hall quite sufficient for the purpose of making his first 
attempt upon what remained of the false principles of Rosa, Mr. 
Rubasore took things quietly enough, employing his time principally 
in seeking the best artUtes in making up the outward man. 

And now a most ridiculous, and, at the same time, a most im- 
portant point presented itself to his most serious consideration. 
Miss Rosa had expressed her disgust of his pigtail. Had he suffi- 
jcient eloquence and seductiveness of manner to overcome, not only 
her dislike to himself, but to his cue also? It was a nice point ; and, 
perhaps, a fool-hardiness, to create a double task. He would 
take advice upon it : he repaired to a fashionable peruquier*s in 
St. James's. 

This epoch was most important to wiggery. The struggle was 
going on — was, I should rather say, just then at its height — between 
tfie natural crinous crop and the artificial curls of the toup6e. Al- 
most all the young had taken to wear their hair au naturel, even 
almost discarding powder, excepting on very particular occasions. 
The middle-aged were divided upon this crowning point — the old, 
of course, adhering— as the old generally do — ^to their old usages. 

Royalty, and all the court, were for wigs — tailed and curtailed, 
curled more or less, but still wigs only could bask in the regal 
sunshine. But the young princes had lately worn their own hair, 
with no other additional ornaments than nature afforded. This 
innovation was dreadful. Millions of wigged heads were shaken 
profoundly through this mighty empire. The fraternity of barbers 
tossed up their hands, each one armed with a powder-puff, in des- 
pair; curling-tongs were brandished in defiance, and wigblocks over- 
turned in the heedlessness of dismay. 

But the fiat had gone forth, and the majesty of tonsorial domina- 
tion was shaken to the very centre ; from that shock the art of wig*- 
gery has never since recovered. How are the mighty fallen ! The 
perfomer's and the shaving shop have divided the mios of A^ 
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empire between Aem ; bat the professional dignity of tbe edenee 
is gone for even Let his shop be ever so extensive, his goods 
ever no expensiTe, or bis prices ever so excessive — m^ they are all 
these, in all manner of exaggeration, we all know — yet the perfumer 
is a shopkeeper after all, he is not profemmal. By the innate 
virtue of science, the barber that shaves well for a penny and cuts 
hair for twopence, with a considerate half-price fpr children, is 
aaoally more professional than the perfumer pf jBond-street, 
although the latter has his carriage, bis counitry-house, and his 
family painted on a space of canvass sixteen feet by ten. 

Taking counsel only with himself, Mr. Rubasore went forth. Into 
many an elegant and well-frequented pejpuquier's did he scrutini- 
jungly peer ; he wanted to find a coujqiten^nce that looked encou- 
ragingly, and a shop that was empty. But the fashionable parts of 
the town afforded him no such double advantage. At length, he 
found himself in some unnameable street, that abounded with green- 
grocers and dusky dealers in coals, charcoal, and oysters, when 
in season. Here, there was no lack of barber's shops; the lack 
was rather in the company that should have filled them. In one of 
these he discovered a thin, but rather imposing-looking person, 
just bent, the least in the world, with age— or, more probably, by 
the habitual stooping of his profession — who w^s strapping an 
immense razor upon more than a yard pf unctuous looking leather. 
Mr. Rubasore felt, at once, that be was standing before no 
comfnon person. With the graceful ease of a cpurtier he let fall 
)iis strap, made a bow, in which yo|i might read a great deal of 
courtesy and not one particle of humility, and gently dusting, 
with a white cambric handkerchief, the seat pf his best chair, he 
tendered it to his visiter. ^ 

When Mr. Rubasore ought to have found himself at ease in the 
easiest of chairs, he felt himself uncomfortable. There was i^p 
white-habited elderly barber standing, not exactly before but a little 
on one side, with arms crossed upon his bosom, and his mild eye 
beaming benevolence upon him, patiently waiting for him to sp§ak; 
and, though this patience was severely tried, it triumphed. 

'' I am come," said Mr. Rubasore-'and he made a long p^use. 
The officiator, if space may be compared with time, made a bow 
equally low. 
"You are exceedingly polite to your customers." 
" They are few; and you, sir, are the first to-day — and it is now 
past twelve o'clock — ^if, sir, you honour me so far as to intend to 
become my customer.'' 

This was said in the sweetest tone possible, and with a strong 
French accent. Mr. Rubasore looked more attentively at the per- 
son before him, and he could no longer doubt but that he had ad- 
dressed a gentleman. 
" How is it," he then said, looking round the shop, ** that, in 
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SO dean and veil-appointed a receptacle for customers, so polite 
and attentive a hair-dresser does not attract? " 

** Simply, sir, because I am a foreigner and a refiigii. Among 
the classes that frequent this quarter, to be so is as much a disad- 
vantage as it is, in other quarters, a recommendation.*' 

*' But why the necessity of this business at all ? Our government 
has been liberal to persons of your description.*' 

** Aias! my good sir, I have, through the too generous disposi- 
tion of the only remnant of my family, most innocently forfeited 
their good services. We have been accused of harbouring a spy." 

** And, my good friend,*' said Mr. Rubasore eagerly, '' was it 
so?" 

'' Mon Dieu I could you believe it ! He was a young person, who 
most unconsciously found himself involved : no man could have 
been more true to his country. But so intricate were the involve- 
ments in which he found himself, so great was his desire of spar- 
ing the feelings of a most honourable and distinguished family, that 
he prefers being an outcast and a wanderer, rather than make those 
efforts that would, perhaps, justify him to his country." 

** His name — pray what is his name?" 

** I do not dare tell it. Indeed, I have been but little concerned 
in his actions; however, he is now safe.*' 

** If he is innocent I am glad of it." 

'' PlaU-^l that I should do for Monsieur?" 

** I really don*t know. I rather think that I looked in to admire 
the extreme nicety of the place, or, perhaps, to ask a question ; 
perhaps impelled by a wish to serve an unfortunate person.'* 

** You do me too much honour. I marvelled at your entree. 
Your chevelure is tout comme il faut. I now guess, sir, you are 
the good physician. You have heard of the illness of ma pauvre 
Rosalie. I will charge myself with your head for weeks and 
months, and load myself with gratitude, and, when le bon temps 
reviendra, I shall show it more.** 

'' Is this Rosalie the lady who assisted the young gentleman to 
make his escape?'* 

This question a little startled the Frenchman. He began to sus- 
pect, in the respectable-looking Mr. Rubasore, a secret agent of 
the police; he evidently wanted no assistance from his tonsorial 
art, was too inquisitive in a general point of view, and had now 
brought his inquisition home too nearly to be at all pleasant. 

After a pause that was painful on the one and very awkward on 
the other hand, the refugi6 crooked himself into a bow that might 
well be interpreted into a living note of interrogation, which said, 
as plainly as bow could speak, '^ What next?" and then the old 
friseur drew himself solemnly up to his full height, as much as to 
say, '' I am on my guard.*' Now, as all this pantomime was no 
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direct answer to Mr. Rubasore*s question, he repeated it, but with 
tbe addition of an assurance that he asked from no hostile intention, 
and a solemn asseveration that he was a man of the nicest and the 
most undoubted honour. 

This satisfied the good peruquier : he said frankly that she was. 
This avowal only increased Mr.Rubasore's desire to seethe person 
who had played so adventurous a part; and this ** man of the ni- 
cest and most undoubted honour" then said, that he was anxious 
to relieve the young female, and would be ready to feel her pulse 
and to prescribe for her, thus deceptively implying that he was 
a physician. 

M. Florentin, for that was the name of the emigr6, was grateful. 
He led the way up a narrow and dark staircase, and, opening the 
door of the room on the first floor, introduced the soi-^iisant phy- 
sician at once into the presence of light and loyeliness — ^the latter, 
alas! how faded. 

Mr. Rabasore was, in some measure, inured to the effects of 
beauty. He had gazed for hours, and fed his soul with the charms 
of his ward ; he had watched every grace in her deportment, cha- 
sed every dimple and smile across her radiant countenance, and 
sometimes ventured tremblingly to revel in the dark depths of 
poetry-surcharged eyes. But there now stood before him a beauty 
of a totally different description — ^a beauty to which the heart at 
once wanned, and for which it ached — a beauty that carried the 
mind^ in spite of itself, away from the joys of earth, and made the 
beholder think of the resurrection of spirits, and a state of being 
where that worm, disease, shall find no place. 

Rosalie^ was tall, and, when standing, seemed to stoop. Thi^ 
bend was not natural to her ; but partly induced by her continual 
drooping over her tambour frame, partly from illness, but, more 
than all this, from that crushing feeling of sinking at the heart, 
when hope has departed, which seems to attract us to the earth, in 
order that we may repose beneath it and remember our miseries^' 
Qo more. 

Rosalie's foce was of a paleness that was distressing to behold, 
her lips were bloodless, and fearful hollows, those graves of hope, 
were remarkable upon her temples : they seemed to have been dug 
there by a never-ceasing, cankering anxiety. Her face, however, 
potwithstanding this deadly paleness, was by no means attenuated; 
u was of the most perfect oval shape, and the outline well filled 
io- Her eyes were hazel, large, and with an expression of thepro- 
foundest melancholy. The face would have made a noble monu- 
ment of still, unchanging grief, yfeve it not for a continual spasmo- 
dic play over the upper lip, that indicated woe unutterable. There, 
in that small space, was the battle-field between the heroism of sir 
lently though ceaselessly suffering and the impulse to the sob of 
angaigli and the scream of despair. 
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'^ Bosalie, mi child ! " ^aid the fether, '' Here is the kind physi- 
cian come to do you good." 
He bowed, and. left the room. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'* Te powers who act the needful part, 
whipping sins ye discover; 
Starve, starve ibe love that spoils the heart, 
But do not starve the lover." 

Old Soiia. 

• ' *• 

Mr. Rubasore was embarrassed. He looked into his patient's 
couqteoance, a^d his h^art smote him ; however, be was deter- 
mined to play the part through that he had assumed, for already 
hud his wi^h to gain the name and the history of the supposed spy 
a little subsided. Just then he felt that he dare not impertinently 
question her. 

At length they were seated, side by side ; and Mr. Rnbasorei after 
some hesitation, commenced in the usual manner, by making the 
most common-place remarks that it can be supposed that the human 
mind can entertain, short of mere foolishness. 

After they found that tfiiey were both of the same opinion — that, 
if it did not rain, or become disagreeably hot or cold, the day would 
turn out fine^-and a good deal more conversation of the same weight 
and urgency, Mr. Rubasore hemmed very professionaiiy, and, at 
length, possessed himself of her wrist. 

. To All his inquiries she returned short answers, but in the sweetest 
tones that he thought he ever had heard. When her pale lips un- 
closed, he becamts aware that her silence concealed a set of the most 
splendid teeth — teeth that seemed only made for the purpose of 
t^ing the ivory portals for smiles — ^yet smile there wa& none. Her 
Ijps unclosed and revealed the inner beauty, but joy had deserted 
her. choicest residence. 

Mr. Rubasore, being a generally well-informed man, didnotptay 
the part that he had assumed, ill. The symptoms, however, puzried 
him exceedingly. There was evidently no fever ; the pulse was re- 
gular, though slow and languid. She had no cough, no difficulty 
of breathing, no tightness across the chest. Her appetite was neither 
bad nor good ; she did not care for her food, yet she. ate it in suf* 
ficient quantities, when placed before her — at least, she said so. 

Of what she most complained, was the horror of her dreams* 
She could find no rest for them ; she trembled to sleep, and scarcely 
dared close her eyes. She begged Mr* Rubasore not to presedM 
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opium for her in any shape, for it only increased her sufferings, 
and drove her to the very verge of madness. 

When she had yielded him all this information in the fewest words 
possible, and which cost him many to extract, he came, of course, 
to the conclusion that hers was the old story, ''a mind diseased ;" 
and then he felt himself convinced that the secret with which he 
wished to become acquainted was of the greater importance. He 
had other, and far deeper motives also, with which, at present, we 
have nothing to do, and which, too^ he hardly dared avow to himself* 

He next questioned her as to her regimen. The answers on this 
head appalled him. Notwithstanding all her cautiousness, he plainly 
perceived that both father and daughter were striving who best 
could endure famine, and who best could cheat the other into the 
belief that they ate every day as much as they desired. And yet 
they owed .no money, and no shop in the neighbourhood could 
compete with that of M. Florentin for neatness, and an appearance 
of comfort Rosalie was in her dress, not only clean, but bien 
gentilie. 

Much has been truly and justly said in praise of the dignified foil 
of the assassinated Cssar before Pompey's statue, and of the quiet 
heroism of the acts of his dying moments, of his *'in his mantle 
wrapping up himself," so that he might expire with majesty and 
decorum, and be, even in death, calm, and sustained, and great. 
But what is all this compared to the exalted endurance of these two 
unfriended foreigners? The dagger of starvation was making its 
savage way through their bosoms, yet they cried not out to the 
passers by, and showed not their wounds to those near them ; but 
enfolding themselves in their mantles of respectability, each had 
prepared to die uncomplaining before that altar, whose sanctity 
man nor woman should ever violate — the altar of self-respect. 

This was too much, even for the selfish Rubasore. The better 
part of his nature triumphed. When he fully understood the na- 
ture of the case, he rose, and said, ** that he should take time to 
consider of the symptoms, and prescribe the necessary remedies 
early the next day." 

He asked no more questions of Rosalie, but kindly taking leave, 
descended into the shop; When there, Mr. Rubasore began to 
ruminate deeply. He had time. There was a customer under thb 
operation of being shaved. He watched the whole process with 
a philosophical attention, and it did much to make him a better 
man — for the next four hours. 

The man was a siurdy and morose-looking coal-heaver ; he waft 
in ill-temper ; there he sat, with M. Florentin's whitest of napkins 
under his chin, and in contact with his dirt-imbedded black frock. 
The beard was of the growth of many days, and might be com- 
pared to a crop of tenpenny nails, points upwards, growing out of 
a bed of gravel There was a frothy lather made round the lower 
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part of thevisage, that was in magnitade equal to the unkempt black 
crop above, and in admirable contrast with it. As the razor passed 
through this mass, the gritty particles of coal and other hard sub- 
stances might be heard grinding against, and turning the edge of 
the razor, the roan swearing and wincing, and M. Florentin moving 
about him with all the tender assiduity of a nurse near a sick child. 
The politeness of the barber was imperturbable ; but neither the 
heart of the coal-heaver, nor his iron stubble, was to be softened by 
all the emollient applications that it was in the power of the poor 
foreigner to apply. 

However, die tedious operation was at length finished, and the 
man washed and dried, and then, for all this attention, waste of 
soap and of time, and the dirtying of two or three towels, — for all 
this, M. Florentin received one penny and a curse. 

We know all this to be dreadfully low ; but let us, only for a 
little while, descend to it, with Mr. Rubasore, and we may derive 
some wholesome reflections from it. That Mr. Rubasore did, 
we know. He discovered that the very highest virtues may be 
exercised in the very lowest stations ; and that the vices of arro- 
gance, and a disregard to the feeling of others, are not confined to 
the classes who may be supposed to care little for those that are 
beneath them. He also discovered that a man may be purse-proud 
with no purse, and with only two-pence in his pocket ; that, in 
spending one penny of it, he may exhibit more contemptible vanity 
than is shown in the disposal of thousands of pounds ; and that, 
though starvation make the body perish, it will never destroy those 
vices that are common to the overfed as well as to him that lacks 
a crust to keep him from his last gasp. 

'' Methinks,'' said Mr. Rubasore, ^'that that is a penny very 
hardly earned." 

** Honestly as hardly. Monsieur. How do you find Rosalie ? " 

*^ I will be plain with you. With too much on her mind, and too 
little on her stomach." 

^' You assassinate me^-vous m'assassinez. Juste ciel ! what am I 
to do?" 

^' You must make her eat, and I will make her speak. You are 
not very well yourself ; I must prescribe for you, too. Now I am 
peculiar in my medical views. I work as little by medicine as I can 
— and almost wholly by regimen. I will be your friend, but you 
must obey my orders implicitly." 

So, instead of writing in bad latin a worse prescription of nan- 
seous drugs, he wrote three good bills of fare, one for breakftst; 
one for dinner, and one for an early supper, with a small rider 
about tea. 

When M. Florentin read this, I will not say that his hair stood 
on an end, for it was closely shaved off, but he lifted his eye-browB 
so much, and puckered up his forehead so highly with astonishment; 
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as to make hid toop^e first rise, and then fall back considerably. 

'' C'est une chose not possible !" said he, laying his spread and 
emaciated hand over his breast; *^ and, monsieur, we are not eight 
in iamily." 

'^ As to the impossibility, leave that to Providence and your phy- 
sician. As to the number of your family, I expect that, be it small, 
or be it great, that all that I prescribe be duly consumed. Ah ! 
M. Florentin, as yet you are unacquainted with the English atmo- 
sphere. In France you have so many things to live upon — pardon 
me ; there's your national vanity, your inimitable gaiety, your beauti- 
ful and elastic air — ^but in England nothing will support life but food, 
food, food — and so, I say to you, feed, feed, feed." 

He then, without adverting to the cause that first impelled him to 
enter his shop, took a kind leave of the surprised barber, promising 
to repeat his call, at the same time, on the morrow. 

M. Florentines reflections were of the least consoling nature. He 
was yery hungry — but that he did not much mind, for he was used 
to it — but he could not, with anything short of madness, entertain 
the idea that Rosalie was, or ever had been, suffering from un- 
appeased hunger. There was the torture. It was dinner-time. Ho 
looked at the prescription. It ordered two large mutton chops, for 
each, not too much done, with two good-sized potatoes. One pint 
of strong ale for monsieur, and two glasses of good port wine for 
ma*amselie ; there were some little delicacies mentioned for the lady, 
that she was to have by all means if she felt at all disposed to them. 
At reading this, the good old Frenchman's eyes and mouth watered, 
d Cenvie les uns de CatUre. He had, to procure all this, just earned 
one penny and a malediction, the latter of which went for nothing. 
Besides there was no fire, and it being late in June, they had not 
lighted one all that day. 

In the midst of this perplexity — and this perplexity had lasted him 
nearly an hour, — the gentle voice of his daughter called him up- 
stairs to dinner. He put the chain up to the shop-door, in such a 
manner as to give notice of any one entering, and went into the 
room on the fost floor. There, on a small round table, was placed 
a scropulously clean cloth, two penny rolls, not very new, and not 
very large, for, during the revolutionary war, farmers rejoiced in 
high prices, — and in the middle of the table, on an ample dish, two 
lettuces. If there was not pain d discretion, there was water — and 
the cups and the plates, and the knives and forks, were so clean, 
that they were enough to create an appetite '' within the ribs of 
death." 

The fare was certainly light and poetical — it was, that which young 
ladies are accustomed to read of in novels, so much patronised by 
their heroines — " a slight refection." The only thing that could bo 
advanced against it was, that it was too ** slight.'* 

With Rubasore's prescription in one band, and the hard-earned 

i4 
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penny in the other, the poor refugee looked ruefully on these " de- 
licate cates." However, *'il faut manger pour vivre, et non pas 
yivre pour manger;" with this aphorism in his mouth, which he 
would willingly have filled with something more substantial, he 
commenced dressing the salad ; that is, with a small portion of vi- 
negar, much diluted with water, added to the least possible quan- 
tity of oil. 

During this preparation the working of Rosalie's upper-lip was 
excessive, and betokened extreme suffering; yet no word of com- 
plaint nor any tear would she permit to betray the state of her mind. 

'< Le voila priu Now, Rosalie, my girl, make as hearty a meal as 
you can;" but she would not allow her father to place the little* 
sustaining herb upon her plate, and pushed over her one roll to- 
wards him. 

''Father," said she, ''I have dined. Here, do you not see the 
crumby, and the remnants? Pardon me that I did not wait." 

'' How is that possible, Rosalie ? I know that we had but this 
food in the house." 

And now the blush that health refused to her beauty, her vir- 
tues, and her filial piety, appeared at the call of Shame, when she 
uttered the falsehood ; but the stain was oo her cheek only. Her 
heart was the more gloriously pure for it, and filial love sanaified 
the act, and gloried in the artifice of the scattered crumbs. 

'' True, my father ; but I had earned a few pence by making up a 
little lace, and the good woman that lodges above us procured me 
bread, and even a little meat. Pardon me again, that I waited not 
for you. I am — I mean — I was very hungry." 

''Pardon I" said M. Floreotin, with his mouth filled with one 
roll; "no, Rosalie," — and here half the lettuce disappeared — "I 
should ask pardon of you," — the other roll was now in his jaws — 
" for not better supporting" — the other half of the lettuce had dis- 
appeared — "a daughter so every way amiable,"— and here the 
whole dinner was bolted. " Le voila touf— let us thank God for 
our repast, though, in truth, I have still great hunger." 

The good Frenchman did not perceive the wolfish glare that 
shone in the eyes of his daughter, as he devoured this sorry meal; 
but, whilst he was drinking copiously of the water, he caught, at a 
glance, her hurried action of sweeping every crumb off the table 
into the palm of her hand, and voraciously swallowing them. The 
truth flashed on the parent immediately ; he turned to her sharply^ 
and exclaimed, in a tone of great anger, "Rosalie, you have de- 
ceived me^ — ^you, my child, have said the thing that is not. Yoa 
have not dined — ^you are famished — ^you are starving." 

" My kind father I " — the poor girl could say no more, but burst 
into a fit of weeping. 
"I have still this penny, what can we sell ?" 
Put, before he could say more, the rattling of the chain at tho 
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shop-door made him aware that some one had entered — and now 
he hears the footsteps of more than one person upon the narrow 
and dark stairs. 

**Dry up your tears, Rosalie/' said he, hastily. *' Compose 
yourself, and do not let these hard-hearted English witness our 
(fisiress." 

He then stepped towards the door to fasten it ; but he was anti- 
cipated; it was flung open, and in walked a waiter, bearing a co- 
llared dish, and then another, and Another, and before either 
daughter or father had recovered from their astonishment, they 
saw their small table crowded with excellently dressed hot mutton- 
chops, two dishes of vegetables, a bottle of port wine^ and a pot of 
foaming ale. 

With knife and fork in hand, which so ravishing a vision had 
caused him unconsciously o seize, M. Florentin asked for an expla- 
nation, which was immediately given hfm by the head-waiter of a 
neighbouring tavern, who had headed this glorious procession. He 
merely said " that the physician who had called in the morning, had 
bargained with his master to supply M. Florentin with two substan- 
tial meals a-day, with a pint of wine for mademoiselle; and he 
trusted that monsieur was satisfied with this, the first specimen.** 

Voluble if not eloquent in his thanks, M. Florentin pushed the 
waiter out of the room by the shoulders whilst he was uttering 
them — ^aod then — and then Monsieur Florentin dined twice, and 
ma'amselle broke her fast. 

It is certain that if Miss Belmont had known of this act, which 
looks so like a generous one, it would have served Mr. Rubasore 
much more than he served himself in his laboured letter ; it is 
certain that, when Mr. Rubasore had resolved upon doing it, he 
fek all over him a glow of satisfaction, as delicious as it was new 
to him ; yet, it is also certain, that Mr. Rubasore deserves no cre- 
dit for it whatever. I say not this in an invidious spirit; still less, 
because he always spoke of me in my absence as, and called me to 
my face, an unserviceable pensioner; but because it was, at its 
best, little better than a mere sensual gratification ; very little higher 
in desert than that pleasure which we feel in feeding caged and hun- 
gry animals. It cost him no sacrifice, for the mere expense was, 
to him, absolutely not perceptible. Now had this father and daugh- 
ter, notwithstanding the heroic and filial devotion of the one, and 
the gentle probity and polished urbanity of the other, be^n placed 
in any way so in contact with him, that he must acknowledge in 
them some rights, and respect in them some privileges, he, this 
man of dinner-donations, would have mocked those privileges, 
invaded those rights, and have endeavoured to place them, with 
all the power of his malice, in some unpleasant and inferior light. 

It is upon this very principle that ladies, and gentlemen too, 
keep, and love pet animals, and, wonderful to relate ! take to them"- 
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selves credit for such monstrous affections. Lady Vilainame shall 
be alienated from her own mother, mortally hate her twin-sister, 
and shall have driven her only child from her doors, yet be over- 
flowing with tenderness for an ugly and brutish lap-dog. Sir 
Hickery Rasp shall have driven a whole village out of their homes, 
to starve in the most inclement weather ; he shall boast that he 
hates the poor, and yet be indulgently kind to his spaniel, so kind 
indeed, that he will risk his life in a duel with the man whom he 
calls his friend to avenge a wrong put upon this dog. 

But these affections prove not the love, but the tyranny of the 
human heart. These animals have no rights — nothing which de- 
mands respect ; they ask for nothing, thus they gain all. They are 
things over which to exercise empire ; we can play the despot oq 
them, and therefore we love them. 

If a lady or gentleman tell you they love their pets for certaia 
presumed good qualities, believe them not. There is a vast harvest 
of virtues in their fellow-creatures, which they might garner into 
their bosoms, and there feed their best affections ; but this they 
will not have;^they want an abject dependence, something on 
which to exercise the love of rule! 

Alas ! for poor human nature ! 

'' Down, Pompey ! down 1 I will not be so fondled upon ! It is 
downright sycophancy. Til have none of it. Look you, sirrah I 
— look yon ; there is my brother-man coming towards us. Down, 
sirrah, and bark and snarl at him if you dare. You do not like 
rags, Pompey I but I tell you he's my brother ! Lie down, Pompey. 
The man has a villanous look, however. Yet is he a fellow-sharer 
with me in the blessed privilege of immortality. Well, well ; say 
no more, — ^there is money for you — I am poor myself — my half- 
pay will scarcely permit me to keep up the necessary appearance 
of a gentleman — it will not indeed, my good man. You should 
not be ungrateful. What is my dog to you — better fed and housed, 
hey ! Away with you, man ; it is with my own money. You grow 
impertinent; rights of the poor indeed I what right have they to be 
impudent, sir ? Don't presume upon my age ! 1 am Captain Dribble. 
Be off, or Til put the vagrant act in force. And it is quite terrible 
to hear a poor man swear in that way. Hie thee here, Pompey ; 
my good dog, my dear dog ; and it loves its own master so 1 — 
Pompey, after all, you are the old mariner's best friend." 

Alas ! for poor human nature I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

** The Tengeful man is one 
who on his own heart feedetb, until all 
It had of human, wastes, and then a globe 
Of lifiug fire burns in his boaom efer.*' 

Old Plat. 

Mr. Rubasore, under a feigned name, repeated his yisits, and 
really found much pleasure in fattening his protegfe. He still 
passed for a physician, and acted with considerable delicacy in his 
intercourse both with father and daughter. His yisits, and the 
daily procession of men in white jackets bearing eatables to the 
house, caused a sensation in the neighbourhood; and this, as a sen- 
sation always does, brought the object into notice. If M. Florentin 
ate more, he shaved much more also ; and his quiet, mild manners 
gained upon the esteem of those who lived about him, and he soon 
got plenty of customers, I was going to say — but I must, since 
I have proved that the barber's is a profession, call them 
clients. 

Since Monsieur and Mademoiselle Florentin said so much about 
their gratitude to their benefactor, I shall say nothing. It must not 
be supposed that, as Rosalie recovered her health, she was able to 
conceal anything from Mr. Rubasore that, in reason, he might ask. 
He had some vague suspicions that made him most anxious to learn 
the whole history of the supposed spy; and, as in about a fortnight 
after his first meeting with this family, he thought it was high time 
to take some decisive step respecting his ward, he determined to 
have a long discourse with Ma'amselle, and, leaving them some 
money, to bid them farewell. 

In his visits he had taken M. Florentin*s advice, for which he first 
sought the shop, respecting making the substitute of a false head of 
hair for his own natural grey locks and cherished queue. Most 
anxious to oblige him, M. Florentin had tried on Rubasore's pate 
all manner of brutuses, scratches, and hairy inventions, in all colours. 
But, as his parchment countenance seemed to be experimenting 
under which it could look the ugliest, the substitution was given up 
in despair, and the gentleman was forced to make up his mind to 
make love in his usual appearance, notwithstanding the expressed 
dislike of the lady to that very appearance, respectable and manly 
as he thought it. 

It was the last afternoon that he intended staying in town : horses 
were ordered for the next morning early, for his departure for 
Jaspar-hall. He had made his adieus to (he pcruquier^ who, almost 
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beside himself with emotion^ was inscribing his feelings of grief and 
gratitude upon the cheeks of an unhappy wretch, whom he was 
trying to shave in the shop. Seated near Rosalie, he requested her, 
in his most insidious and blandest manner, to relate the whole 
story of this suspected person, assuring her that, when he knew 
all the facts, he had no doubt but that he should be able to set the 
Florentins right with the goyernment, and thus get them included 
among the other pensioners who had, like them, been driven from 
revolutionary France. 

Already had the flush of health begun, though faintly, to break 
through the paleness of her cheeks ; already had some show of ani- 
mation begun to pervade her conversation, and the involuntary 
quiverings of her upper lip had, with returning health, disappeared. 
Yet was she not the Rosalie Florentin of other days. 

This, as she told the long tale of her*s, and of her fether's, suf- 
feringSy Mr. Rubasore knew not; he thought her beautiful, and she 
was so. In recounting all this, with which the adventures of the 
supposed spy were intimately connected, she thought to conceal her 
love for him. She spoke of him coldly; and the brief and almost 
disparaging remarks that she made upon him were only as if she 
built a monument of cold stone over her buried happiness, thus 
making more apparent to all what she wished none to know. 

But Mr. Rubasore cared but little about any heart that throbbed 
not for him ; and, perhaps, if one could have been found that 
trusted him with its love, he would have withered it with unkindness, 
or broken it with cruelty. But he much cared for the tale that the 
poor girl was telling ; and, when he had heard the whole of it, even 
he, in his long-practised duplicity, was scarcely able to repress the 
all-absorbing interest he took in it. 

^'Nowy my dear Miss Rosalie, tell me only the name and the 
present retreat of this young hero?" 

The young lady shuddered at this ri^quest. Certainly, she had 
nothing to fear from the charitable physician, yet she hesitated, and, 
finally, said she could not. Mr. Rubasore became more urgent, 
and distressed her dreadfully by his entreaties. 

At length she said :**l think that I have sworn not to diYulge to 
any one those two very particulars, without the express perroissioii 
of the individual himself. Father, father, step up here a moment I ** 

M. Florentin puffed himself up into the little room, all powder, 
politeness, and promptitude to oblige. 

^^ Father," continued Rosalie, '^have we not sworn never to 
divulge either his n^me or his place of refuge, both of which our 
good preserver is anxious of learning? Have we not sworn, 
fiather?" 

'* Ah 1 Bah! But be did not know Monsieur. He never could 
have meant to include him.*' 

And thus the too easy Frenchman, taking Mr. Rubasore aside. 
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whispered the important intelligence into his ears : the fatal words^ 
were divalged. 

Mr. Rubasore had much difficulty to suppress the betrayal of his 
inordinate satisfaction. However, he assured them that now, 
without compromising the safety of the obnoxious individual, he 
would immediately get both father and daughter placed upon the 
eleemosynary list of the government; and then, amidst a shower of 
undeserved blessings, the traitor took his leave. 

Mr. Rubasore had some influence with the government — ^indeed, 
more than was sufficient to enable him speedily and effectually to 
serve the Florentins. But had they — had Rosalie — ^known, that 
now the daily bread they were eating would, perhaps, soon be 
tainted by the life's-blood of one, for whom she would have joyfully 
laid down her life, that life would have been most joyfully sacrificed 
to recal their incautious act. 

We must now, in imitation of Mr. Rubasore, leave these worthy 
people for the present, and proceed, by-and-by, to Jaspar-hall. 
But before we place ourselves, for the time, in so much good com- 
pany as we shall find there, we must shake ourselves clear of the 
bad, by merely stating that, through the instrumentality of Mr. Rub- 
asore, his attorney, Mr. Sharpus, and two orthree gentlemen wearing 
very antiquated wigs. Captain Oliver Oliphant was already pro- 
nounced to be in contempt of the awful Court of Chancery, and a 
warrant was out for committing that yery gallant officer from one 
fleet to another, in which other the chances were greatly in his favour 
that he would not be drowned. 

We will now suppose Mr. Underdown and Peter Drivel to be 
safely — and, considering all things, not uncomfortably — housed at 
the Plough, in the small hamlet in the neighbourhood of Jaspar- 
hall. Mr. Underdown had provided himself with an epistle from 
Captain Oliphant, which, if it had been submitted to the revision of 
Peter, would, as Peter himself punned it, have caused him to hem! 
until he had got a stitch in his side. Mr. Underdown thought that 
it would answer the purpose very well, though he only presumed 
at the contents, and supposed that they might boast the proper al- 
lowance of nautical metaphor usually conspicuous in the young of- 
ficer's phraseology. 

The next forenoon, Peter Drivel, having sought in vain for 
pretty Nell, and sadly wanting occupation for his vox, returned to 
the inn, big with the intelligence that he had got no news, and half 
mad with his ineffectual attempts to make a puil upon the word 
steeple ; however he consoled himself a little by saying that the 
subject was too lofty for him. 

Then Mr. Underdown set out upon his delicate mission, provided 
with the above-mentioned nautical letter, Peter as his credentin^ 
—who, in his turn, was provided with the Universal Spelling-book 
—and the consciousness of honesty and rectitude of purpose. 
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Mr. Uoderdown ran a great chance of being entirely defeated by 
the simple occurrence of not being able to obtain an interview with 
Miss Belmont. Mrs. Dredgely received him, and, as discourteously 
as any one pretending to be a gentlewoman could, told him that it 
was Rosa's wish, and her guardian's positive orders, that she should 
neither see nor be seen by strangers. As to delivering Captain 
Oliphant's letter to the young lady, the elderly one looked upon the 
proposal as a positive insult. ''Good morning' was then very 
crossly wished, and, before Mr. Underdown could get delivered of 
any of his conciliatory speeches, he found himself, strangely enough 
as he thought, not only outside of the door, but of the gate of the 
front court also. 

'' Peter Drivel," said Mr. Underdown, between vexation and 
amusement, "Peter Drivel, we are fairly beaten." 

''We may beat in our turn," said Peter, gathering himself up 
for a pun. 

" How— whom— what? " 

"A retreat." 

''And I think that I ought to beat something in my turn — ^your 
back." 

" Then my back would be beaten ; and, as I should have a beaten 
back — ^back beaten — beaten back — ^hack — ^whack back — " 

" Well, out with it, Peter." 

" Ah, sir ! it is an abortion. I thought I had caught an excellent 
pun by the tip of the wing, but it has taken itself off, sir ; and I 
suppose we must do the same." 

"I will not have travelled so many hundred miles only to be 
present at an attempt at a pun." 

"People have travelled farther for a worse object. It was an 
attempt, I grant; but it is unkind, sir, of you to mention it. But it 
is wonderful how much I have to forgive in this way. Shall I go 
and order dinner, sir ? Perhaps you would like to walk for an ap- 
petite; a fine shingle, sir, and the exercise of getting over it, is 
almost equal to the labour of—" 

"Bringing forth a new good thing." 

" Thank you, sir. I am gad to find you appreciate my merits at 
last. My own master, Captain Oliphant, never could, sir." 

''Well, Peter, I will take your advice, and go down to the beach, 
for I perceive that I shall have, from thence, a very good view of 
the mansion, and those in the mansion may, if they like, have a 
very good view of me. But, Peter, you are my credentials. As a 
good ambassador, I shall leave them behind me — you had better 
walk round and round the house, and keep yourself as much in 
sight as you can. If Miss Belmont sees you, she will probably send 
for you, in order that she may learn news of your master ; should 
this occur, say that I have a letter to her from him ; if, on the 
other hand, she should not see you, and that r^-fac$d woman. 
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who acts as mistress here, should choose to have you put in the 
stocks as a yagabond and a trespasser, send for me— I shall be on 
the spot yon have recommended me, and I will take care when I 
return in about an hour hence, to pass by these same stocks, and 
look into the cage, as I go to the Plough." 

*^ Thank ye, sir, heartily, nothing could be more considerate. 
Put me in the slocks? — good. Don't go, sir, till I have done a 
little business in my way. Put me in the stocks^ then there would be 
a fund of amusement — th^y would neither rise nor fall so much as 
the deposit, therefore I should be bull and 6ear myself, as I work- 
ed myself up and down. As Shakspeare says, we are not stocks 
and stones. Stocks — now thafs very ungentlemanly, the man's out 
of hearing, and I have not half done yet. Mr. Underdown may be 
a very worthy gentleman, but he has no taste for wit. He is neither 
witty himself, nor the cause of wit in others, as honest old Jack 
hath it. Well, he has left me here as his credentials — the most 
creditable party in the affair, as I take it. Good, Til walk round 
the house as he wished ; but there is no use losing time. I'll re- 
fresh my memory." So worthy Peter opened his Dilworth, and 
began to read as he walked. *' Acts, deeds^— ax, a carpenter's tool 
— backs, doth hack ; " but he had got no further than ''beau, a fop 
— bo, a word of terror, than he ran right up against a broad, bo- 
ny, brawny, Cornish countryman in livery. 

'* Bo, — is I a goose, mon — whoam may you be?" 

'' I am the credentials, rustic." 

'' Doam thy stick— call I a stick agin, and FU break'un about 
thy crazy head, mon." 

'' Provincial, you are unurbane. I would speak with your mis- 
tress." 

** Thee woant haa nothing to do with my missus, and missus says 
I be to get constable, and put thee in the cage like, if thee doesn't 
tramp — ^therel" 

" Depart — I am studious." 

Now the worshipful Peter was always the most pompous with 
those whom he conceived to be the most ignorant, therefore he 
glorified himself before the menial, who stared at him, and heard 
his language with unmeasured surprise, which surprise was not on 
the decrease when he saw him very composedly seat himself in full 
view of the front windows of the house, and appear to be reading 
his book attentively. 

" Then thee woant tramp?" 

*' No, discourteous trencher-scraper." 

** Tell'ee these be own private premises — all as far as 'yond 
boundaries loines marked with stones." 

'' Pooh ! the common earth, man; here will I sit and meditate on 
words and things sublime." 
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** Then constable weel nob thee, mon — ^poor crazy body as 
he be." 

Now this last remark of the retiring footman made Peter Driyel 
wroth ; so he took up a stone, well adapted by its angularity to 
find its way into a thick skull, if thrown with sufficient force, and 
hurled it after the insulter with a very creditable degree of precision 
and impetus. It broke the man's uncovered head. First clapping 
his hand to the wound, to discover whether the little brains of 
which he could boast had oozed out, he turned round, and was im- 
mediately within arm's-length of the not unprepared Peter. 

Without wasting time in any unnecessary preliminaries, issue 
was immediately joined in single combat, commonly called a fistic 
duel. I am not going to describe the rounds minutely. It was all 
round with the west-countryman — he hit round, he whirled round, 
and his two arms worked like the sails of a windmill going round, 
and these arms he wished to place round Peter, in order to give 
him the true Cornish hug. Peter declined it. However, as an 
indemnity for this uncomplying conduct, Peter delivered his one, 
two, twenty times over upon all parts of his antagonist's face, and 
whilst the burly fellow was shaking his head, and making his great 
eyes greater at these delicate touches, the face-painter got away. 
In a short time, the poor servant found his head and face almost 
twice their natural size, and this miracle was produced, too, by a 
dapper little fellow that he was sure he could have eaten if he could 
only have got at him. 

But in thrashing this man , Peter Drivel did his master the best 
possible service. This encounter soon drew out the other ser- 
vants, and seeing a person so little, beating the bully of the ser- 
vants' hall, they gave up, for once, the eiprit de corps of the 
shoulder-knot, and clamorously preserved fair play. This clamour 
brought out the female domesticity, a bad word, but let it go, for, 
if I try to mend it, I may make the matter worse, as they did ; for 
the fray, that was only clamorous before, became obstreperous, 
which I take to be the meaning that Nelly wished to convey, wEeii 
she rushed into Miss Belmont's private apartment, and, with the 
outspread fingers of both her hands above her head, exclaimed, 
that 'Mittle Peter, Captain Oliphant's man, was obstropulously 
beating Heavy Hal , the second footman." 

We need not be diffuse on the emotions that this simple intelli- 
gence created in the bosom of our romantic lady, who had been 
hitherto kept profoundly ignorant of Mr. Underdown's attempts at 
an interview. Acting upon impulse, as every romantic person is 
bound to do, she followed Nelly to the scene of action, whither also 
Mrs. Dredgely had repaired, her face more inflamed than that 
of the sun, trying to work his way through a London fog. She 
was upon the point of ordering Peter to the cage, without hearing 
anything on his behalf, when Miss Belmont interposed^ or rather 
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moved an amendmenty that for the word cage, should be read ** her 
private sittiBg-rooni/' which amendment was carried by a very large 
majority. 

However, Peter was a man who wished to bear himself as befit- 
ted a man who was the " credentials " of his master, so begged 
leave, in the first place, to *' wash his hands of his late opponent," 
and they really wanted it, for there was much of his blood upon 
them. 

Borne in graceful triumph between Nelly and the cook, he made 
his triumphal* entry into the kitchen, and eager were the services of 
all in assisting him at his ablutions. But even under the operation 
of the pump, Peter ran the risk of suffocation in the painful endea- 
vour to deliver himself of a pun. But, as the maids threw cold 
water upon the attempt, we will suppose it to be so bad a one, that 
it was drowned, like an ugly puppy, with seven other pups uglier 
than he. 

Refreshed, and with re-adjusted apparel, Mr. Drivel was ushered 
into the romantic presence. He had much difficulty in making his 
way across the room. The impediments were classical as they were 
numerous, among the most conspicuous of which were two altars, 
only imagined by Pope, of "twelve French romances finely gilt." 
Guitars, harps, and harpsichords, drawing-boards, and easels, an 
apparatus for staining paper, globes, portfolios, and skipping- 
ropes, formed a very imposing confusion. The lady had just com- 
pleted a very excellent general likeness, in water-colours, of the Bel- 
ladonna, as she lay at anchor, which was the article which finally 
arrested the attention, and excited the astonishment, of the much 
perceptive Peter. That astonishment, however, he was just then 
too polite to express. 

" Well, Peter," said Miss Rosa Belmont, with her colour a little 
more brilliant than the heat of the day might warrant," I hope my 
ill-bred servant has not much hurt you, when he beat you just 
now?" 

" Beat me, miss. If you think that loUoping chap beat me, — if 
yov, miss, think so, — ^then indeed I am much hurt. I wish, madam, 
you would condescend to order him here, and ask him how he likes 
beating me. Beat me! That beats cockfighting — ^and I the creden- 
tials, too ! '* 

" The what, good Peter?" for the lady wished to be soothing, 
seeing that he was offended at something, but still thinking that do 
little a man must have been well thrashed by one so large. 

" The credentials, ma'am," said he, quite stiifly. "Captain OIi- 
phant, ma'am, has something very importa{it to communicate to 
you, ma'am ; and, as he cannot leave the ship, he has sent me ashore 
with a gentleman, Mr. Underdown, whom the red-faced gentlewo^ 
man gent^ turned out of the housQ this morning, ma'am, that 
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gentleman has a letter, ma'am — bat I was sent to prove to you that 
the thing is no hoax — ^beat me — " 

* " Indeed, Peter, I am very sorry for it. The cowardly fellow, 
to take so mean an advantage of his superior strength and size. Tli 
dismiss him to-morrow — ^there's a couple of guineas, Peter, to make 
you some amends for the punishment that the brutish man has in- 
flicted upon you." 

Peter took the money irreverently enough, and first tossed up 
one piece, and then another, from his thumb-nail. Seven times 
were they so tossed, whilst his mind was still more violently tossed 
in the troubled sea of doubt, whether he should retain the money 
given him under an apprehension so insulting to his manliness. At 
length, his doubts and the money were both quietly disposed of, 
and he made a low bow, drily observing, '' that he should like to 
be so beaten daily for the same remuneration." 

The young lady had just rung the bell, in order to send a servant 
to Mr. Underdown, to request that he would honour her with a call, 
when in plunged Mrs. Dredgely, with real alarm, and a great deal 
of anger depicted on her countenance, a countenance that was ex- 
cellently adapted to the expression of such emotions. 

*'0, Miss Rosa, here's murder committed in this very hoase-^ 
and there stands the villain before you. Henry has gone off insen- 
sible, and we can't bring him to; his head is as big as a cider-bar- 
rel. The doctor will be here directly. I'm sure the man will die, if 
he is not dead already, — we must secure that savage murderer. 
0, miss Rosa, and you talking to him so quietly like. You are our 
prisoner, in the king's name, you savage ruffian, you." 

'^ Pray don't be alarmed, ma'am ; my late antagonist is only sulk- 
ing; a wet swab will bring him to. It is only a judgment upon bim 
for beating me so unmercifully." 

** Beat you — ^why, you've killed the man ! " 

*^ The man may die, or the man may leave it alone. I have two 
good golden reasons for knowing that he beat me this morning most 
unmercifully." 

By this time, Miss Belmont became seriously alarmed, and they 
went immediately into the entrance hall, where they found Heavy 
Hal lying on the marble floor in a state of real or assumed insensi- 
bility. Already had his hands been slapped, and feathers and rags 
been burned under his nose. Those about him were in a state of 
perplexity and alarm, when Mr. Underdown made his appearance. 
This gentleman always carried a case of surgical instruments witb 
him. Having dispersed the crowd from about the man, he bled 
him, and soon gave him the full use of the moderate quantity of 
sense which nature had permitted to him. When his eyes were as 
much opened as the swelling about them would permit, he shook 
his head ruefully at Peter Drivel, and looking round at the merri- 
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ment expressed on most of the couatenaDces, he prepared to sham- 
ble off in silence. 

'^ You had better lead him to his bed-room, Thomas, and bind 
up his swelled head." 

*' A shan't. Madam Dredgely — I says a shan't. Til go whoam to 
mother. Ye may send my wages arter me. I turns ye off, and 
Miss Rosa too, as my misusses. Til go whoam to mother." 

And home to mother the beaten bully went, to the great satisfac- 
tion of everybody. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

'* When art meets art tlien comes the tug of war.*' 

Now, at this time, there was a sort of armed neutrality between 
Mrs. Dredgely and the young lady under her charge. Each was on 
the guard against the other* The elder was fearful of carrymg 
restriction upon the younger to the verge of offence, the younger 
not desirous of provoking the elder to the display of open en* 
mity. ^ Indeed, considering the short duration of her empire and 
her future prospects, Mrs. Dredgely was much at a loss whom of 
the two she should conciliate, the guardian or his ward. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Underdown brought the matter to a. 
crisis. 

After Miss Belmont had thanked him, in her sweetest tones, for 
his assistance in recovering her departed servant, she begged that 
he would do her the honour of walking in, and partaking some re- 
freshment. During this speech, Mrs. Dredgely smiled, and frowned,, 
and fidgetted, but made no objection. 

Mr. Underdown, wishing to do all things in the least offensive* 
manner, and thus to do them the more completely, bowed very re- 
spectfully, first to Rosa, and then to her chaperone. 

''I thank you sincerely for your hospitable kindness," said he to> 
the former; to the latter, "Have I, madam, your permission ?" 

" Why, sir," Mrs. Dredgely replied, ** I am placed in a peculiar 
situation — that I am. A poor lone widow, though of the best fa- 
mily in the county, I assure you — of sound religious principles, 
too, sir — what am I to do ? If I offend Mr. Rubasore— his own 
relation though I be — he will turn me out to starve upon my poor 
^ne hundred and fifty pounds a-year; and I wouldn't, for mil- 
lions and millions of worlds, anger that dear delightful angel, whom 
Hove better than my whole life. What shall I do— what shall I 
^0?*' And here there was displayed some of the best imitative* 
ebbing and one of the whitest cambric handkerchiefs possible. 
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"We request you to do nothing, my dear good lady/* said On- 
derdown in his most insinuating Yoice^ " nothing but what will be 
most conducive to your own interests. Really, Mr. Rubasore has 
not used you well. I will explain this to you fully : however, I 
will gladly avail myself, in the meantime, of your invitation to take 
luncheon ; I am really hungry." 

At this repast, Mr. Underdown did everything that could re-as- 
sure Mrs. Dredgely, who confessed that she had received a great 
consideration, provided that, without encountering the opposition 
of Miss Belmont, she kept that lady from the sight of all visiters 
until he arrived. This avowal Mr. Underdown had, with great 
art, gradually drawn from her : and, when thus elicited, was the 
cause of a most excellent burst of indignation from the romantic 
Rosa. Every adjective, the least synonymous to the word " per- 
fidious,*' came into energetic play ; and the scene, as the contriver 
of it intended, concluded in Mrs. Dredgely almost flinging herself 
on her knees before Rosa, askings of pardon, relentings, em- 
braces, kisses, and, ultimately, vows of eternal friendship. 

Having thus fully committed the gouvemanie, Mr. Underdown 
next proceeded to explain to the ladies the law and the privilege 
that Miss Belmont had of choosing other guardians. He then de- 
livered Captain OliphanCs letter, and thus opened to the eyes of 
Rosa a most delightful, a most blissful prospect. It was the& thai 
Mr. Underdown fully observed the romantic ardoiur of her dispo* 
sition. The vivid eloquence of her expressions fairly astonished 
him, to whom astonishment was so unfamiliar. 

Yet Mrs. Dredgely did not fully participate in this burst of bliss. 
When she heard the plan of Rosa being removed to Trestletree- 
hall, the grandeur of the place commented upon, the largeness of 
the establishment and the amiability of its inmates, and more espe- 
cially the great command that they had of the most fashionable so^ 
ciety, — and, during all this, when she found no mention made of 
her own name as an integral part of all these desirabilities, her 
cambric handkerchief was again at her eyes, and '^Oh ! what will 
become of me?" once more doled forth. 

Rosa was too deeply absorbed in her sweet reveries to pay much 
attention to these complainings ; but as Mr. Underdown bad not, 
by a great deal, so much heart at Miss Belmont, who, as she said 
herself, was ** all heart,'* so he had some little sense of Mrs. Dredge- 
ly*s sorrow, and thus undertook the part of consoler : — 

"Do not, my dear madam, give way to these doleful presenti- 
ments. Had you no other trust than the gratitude of the Bacuis- 
sart family, you would, believe me, have reason to think yourself 
fortunate. That Miss Belmont will marry Captain Oliphant may al- 
most be pronounced to be a certainty. Reflect if, by any miracle, 
Mr. Rubasore should possess himself of the hand of his ward, how 
small would be your chance of hereafter becoming his wife." 
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" I Mr. Rubasore's wife ! " 

'' Surely. Ho only overlooks your great merits in the presence 
of a person a little, very little, younger, though a great deal richer." 

" Ah, she is a great deal richer, certainly." 

''You have stated the exact point upon which the question turns. 
As to personal appearance, there are many, I assure you, madam, 
'who would prefer yours to that of Miss Belmont. I should be a 
gross flatterer if I said all men would. Mr. Rubasore must be well 
assured, in his own mind, that you are better fitted to be his com- 
panion, his bosom friend^ his wife, than a flighty young lady, who 
has been most elaborately, yet most preposterously, educated." 

'' Mr. Rubasore will never think so," said the lady, with a sincere 
sigh. 

** He will, madam, when we give him the leisure and the op- 
portunity." 

'' Hush, my dear sir ! Miss Belmont will hear you." 

'' Fear it not. Observe her : she has just now eyes and ears only 
for what she undoubtedly calls inspiration. I know the indubitable 
signs of the disease. She is making verses. I ask you, madam, is 
that Sappho-like countenance, half glory, half madness, fit for that 
of the wife of so grave and so sarcastic a man as Mr. Rubasore?" 

'' Certainly not; though I honestly confess I wish that coun-- 
tenance, with all its faults, were mine." 

** I admire the honesty of that wish. We shall soon understand 
each other. We must all set off for town to-morrow morning." 

'* Stop, sir, if you please. How is my appearing to join in a 
conspiracy against Mr. Rubasore to terminate in my marrying him? 
— ^that is to say, if [choose to accept him— for I have not yet made 
up my mind whether I would marry him after all." 

After that remark^ Mr. Underdown knew that it was all arranged 
in her own mind to the utmost of his wishes. 

** Miss Belmont, may I disturb you for a moment?" 

** I am all attention." She then continued, in a lower tone, 
murmuring, unconsciou-s of the presence of any one-^ 

" And springes featherM choristers shall chant 
The name, the name of— of— " 

" Oliver Oliphant," said Mr. Underdown, kipdiy helping her out 
with the couplet. '' Yes, Miss Belmont, you are determined to 
repair to town with me to-morrow, and take the legal steps m 
order to choose new guardians." 

** Fully determined." 

** And you will resist any force that maybe employed to prevent 
you. 

** I will, to the last breath of my life." 

** You bear that, Mrs. Dredgely. And ought you not, as Miss 
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Belmont^s friend and custodian, and to prevent scandal^ to slc^m- 
pany her ! *' 

*• I think I ought." 

^* And as the friend of Mr« Rubasore, seeing that you cannot 
prevent this extreme step, as his friend, I say, and as one jealous 
of his interests, ought you not to accompany us to watch these 
extreme proceedings?*' 

^^ I am sure I ought/' said the lady, quite satisfied. 

** Well, write to Mr. Rubasore immediately, and as indignantly 
as you like. We do nothing clandestinely, madam. Let her guar-^ 
dian meet us before the Lord Chancellor, if he dare.'* 

** I can hear nothing against Mr. Rubasore," said Mrs. DredgeTy^ 
excessively pleased. " Nothing, sir— without you have anything 
more to add." 

** Well, madam, you will best serve his interests by accompanying 
his ward to town." 

'^ I shall do so, sir; and state to that honourable gentleman the 
whole progress of these outrageous proceedings, and my just in- 
dignation at them. Mind, sir, I shall do this with no reference to 
our silly conversation respecting any matrimonial engagement with 
Mr. Rubasore, whom, I dare say, I should refuse, should he offer 
himself. I think, sir, we shall defy your machinations." 

*' The sooner, madam, the issue is tried the better.'* 

'^ My displeasure at your conduct, sir, is sufficiently great, without 
having it increased by unpleasant reflections." 

'' Madam, my displeasure equals your own." 

Just then, never were two people mutually more pleased with 
each other. 

Notwithstanding the avowed hostility of the two parties, Mr. 
Underdown spent the rest of the day most happily at Jaspar-bali. 
Peter was the hero of the kitchen, and was gratified by almost as 
much unsophisticated astonishment as satisfied even his vanity. 

Early the next morning> Mrs. Dredgely having, before the esta- 
blishment, with the best-humoured and mildest countenance she had 
been seen to wear for many weeks, verbally protested~against the 
proceedings, resigned the keys to the housekeeper, she then stepped 
in the post-chaise with Miss Belmont and Nelly. Four horses 
whirled them along towards London, the inmates being in the most 
amicable state of opposition conceivable, and each, now they were 
openly quarrelling, loving each other a little for the first time in 
their lives. Mr. Underdown followed in another chaise, in which 
he had granted a seat to Peter Drivel, having first of all found that 
his intolerable but very convenient headache would preclude all 
manner of conversation. 

Peter, thus reduced to involuntary silence, was the only miserable 
person of the party. 

Arrived in London, Mr. Underdown lost no time in addressing^ 
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the Lord Chancellor. The case was heard in his private room. 
Miss Belmont had an interview with the learned lord ; Rubasore's 
letters were produced, and his lordship was not slow in coming to 
a conclusion that Mr. Rubasore had most shamefully abused his 
trust for the most selfish purposes. His guardianship was taken 
from him, those whom Miss Belmont preferred appointed, a hand- 
some sum set aside for her use during the few months of her mi- 
nority, and, unkindest cut of all, Mr. Rubasore was adjudged to pay 
the whole expense of the application. 

The proceedings, of course, were staid against Captain Oliphant ; 
and the expenses of this, also, fell where they ought — upon the un- 
JDSt guardian* 

Mr. Sharpus, Rubasore*s attorney, who narrowly escaped being 
struck off the rolls, did his best to hush up the whole matter, acting 
on the part of his client entirely without his knowledge, for that 
client, just then, eonld nowhere be found. 

He was far away, meanly seeking fuel for anticipated revenge on 
the Bacuissart family, on the due that he had gained from M. Flo- 
rentin. He had not the remotest idea of the energetic measures 
that were all this time so successfully pursued against him. 

Mrs. Dredgely acted her part well. She had written duplicates to 
Mr. Sharpus and Mr. Rubasore^ and, immediately on her arrival in 
town, hastened to the office of the latter, and made great merit and 
great lamentation at these proceedings. Sharpus was himself de- 
ceived, praised her greatly, and, since the money was not hi& 
own, paid her well. She returned to Jaspar-hall, there, for a short 
timCj; to reign sole mistress, and mature her plans in order to accom- 
plish her design upon the hand of her rich relation. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

<« *Tis on the ere of batUe that the mind 
Deals in deep magic, ooniJuring op all things 
or sweet and bitter flayour, and conlrasls 
In dreadliil disarray the crown of glory 
With the cold tomb.*' 

Old Plat. 

My tale is drawing to a crisis. I am agitated. From many points 
events are converging as to one common centre, and, in bringing 
forward masses, I shall have but too little opportunity to expatiato 
upon details. I am unartful in my method : I fear me my labour will 
all have been thrown away, and my climax will explode in the 
wrong place. that I could assemble together every reader that I 
may have I how humbly would I pass on before them, with my 

45 
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hat bouod with tarnished lace in mf band, and the wind playing 
with my few silvery locks, and beg of each his or her pitrdon for 
having thus attempted what one only who is well versed in the 
ways of the pen could have brought to a successful issue. Bat, 
alas ! this may not be. I find that now, in my eleventh hour, pause 
I cannot ; yet, so muhiplied have my dilemmas grown around me, 
that I know not how to proceed. But hark ! methinks I hear the 
Air^fF sound of (he right royal sea artillery. Again my blood ptA* 
sates healthily, my bosom grows warm, the fibres of my heart 
irm ; it is the distant memory of the din of battle, when m^n fought, 
and suffered, and died, in the strange delirium of strife that Seems 
so much like joy while it lasts, that we sacrifice all joyS to share in 
it. Bark I 'tis the booming of the double-shotted guns over the 
ailent waters. Now I hesitate no more ; I know where I ought to 
be*^it is with the gallant old Commodore. 

Already did everv man on board the Thunderbolt bear a strange 
kind oflove to the battered old hero. He seemed to govern them, 
and all his squadron, less by severity than a never-ceasing yigi- 
lance. No fault that was committed was overlooked, yet few offences 
were punished, and none, according to the notions of the thne, ade- 
quatety. A silent but rapid reformation was working upon the 
crew ; a spirit of honour began to rise among them, and each man 
commenced exchanging his recklessness for a new-^born self-respect. 

Sir Oetavius had been nearly one month on board ; and, as yet^ 
no badt had been bared to the severe torture of the ignominious 
lash. The boatswain's cane merely from habit, was sometimes 
used; but no sure was the feefing that even that comparatively 
trifling personal chastisement would be displeasing to the Common 
dore, that no blow was ever struck in his sight. 

But had the crew of the Thunderbolt suddenly — and, if suddenly, 
miraculously — become immaculate ? Oh no, far from it ! Drunken- 
ness still took place; and, perhaps, some ten of the very worst 
among them became still worse. But these very black, aud almost 
unpunished, sheep, became as pariahs among the rest — objects of 
contempt and of disgust. Now, no severity of punishment created 
for these rascals a sympathy with their fellowHMamen, or an im- 
portance as objects to be commiserated. 

The good men could aow say, and often did say, to those who 
felt inclined to skulk their duly, even for a moment, ''Now don't 
be like that snivelling fellow, Sneakaway Jack." The men began to 
avoid crime, no longer because they knew that they would be pu- 
nished for it, but because it was shabby. Having once felt all the 
pride of this sentiment-^and the idling was a new^tnorn species of 
happiness to them-Mhey had already made a great advance towards 
moral perfection. 

Perhaps, the person of all on board the Thunderbolt, who found 
it the most difficult to reform himself , was the Gomuiodorey who 
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was ttiM napidly reforming all the rest. .Ever and anon, a broken 
oath ironld fall abortively to the ground. Often the flushed brow, 
and the gyrated hook and spike would betray the contention within. 
None ap predated, none even knew the agonised struggle that would, 
art thnes, take place in that manly bosom, between the wildest 
pa^iot) and ^ deep sense of duty and remorse. ** Lead, me not 
ihto temptation!*' was the most important clause of his daily 
pniffer.. 

Very different, indeed, was the scene on the quarter-deck of the 
Thvnd<$rbo1t to that which was usual on board of the Terrific. 
FcntnerTy, when Sir OctaTius appeared On deck, he created, com- 
paratively speaking, a solitude. Then, none dared cross the lion 
in Iris walks, but those whom duty positively commanded to stay. 
Th^ men shrank from before him, and every ear had that painful 
sensation -df suspense that accompanies the expectation of thunder^ 
treading lest the terrors of his harsh and powerful Voice should 
tfodttenly burst upon it. Then, when his cocked-hat emerged from 
under the poop, many a startled eye regarded with fear the signs 
upon his countenance; the lieutenant of the watch looked anxiously 
at Ike trimming of the sails, the middies grew pale if a stray ropeyam 
was visibfe upon the deck, the quarter-master was emphatic with 
his ^^Luff, hiff you may» luff/' and the men at the wheel were ner- 
tously apprehensive of a cuff from his terrible iron hand. 

But now, how very different was the effect of his appearance ! 
Cheerful, but most respectful looks met him at every turn. The 
happy news that he was on deck spread rapidly down to the ward- 
room and cockpit, and lieutenants, and midshipmen flocked iip to 
catch and to return the kind greetitig of his single eye. The qaar- 
ter-^aster at the cunn looked up proudly and confidently, the at- 
tentive steersman expected, with a grateful glow, the usual word 
0f apprtofoation, and every face he saw, reflected back to him the 
peace and happiness of his own heart. 

Then, if he expressed a wish, bow eagerly was every ear mid 
and eye strained to catch its import, how zealous and how swift the 
alacrity that was displayed in its execution I There was rivalry who 
should perform. And honest Jack, if he could but find any pre- 
tence to 7 ass near his venerated commander, and could but catch 
his eye or receive a friendly nod, happy, thrice happy, was he for 
that livelong day. But, perhaps, the most beautiful, the most 
tdnching sight of all, was to see some blooming and beautiful boy, 
bridling up with silent rapture, his face all flame and his bosom all 
emotion, receiving the commendation of the veteran before his 
brother-officers and his messmates. 

The tear would start to the eye of the youth, and stand there 
suspended with heroic fortitude ; but when the hero would cease 
speaking, the happy child would go down sometimes to the soli- 
tude t>f his daik berth, and, hiding his head upon the table, give 
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Teat to. his happiness in gushes of tears, and wonder why lie wepU 
This has been often observed. ye captains of men-of-war ! — 
Never mind — just now, I will not apostrophise yoa. 

I need only tell a very ludicrous anecdote, which will prove, more 
than twenty pages of well-written asseveration, the high veneration ia 
which the old Commodore stood, fore and aft. There is alwayssome 
one particular man before the mast, some would-be Stanfield, who 
fancies himself, and is fancied by the rest of the ship's company, to 
have a prodigious talent for drawing. This self-taught artist is always 
a rough, good sailor, and he will design you his ship, in Tiolation 
of every rule of colouring, perspective, and drawing, yet pat every 
rope and block accurately, almost always having a curled green wig 
for a sea. Now the artiste of the Thunderbolt was as honest a Jack 
tar as ever grumbled over flinty biscuit, and was as skilful with the 
marlingspike as he was with the pencil; indeed, if we must tell the 
honest truth, a great deal more so. If he had not been able to 
mouse the mainstay, or turn in a dead-eye, better than he could 
turn out a portrait of a man-of-war ; some 4)eople, landsmen of 
course, would have said that he ought to have been keel-hauled for 
a lubber. However, this Tim Tint had a failing in common with Car- 
dinal Richelieu, — ^you could not flatter the cardinal by praising him 
as a statesman ; in which character he was all but perfect, whilst 
he would greedily devour every fulsome sycophancy offered to him 
as a poet, about his excellence as such he had some doubts — the 
world none whatever. 

Thus Tim Tint grew impatient when he was told he was a thorough 
sailor, and turned away uninterested; but tell hiiti he was a great 
painter, and you won his heart for ever. Now, a wicked wight of 
a midshipman had, one day, merely in the spirit of frolicsome an- 
noyance, disparaged his pictorial powers* 

*^ Please your honour," said the offended Timothy ^ *'I can paint 
anything." 

''You can't paint an angel." 

The defiance was received with a proud confidence, and there- 
upon issue was joined. 

Oh the wearying Sysiphean task that Timothy undertook whon he 
set about angel-painting! All manner of monsters with wings, 
and '^ chimera dread," did Tim produce; but not even the magni- 
tude of his own self-love, would permit him to pronounce one of 
them an angel. At length, after labour infinite, something like a 
bolster in a bed-gown, with a sufficient p^r of wings and hands, 
and feet corresponding, made its appearance — but the head, the 
face, — "Aye, there's the rub," and a rub it was indeed, for fifty 
times was it rubbed in, and as often rubbed out again. 

Timothy Tint was ut the last gasp of despair. Of the nine im- 
maculate ladies from the Point of Portsmouth, who were allowed 
on board; be had endeavQured \o popy the faces with a perseverance 
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that would have been noble in any cause — glorious in his angelic 
one. He succeeded best with brandy-faced Nan, as he could not, 
by any possibility, over-charge the countenance with colour. But 
it would not do. 

Timothy began to fret upon it^ indeed, to grow seriously ill. 
All day long, when he was not drawing, he had to answer the 
tenderest and most affectionate inquiries after his angel -, and whilst 
he was drawing it on his sea chest, with a Point lady before him, 
he bad so many sea cognoscenti around him, twisting their faces, 
and lolling out their tongues with the motions of his pencil, over- 
whelming him all the time, with so much impossible-to-be-fol- 
lowed, and therefore most excellent, advice, that he was nearly 
driven mad. 

" What shall I dofor a head — ^what shall I do for a head?" was 
Timothy Tint's tribulation, and constant moan. 

" Ship on Sir Hoctivy's," (meaning the old Commodore's] said 
one of the gunner's crew. **If so be there's an angel of a man 
afloat, it is Sir Hoctivy Bacckeysquirt." 

To this sentiment every one responded heartily. No sooner 
said than done. The bald head, the stiff and clubbed pigtail, the 
scarred skull, and the black patch upon the eye, were much more 
easily imitated than the beauties of any of the nine muses from 
Point. Without their assistance, Tim's point was gained. The like- 
ness was apparent ; the midshipman vowed he had succeeded ; and 
Tim might have made a small fortune in manufacturing the Com- 
nijodore of angels. Instead of a branch of palm, he always placed 
in the angelic right hand, a staff, from which floated out a commo- 
dore's broad pennant. Sometimes these portraits were called * 'Com- 
modores of Angels," sometimes '^ Angels of Commodores." Sir Oc- 
tavius purchased one for five guineas, and to this day, it hangs up, 
splendidly framed and glazed, in the best dining-room at Tres- 
tletree-hall. 

At last. Captain Oliphant of the Belladonna, telegraphed that the 
enemy's squadron was in sight. This was just at the going down 
of the sun. The Commodore having ascertained the course that 
they were steering, altered that of his own squadron, so as to in- 
tercept them. Not wishing to encounter them in the night, he did 
not clap on a press of sail. Having made his little fleet close with 
him, he signalled on board the Thunderbolt each of its captains. 
They repaired with him into his cabin, and there he clearly pointed 
to them to what manoeuvres he should have recourse under al- 
most every possible contingency. He then gave them their instruc- 
tions; and having filled them with admiration at his sagacity and 
great nautical experience, he bade them all kindly adieu, inviting 
them to dine with him, to meet the French admiral the next day 
at six, post meridian. 

They all promised to do their best in one engagement, in order 
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that they might pooctually keep the other; and then, vMb 
expressions of kindness and esteem, they departed, each to bis ews 
ship, to see that slie was complete in every particular for the dread- 
ful work of the next day. 

During the short nighty the two squadrons {^dually approached 
each other. In the solitude of his cabin, Sir Octaviud experienced 
a serenity of soul so nearly approaching to happinesa, that be was 
surprised at his own feelings. He much wished that his nephew. 
Captain Oliphant, bad been with hi^i ; but this, the nature ol the 
service would not permit, for bis frigate, with aa eigbteeorgiui brig, 
were on the knportaot duty of watching the moiions qf the enemy. 

Trusting in all things so fully to hia friend Underdown, the Com- 
modore had but few domestic arrangements to make, in the event 
that the day went not well with him. He wrote a pathetic letter to 
his sister Lady Astell, imploring hor forgiveness, and beseeching 
her to receive his blessing, and remember him only as a loving 
brother. About ten o'clock, he supped cheerfully with Captain 
Egerton, and when that gentleman had retired, be received orders 
(hat both men 9fii officera sihould take all the rest, consistent with 
the duty of the ship, and that the trimming of the sails should ba 
done with as few hands as possible. A crowd of officers and young 
gentlemen, who were gathered on the poop, looking out anxiously 
for the French with their nigbt-glassea» were fairly driven to bed, 
grumbling like so many chidden schoolboys. 

Before Sir Octavius turned into his cot, about an hour from 



night, he went to walk in hia ateru'-galtery; and, aa good mm 
sometimes, but so seMom do* to commune wUh his own aool. Ha 
could not well understand the peace that fell upon him, but, Uka 
moat sailora, being a little superstitious, he fancied that it w9A an 
omen that the next day would terminate his mortal existence. TH" 
therto, on the eve of battle, he bad felt a savage joy— a thirsting for 
slaughter — ^a ferocious transport in the anticipation of hurling the 
bolts of destruction upon the foe. He now viewed it more as a 
aorrowful but necessary contention of skill with the enemy. His 
ear was no longer greedy, his soul no more athirst for the agoni* 
zed cry of the wounded, or the convulsive groan of the dying. 
The windquelling broadside, the hissing of the irresistible and hea« 
vy shot, and the crashing of the mighty timbers, ai they yawned 
to the rending iron, the anticipation of all which, that formerly fiik 
ed his breast with a grim rapture, bad now* for him, no ch2^*ffl& 
He felt himself an altered man, and r^oiced in |he alteration. 

Slowly and contemplatively be paced his stern*walk. The moea 
rode high in the heavens, and cast over the rippling waters one 
bright and broad beam, that reached from one point of the hori^ 
zon to tb^ oppo9ite. Extending in a line, moved on majeaticall; 
the floating and winged towers that obeyed hia command; hifr^-i 
poor, in$rm, (M, and nlmost worn-out man. The Qomniodere 
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found Aometbing sablime in the idea of his physical weakness. H# 
willed ; and those vast machipes, with their thousands of men«--in 
every corporeal point his superiors — obeyed him with zeal, ala- 
crity, and coafideoce. But this thought added not, that night, to 
his yanity. 

Far off, on the Thunderbolt's weather^^eam, in tbe midst of the 
moon's broad ray, distinct, of a glaring white, and very lovely to 
look upon, was the frigate of his nephew, Captain Oliphant; and 
an eighteen-gun brig following in her wake, like a white-vested 
page attending the walk of a queen. These vessels were much 
nearer the enemy than to the ships of their own squadron. 

The French themselves were distinaly seen under easy sail, 
keeping their wind, appearing like a long line of dark but smaU 
shadows on the line of the horizon, each ship, as it passed under 
the moon, suddenly putting on a robe of white glory, and then 
again passing, as it were, into a mere shadow. It. was a subject 
worthy the realising pencil of Stanfield, that prince among painters. 

It was a grand and beautiful scene on this peaceful, and, to the 
Commodore, noiseless summer's night. Sir Octavius had a saOor'a 
usual share of superstition; and this was just the kind of time and 
place in which the ideal is so prone to lord it over the mind. It 
is in an hour like this, that the soul seems to laugh at the usual 
divisions of time, and has the power of concentrating all the acted 
events of years into the grasp of a moment Sir Octavius ran ra- 
pidly over the incidents of his life, until he came to the act that had 
flung his much-loved nephew upon the engulfing waters. Then 
came a darkness over him; the moon's light seemed no longer 
glorious; wan and sickly appeared to him her ray, as it wantoned 
with the tiny waves. AH else grew suddenly upon him, funereal 
and visionary. Be stood motionless in the centre of his walk, 
and then, smiting his breast, exclaimed, '' Is the murder of that 
hoy recorded against me? May God forgive me! " 

With a strange feeling, be looked over and down upon the 
eddying waters that bubbled about the rudder-head and chains, 
as if again expecting to see him ; though this was in a different 
ship, and in a far different Scene. 

The old man looked down for a space, and then turned away 
shuddering. His heart then yearned for communion with the youth's 
spirit. Had he seen it walking to him over the waters, he would 
have welcomed it with' gladness. He even, perhaps impiously, 
prayed to see it. 

Hq next bethought him of sending for his chaplain ; for, with 
shame be it spoken, he hardly knew how to form his thoughts 
into prayer, beyond the touching appeal of the Publican, '* Lord, 
be merciful to me a sinner!" But, as yet„ Sir Octavius knew but 
tittle of the character of that reverend gentleman, and thus he 
shrank from unborthenin^ to bio^ his private griefs. Pity it is 
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that the Commodore did not know that the whole of his thoughts 
were prayers, and every resolution that he made that evening an 
acceptable incense at the throne of mercy ; every one, perhaps, 
but the last, which, however, seemed to give him a mighty con- 
solation. 

** If this murder is to be laid at my door,*' said he, half aloud 
^'may God be merciful to me, a miserable sinner! I will make 
what amends I can. To-morrow, when we board the French 
admiral, the first man I cut down, I will do it in the name of poor 
Augustus/' 

Then, recommending his daughter to the protection of Heaven, 
and uttering a short ejaculation for the recovery of his sister, 
whom he always deemed mad, he lay down in his cot, with his 
clothes on, and slept till early dawn, as peacefully as does the 
midsummer's sun upon a bank of daisies. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" In (he fierce transport otthe raging fight 
8UII keep, O keep bomanity in sight ; 
Think that for men ye slay^bul erery deed 
Te do of mercy, shall for merey plead. 
When men thall Judge no more.** 

Old Poni. 

When the day had fully broken, it was found thatduring the night, 
the two squadrons had approached each other considerably. The 
Belladonna and the brig were actually within gun-shot of the enemy. 
Both squadrons were standing on the same tack, the French about 
eight miles to windward of the English, generally under double 
reefed topsails, top-gallant sails and fore-courses. Thus it was 
at their option to begin the action whenever they chose. Sir 
Octavius, in order to close with them, made signal for his ships 
to shake out all reefs and make all sail. The French admiral 
appeared to take no notice whatever of this demonstration, but 
continued his course with easy dignity. The wind was moderate, 
the sky was cloudless ; aiid everything seemed to promise a long 
day of manoeuvring, before the contest would be decided. 

Affairs remained in this state until about seven in the morning ; 
Sir Octavius's squadron, notwithstanding the press of sail that it 
carried , gaining but little upon that of the French, who probably, 
being to windward, had the best of the breeze, or perhaps their 
ships were faster sailers. But, about seven, there was some amuse- 
ment to relieve the anxiety of this long suspense. The proximity 
of the frigate and brig seemed, at last, to give offence to the enemy ; 
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and ihe line-of-battle ship that was abreast of the Belladonna fired » 
half-dozen or so precautionary shot at her, as mach as to say to 
her^ Tery civilly, '^I beg, madam, that yoa will keep at a more 
respectfal distance.'* Though this hint was not conveyed in a 
whisper, the saucy Belladonna did not choose to understand it; upon 
which there was a little shaking oat of bunting on board the French 
admiral, when the two large frigates that accompanied him bore up, 
and closed rapidly with the English frigate and brig. Captain 
Oliphant waited for them very quietly ; and when the first had 
approached him within musket-shot, he administered his whole 
broadside, and the enemy's topmasts were over her side in a 
moment. However, she was not so much disabled as not to be in 
a state to Bttul her wind, and deliver, on her part, a very prettily 
executed broadside, which made a few of the Belladonna's spars 
fly, and some of her rigging dangle awkwardly about. In the mean 
while, the second French frigate was approaching fast; and the old 
Commodore^ seeing that the odds were too great against his 
nephew, and that there was no chance of the French line-of-battle 
ships running down to interfere, and thus bring on a general 
action, he signalled to the Belladonna and brig to run to leeward 
of his own Une. 

The dismasted French frigate was now taken in tow by her con- 
sort; but, in this state, they were umable to regain their proper 
situation, and Sir Octavius saw that when he had forged sufficiently 
a-head of the enemy to tack, if he still continued to refuse the en* 
gagement, one, or perhaps both, of the frigates must evidently be 
cut off. This little affair was a sort of snack before breakfast, 
which was relished extremely by ail the EngHsh. 

At eight o'clock, the English piped to breakfast, and I believe 
there were not ten men in the squadron who did not enjoy the 
meal, and eat it more cheerfully than usual, though it was to be, to 
so many, their last. The squadron had been in fighting order all 
night ; however, after breakfast, the old Commodore beat to quar- 
ters, and, accompanied by Captain Egerton and the first lieutenant, 
visited every part of the ship, not excepting the powder rooms, the 
wings, and the hospital in the cock-pit. They found everything in 
the best of order. 

It is not in my province to give a detailed and official account 
of the action that took place on the 15th of July. It is chronicled 
in the naval history of the country. The reader, I know, will not 
require it ; partly because those who have written such dironi^les 
knew but little of the matter, and partly because I have confounded 
dates. I shall narrate only so much of the particulars of this en- 
gagement as bear upon the individual character of my hero, and 
state, generally, its results. 

If people be not satisfied with this, there is James's J^aval History, 
iedited by the gallant and erudite Captain Cbamier, to which any 
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one mity refer, both with pleasure and advfiiitage. Lei, ihen^pe, 
Ihe dissatisfied pick out the most gallant and heart^stirring tiaule ia 
ihe work, and reading it, conceiye that, heart-stirring and gallant 
as it pay be, the action fought on this day by Sir Octavina Ba-* 
eaissart, was not less gallant and heart- stirring. 

l.et us return to the old Commodore, who has just retarned to 
the quarter-deck from his orlopian perambulations. 

I have before mentioned that he had made his previous arrange^ 
meets with the captains of his ships as to the line of oonduel thai 
Ibey were to pursue under almost any emergency ; thus be avoided 
the necessity of perplexing his little fleet amidst the hurry of action 
with multiplied and too often embarrassing signals. He therefore 
had now principally to look at the conduct of his own vessel. 

Having no one to contradict me, I might, if I chose, osagBily 
the Freii^ forces as two to one against the English. But a glory 
so easily attained, I, in the name of the old Commodore, despise 
and renounce* Indeed, had Sir Octavius engaged wit^i the French 
off Cherbourg, in his former disastrous cruise, then there would 
have been the odds against him of seven sail^of-th^-Une to five; 
but this disproportion would have been more apparent than real ; 
for then the enemy had been away from their own harbours neariy 
two years ; had had their crews weakened by sickneaa, mid partly 
diapersed in prizes, whilst they were miserably found ha stores. 
The squadron with which Sir Octavius bad now to contend waa, ia 
number, equal to his own, each consisting of five 8ail*of*4ho-lin^ 
and two smaller vessels. The disproportion now waa, that one of 
the anemy's ships, the admiral, for by an admiral this squadron 
was commanded, was a three-decker of the largest class, LaMagai- 
fique^ and both the French frigates were superior in size, number 
ol guns, and calibre, to the BeUadonna, and the English eighteen* 
gun brig in an action of this sort may be almost reckoned as nothing. 

About nine a.k., after exchanging a few jocular remarka with 
Captain Egertbn, Sir Qctavhis gets him upon the hammocks stowed 
on the poop, sends to his cabin for his best glass, and then takes a 
deliberate survey of t^e enemy, ship by ship. The examlnatioa 
aeemed to him highly satisfactory. It must be confessed that they 
loomed will. The first-rate in the centre of the line showed her 
three rows of teeih^ in a truly grim and formidable mannor, and 
seemed to hunger for something huge. Their tricolored easigmi 
floated out gracefully from their gaff ends, and all looked amoeg 
them like regularity, order, and determination. In fact, they were 
aU fency vessels, equipped with the greatest care, and manned with 
the iUie of the navy, for the French directory felt the necessUy 
of, if possibfe, interrupting the long and unbroken chain of vieio^ 
ries that had hitherto attended the British navy, aud thua do away 
with the great moral ascendency that we had over them. They 
pMiA not have chosen a better man toeiect this t(ma admiral and 
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citHCQO Frtsooy ; tb«rQ was only ooe oiisfoniuia ^«t «ad«Ag«fe4 
all diese ^xcelleot arrangements, axid tbat ^aa a torribie oyoorr-tbo 
figl^ting old Como^Qdore was opposed to bioou 

The French squadrqa still kept tt^r wiacl un4e? tbe aame se^ 
and at 9—30 a. m. the headmost ship was nearly a-bi^aoi of |b^ 
ThaOderboit. 8ir Octavius, leaving t^hepoop, said tp bia captain, 
'* I mtend to address the ship's company. WiU yon, h^v9 thefoodt 
oeas to tura tbe hands up on the i9aia^4ec]$ ; le( tbe o^Sc^a atteinl 
here/' 

loivicdiately the i^hrill whistles of the bipatawain'a mates, ia 

strange contrast with the hoarse voieesi of the better* reaoiinde4 
through the irarioas decks, and the mea sw^med up in chiatt rat in 
i^uaibers and actiirity like a colony of anta, when by cbance tbf 
foot of some home-returning peasant diatarba their carel^Uy baili 
habitation. 

I like, sometimes, to indulge in a similek The old Coaaaodora 
sjtood centrally among his officers^ tbe aiea compressed togethet 
beneath him oa the main-Kieck, looking up to biai with a gceat dM 
of respect 

'' Silence I" said the old man, in a gruff Toice. As» ualii^ oav 
popular assemblies, there was ao one to break i| by calling for il 
agaia, eyery one stood as mute as if a voice wa3 aboat to ad^ross 
them from the clouds. 

'^ As I wish every man to hear the few wo^rds that I ha^ to say^ 
let those who are farthest off, tumble ap upon the booms." There 
was a little scuffling for about half-a^JEninHte, and thpaail agaia wa^ 
hushed. 

** Now mark ye me, my lads ; you tbonght, di4a*t ye, ihat whw 
I came to command you, you bad caught a Tartar-*-one who waaM 
l;e^ you ia fine order — and you have not been decei:ved; for a 
hetter-behave4« a more orderly, ora happier ^rew> InaverbehiM l" 
9cre be was interrupted by a &int cheer, that would shortly hava 
increased to an outrageous one, had be not gently wayed hia ha^ 
and said} ''You know that, in general, I do not like cheering; asMl 
I am sure just now you will not do what I dislike. I assure you^ oa 
the honour of a very old seaman, I have done everything that my 
heart could suggest to oblige you^— now it vs yoai^ turn ta obK^a 
ijtie; y^u will not deceive me — if I i^bought so, thai akiae would ba 
sufg^ciepttomake the few grey hairs that the many yeafS af hard 
service have left me, go diown with ^oripow to the grave." 

** Ye are all of yoq yoapg, very youag aiep coaipaved with ma- 
few of you have attained forty, perhaps not haIf*aKlosen among yoa 
can tell his fifty year^ I am upwards of threescare^— ( aaa thai 

naturally, by Provideace, as well as legaUy» by his vacred Miyesty, 
a»as Qod bl^s him! put in authority over yOM*" (Qat off, as bmra« 
tofore; for ^ir Qcuvius, siace bis re-aBBcwtai^aat* hsid foan4 
ag^ 4 hif lofitity«> '' Aq4 tb^ aathority jou kaaw I ba?e asai «i 
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a father ; give me then the respect and love of sons, and show it in 
the approaching action^ and where the old man, the old sailor, yonr 
commander and your father, is^ be you there also, my sons ; 
dishonour not his wounds, let him conquer with you, or die glo- 
riously among you.'* 

The lieutenants, and the midshipmen particularly, did not half 
like this; they pressed more affectionately about the old gentleman, 
looking reproachfully into his face, and placing their hands to the 
hilts of their swords, making their actions say as plainly as acting 
could speak, ** Are we not also your sons — may we not surround 
you, our more thanfelher?" 

SirOctavius understood it, though not one of them had uttered a 
word. He took off again his three-cornered hat, turned to them, 
and making them a grateful bow, merely said, *^ I thank you." 

Again facing towards the men, he said, *^ You have all, of course, 
been looking at that three-decker ; I want her— you will assist me 
to get her. She is an old friend, or rather an old plague of mine. 
Some three years ago' I chased her nearly round the world ; she 
escaped me, after all. Through her a great domestic affliction fell 
tipon me; and in losing her, I lost almost all of happiness that was 
left in the world for a man so stricken in years as myself. 

"I tell you, my sons, I covet that ship excessively; you will get 
her for me. I see by your countenances that you will. I have 
weighed the matter in my mind, and I intend to carry her by board- 
ing ; her sides are high — but you are young and active, and her 
port-holes are large — I will lead the boarders I No remonstrance. 
Captain Egerton ; I have maturely weighed the matter, and am not 
to be shaken from my purpose. Victorious or defeated, this 
method will cost to both sides much less loss of human life." 

Here, notwithstanding the respect and awe that every one had 
of the old gentleman, he could not prevent the clamorous applica- 
tion of persons Tolunteering to be of the boarding party, which 
applications the regularly-appointed boarders on the quarter-bill 
treated as an infringement of their rights, and an offence to their 
dignities. 

Silence being again enjoined, Sir Octavius proceeded thus : ''In 
this boarding affair,, my lads, mark ye me, we will have only the 
regular boarders, and the marines, with their respective officers. 
The marines to act as a covering party. But the forlorn hope, 
the one which I myself will head, I have already selected." 

This announcement produced a great deal of surprise, which was 
not a little increased at hearing the Commodore order lilr. Baldwin, 
the captain's clerk, to bring him the black list. 

** Now, my men," continued the Commodore, holding this for- 
midable record in his right band, and counting down the names 
with the iron spike screwed on his left arm, *^ I find here are fifty- 
three of you, who have all committed offences, more or less; 
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here, Mr.' Baldwin^ call over the list, and let every maa of you, as 
he coBies ap, toe a line oa the gangway." 

The names were called over, the men assembled, and a more 
determined-looking set of fellows fit for assault and storm, with 
aboat four or five weakly exceptions, were perhaps never before 
gathered together. 

Now I, the old scribbling mariner, mast digress. In the mili- 
tary serYice, whether ashore or afloat, the best moral man is not 
always the beu man. The moral man, quiet, obedient, and con-> 
scientioQS, doing his general duty without reproach, may not be,- 
and most often is not, the best man to shindy up a ship's sides, 
cut half-a-dozen throats with a velocity startling to the sufiferers, 
leap down amidst a plump of opposmg boarding pikes, laugh at 
a wound, and either dear the decks with^a hurrah, or die on the 
spot with a jest in his mouth. The ;nen who will do all this, arei 
your harum-scarum chaps ; fellows that love their grpg«— bow 
they love it! — always in some little scrape, that your quiet, good 
man has ever the good sense to avoid; and yet, the time in actual 
warfare comes but too often, when a half-dozen of these wild, 
ne^er-do-themselves-good, are worth two score of your simply good 
men. For my part, I say it, perhaps, in the silliness of my age, I 
hope that neither our army nor navy may ever want lots of these 
dare-devils, whom I would not reform if I could ; and I suppose 
that is the reason why my friend Sir Octavius would not pwrisli 
them. There, however, he had them all in a line, looking as merrj 
as men going to a wedding, when they themselves are not to bi^ 
wed. 

*' Now these," said the Commodore, ^* are to make the first rush. 
I give them the post of honour, in order that they may cowiace 
their brother sailors that I, in forbearing to punish them — in not 
dishonouring them by the lash — have respeaed the truly British 
courage that is in them. I give them this opportunity of wiping off 
the disgrace that offences always must place upon good but erring; 
men ; they will be grateful to me for this opportunity of showing 
that my lenity has not been misplaced. But I am not going to allow 
all of you black-listers this honour. I must see of what nature 
your offences are, each of you, before I admit you into ray band 
of glory. First, Daniel O'SuUivan ; drunk, one, two, three— four- 
teen times. O Daniel 0*Sullivan, this is too bad ! " 

** Fait and it is, yer honner," said a fine, handsome, but rather 
wild-looking young Irishman ; ^'and. Sir Hoctivey, it's your ownself 
that has broken my heart right intirely by yer kindness. Plase yer 
honner, do me that great favour to flog me. I desarves it, yer 
bonner ; do punish me, and aisier in my mind will I be for it." 

** Well, 0*Sullivan, as we shall shortly have hard work. Til do 
whati can to ease your mind by giving you manual chastisement. 
There^ Sullivan ; and qow do your duty by me like a man«" 
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The Cottiiliodore struck him gently and familiarly on his rvddy 
cheek. O'Sallivan seized the band, kissed it, and then, letting it fan, 
as if ashaflEied dF his sudden emotion and the action it occasioned, 
exdaimed, '^ I axes yonr pm-don tmrnbf y. Sir Hoctivey ; bat won*t 
I though?— iroii*t we?" tHrtiing to his felkm black-list men, driy- 
ing his right hand forcibly into the hollow of his left. At that mo- 
ment many a siletit oath was recorded of a Kfe's deyotion to the 
Md Commodore. 

The tAaok-fist was gone regularly throngh. AH those who )iad 
bsen goity of Ifnean and pftiftil offences were excladed ; on these 
fell the loaost degrading tHoak of ignominy. Those that remained, 
which iriiS, by the bye, the greater proportion, were ordered to 
at^ themsdves yfith the boarders* Veapons — that is, the weil-shar- 
^ed cbtlasrs, festened ib the wrist with a lanyard, the cleaving to- 
mahawk, with its point wherewith to thrust, and its bill-like blade 
<o drive llito Aie ship's side, thus affording something to ksdist the 
boarders in dtniblng; and, last of all, the broad leathern belt, 
MUh its two targ^ and Serviceable ship*s pistols. 

When iliey were all thus 'properly armed and arrayed beforfe the 
CiOmmoflore, an impudem little midshipman came up to him, and, 
taking his h^ off very humbly, respectfully reported himself as 
having been drunk the preceding night, and requested to be put on 
die black list. 

The old Cotifmodore liked his spirit, and granted %is request 
taimefliately, a dry, forty-year-old master*s-mate, seeing the suc- 
cess of this scheme, came up, and acknowledged that he had not 
been sober for the last ten days. 

** Are you sober noV? " 

^ Perfectly, Sir Octavius." 

'* We!!, keep so, till after we have carried the French admiral 
f will put you on the black-list, in the hope that it may get yoo 
on the Navy List; but now, gentlemen,'' seeing half-a-dozen more 
advancing to claim the same honour, '*I tell you, my black list is 
4uite AiH, and I would not placd another person upon it, even if it 
were a prince of the t)lood that requested me." 

Never was a black-list turned to a better advantage. 

The Commodore then turned courteously to his captain, and said 
to hini, ** Pray, EgertOn, do dot take it amiss that I thus appear to 
usurp your post. My lads, I am myself at the head of the black- 
list. I have a great thmg to expiate ; but it is a matter of private 
Bselings. I lead you. I had an ancestor, who once raised the 
battle-cry on the field of Azincourt. Lotus raise it once more. 
Mark ye me ! In the hurry and darkness and smother of the smoke, 
lot the sign of an Englishman and the word of challenge be * iV'es- 
iroque 1 ' and the countersign and answer, ^ Augustus ! ' Let no foet 
draw back — strike home! Aod yet, my sons, there is one thing 
Ibat I woidd say to you, I have been looking out upon the French 
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iMlmiral; he is, like me, an old man. I have seen his white hairs—^ 
a thin, white-haired old man, my lads. If you come across him^ 
amd he is not resisting, or resisting but feebly, spare him-— for my 
sake. Think that we are the two oldest men among you — ^friends 
and foes. And now you know my mind. When I've laid the Thun<* 
derbolt along-side, remember the rally-cry, ^N^estroqueT — ^remeoH 
ber the countersign, ' Augustus ! * Go to your stations/' 

By this time, the English squadron had so far fetched a-head, that 
the headmost ship of the French line was considerably aba^ the 
beam of the Thunderbolt. The signal was accordingly made to tack 
in succesiion. When this was performed, the enemy's headmost 
ship lay nearly about one point on the weather-bow. They, however^ 
eoBtinued on the same tack, that is, on the opposite tack to the 
English squadron. They now approached each other rapidly, and 
were shortly within range of their respective guns. Had the squa^ 
drons, a little longer sailed in this manner, the old Commodore 
would just have fetched the admiral i but when Sir Octavius was 
within half-gun shot, the whole of the French line poured. in their 
larboard broadsides, and thep bore up. To avoid the raking fird 
of their stJEirboard broadsides, the Commodore bore up also, and 
thus both fleets ran together, before the wind, broadside to broad- 
aide. 

Then really commenced the tumult of the scene. The rerer^ 
berating guns awed the waters into stillness, and hushed the winds,^ 
that appeared to hang listlessly about the conflict in silent horror* 
The homicides fought beneath the unclouded vault of heaven in Hi 
lurid atmosphere of their own, as if to veil from the eye of angd- 
bow demoniacal can become the strife of man. From whence 
shall we view the scene of carnage ; or shall we view it at all ? 

miall we pace the quarter-deck, and see who fall there, and by 
what ghastly wounds? Shall we go below, and walk amidst the 
guns on the smoke-surcharged decks, and view the limbs dashed 
about of the dismembered seamen ; or descend still lower into the 
cockpit, and hang over the mutilated and dying, whilst skill and 
medicine in vain strive to arrest the fleeting soul. 

No, we will do none of these. Things terrible as these delighl 
aot us. We will keep close to the old Commodore, who« alas I 
having been roused by the hissing shot» and having snuffed in the 
inlphofeous vapours from the death-dealing guns, began to give 
way to his innate thirsting for destruction. Once more his commaAdd 
were given with lusty oaths ; once more his temper began to rebel 
against his judgment; and he found hims€|f raving, because the 
failing breeze had as yet been insufficient to place him in contact 
with the Magnifique. 

The broadsides from the French three-decker. La Magnifique, 
were terrible ; and, had they been well-directed, would have be^u 
crusliing. She coold he likened to nothing so truly as lo a& im-*^ 
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men$e volcanic i*oCk upon the water, pouring forth smoke, fire, and 
thunder from her sides. She moved not ; the gentle swell had no 
effect upon her, and the light airs that filled, and now deserted, her 
loftiest sails, caused her no sensible progression. Sir Octavins, in 
his noble ship, was nearly abreast of her, with his black-list and liis 
boarders lying down on the poop and quarter-deck, ready to pour 
themselves upon and into her, the moment that the vessels shoidd 
be sufficiently near. 

Loud was the whistling and devout the wishes for wind. This 
horrible calm was rapidly wasting away human life. The standing 
and running rigging of the Thunderbolt was already much cut, and 
her masts and yards were so wounded that it became doubtful if, 
when the much prayed-for breeze sprang up, they would carry 
their respective sails. The smoke hung heavily about the ship, and 
the heat became almost insupportable. 

At length, some good Power, as if in pity for this protracied 
slaughter, sent a strong flaw of wind from the south-west foil on the 
starboard-beam of the English line, taking the vessels partly aback, 
and shivering the sails of those, the yards of which were squared, 
and driving the thick and sulphureous smoke upon the French. 
Disregardingthechance of a few raking shots, the old Commodore put 
his helm a-starboard, and, in less than three minutes, with a dread- 
ful concussion, the Thunderbolt lay alongside, and grappled to the 
Magnifique. So dense was the smoke that the enemy were £airiy 
taken by surprise; for there were no more persons on the upper- 
decks than were necessary to work the guns, with the exception of 
some companies of troops. 

Through the port-holes, over the hammock-netting, and up the 
shrouds, the English seamen swarmed, as if by miracle, and as- 
sembled in crowds from all quarters upon the Frenchman's quarter- 
deck, gangways, andjorecastle. The poop was held by the French 
soldiers^; and as ihef, at the first onset, had broken away the poop- 
ladders* the position ought to have been one difficult to carry, and 
most annoying to those on the decks below. 

With the activity — ^and, I am sorry to add, the headlong reckless*? 
ness— of youth, the Commodore swung himself into the main-rigging 
of the French admiral, and thence dropped himself among a knot of 
officers on the quarter-deck, to their infinite surprise. I will not 
say that he was the first on board, but, most certainly, he was 
among the first. Again his powerful voice lifted up the family 
battle-cry, '^N'estroque !" and many a heavy blow fell upon the de- 
voted heads of the French at the cry of '^ Augustus ! '' Tall, robust, 
with his scarred skull — for his hat had fallen off-— his patched eye, 
and his countenance glowing like molten iron. Sir Octavius struck 
those opposed to him with, a sudden fright, which was no little in- 
creased by the singular manner in which he was armed. Upon the 
termination of bis left arm, he had screwed ^ long doubl9-edge4 
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'W^kpoti, which he whirled about after the manner we may Suppose 
the scythes of our ancestors gyrated at the axletrees of their rude 
chariots; with his right hand^ bearing an immense and approved 
ship's cutlass, he slashed at everything he saw before him^ and thus 
bore down all opposition. 

So sudden was this irruption upon the Frenchman's decks, that 
the men who were working the quarter-deck guns had no time to 
change their ramrods and cartridge-cases for boarding-pikes and 
arms suitable to a hand-to-hand encounter. A seaman had just 
sponged one of the guns, when Sir Octavius came sweeping by him ; 
to defend himself he thrust the dirty sponge full in the old Commo- 
dore's foce, and then gave him a couple of knocks with it on the 
pate, after, which ungentle operation, the old man looked as black 
-as any London ehimneysweeper. In this ludicrous state, he pushed 
on until he entered the cabin under the poop, and there he met, 
face to face, the shrivelled French admiral. He was a thin old 
man, and had much the appearance of a monkey raised upon its 
hind-legs and dressed in uniform. He was all activity and gri- 
mace. 

'^ Sacr6 tonnerref'he exclaimed, putting himself into the most 
approved fencing attitude, and thrusting tierce and quart at his op* 
ponent with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. *^ Ces chiens d'An- 
^2L\s sont-ils commandes par un n^gre I " 

** Good words. Monsieur TAmiral, good words 1" said the old 
Commodore, shivering the Frenchman's thin piece of steel into 
twenty pieces. 

** Peste ! " exclaimed Monsieur, throwing away the useless hilt. 
^' BonI " continued he, drawing from his belt a pistol of elaborate 
workmanship, and presenting it full in the face of his antagonist. 

'^ N'esiroqueV shouted forth the Commodore, stamping with his 
foot. The battle-cry was not made in vain. It saved the black 
head of the black-list from being then and there laid low. As the 
French admiral was in the act of discharging his pistol, he found 
his arm knocked up, and himself seized, from behind, round his 
waist, and his thin little legs kicking and dangling about a foot from 
the ground. 

" And fait what will I do with him, yer honner? Shall I drop 
him into the say? Be aisy, yer little spalpeen, can't ye?*' said Da- 
niel 0*Sullivan, the blackest man on the Commodore's black-list, 
giving his prisoner a shake, and carrying him towards the cabin 
windows. 

The spluttering and crashing from the very small admiral's mouth 
would have been awful, had not his position been so ridiculous ; 
yet was it admirable to observe how little a thing could make so 
great a noise. 

'' Do not barm him, Sullivan,*' said the Commodore, sis well as 
he could for laughing. 

46 
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'* Not ly Sir Hoctivias. Get ye in there, Monsiecir Crappo, anj 
be qaiet wid ye." Tlius saying, this dainty dare-devil whipped the 
Udmiral into a compartment of a locker that ran from side to side 
across the cabin, close under the stern-windows, and, shutting down 
the lid upon him, the commander-in-chief of the French squadron 
found himself closeted with himself, to his utter amazement and 
want of breath. 

By the time that 0*Sullivan had seated himself on the lid of the 
locker, and was coolly wiping the perspiration from his broad and 
handsome face, the Frenchman's deck was completely carried. 
Some of the enemy had jumped overboard, some had run up the 
rigging, a few had been knocked on the head, but the major part 
had fled to the main-deck. 

'^ Sullivan, you will stifle your prisoner ; give him some air. I 
must see how matters go on the main-deck ; " and down on the 
inain-(|cck he rushed, which was also speedily cleared. Having now 
confined the enemy to the middle and lower-decks, the Commodore 
ordered the hatches to be placed over ihem, and, having thus se- 
cured them, he returned to the quarterdeck; and, hailing Captain 
Egerton on board the Thunderbolt, requested him to pour the shot 
of every gun into the middle and lower decks. This could be done 
fiffectually, as the ships were still close alongside of each other. 
But few shots, however, were fired, as the Frenchmen lowered their 
ports, thus offering no resistance. 

The French troops still kept possession of the poop; but they 
were divided among themselves, and, without surrendering, re- 
mained inactive. Their naval and military authorities did not act in 
unison. Though these soldiers could not have recovered the ship, 
they might, had they done their duty, have occasioned great loss to 
Ibe enemy. 

Affairs were alao in a terrible state on the lower decks of La 
Ifagnifique. The officers were forced to place strong guards over 
the fore and after powder-magazines, as a desperate party among 
Che crew wished to blow themselves and the ship and their victors 
up together. Of course, things could not thus long remain. 

The French colours were still flying at the gaff; and though all 
signs of contention had ceased on board the ship, they could not 
be hauled down until the French gentlemen, who were disputin|[ 
on the poop, were conquered or consented tp surrender. In the 
meantime, the old Commodore had again repaired to the cabin, 
where he still found O'Suliivan sitting very composedly on the 
locker, with the French admiral under him. The sailor had taken 
the precaution to give his prisoner sufficient air, and only just suffi- 
cient, to secure him from suffocation, by cutting up a wad into small 
pieces, and, inserting them under the lid, prevented it from closing 
by about one inch. Tbe spluttering from within was incessant, but 
little regarded by him who held the remonstrant in such durance vile. 
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Going to the cabin-windows. Sir Octayins hailed the Thunder- 
bolt. ** Egerton, elevate your quarter-deck guns, and clear the 
poop with a few bushels of grape. Fire high." 

" Ay, ay. Sir Octavius." 

*' Ask ihem civilly to surrender first Tell them the ship ig 
oor's, and their admiral safe in his own wine-locker." 

"Ay, ay. Sir Ociavius.*' 

The guns on the Thunderbolt's quarter-deck were loaded and 
pointed, and the troops requested to surrender and haul down the 
tri-color. Owing to their differences and their indecision, no de- 
finite answer could be obtained. One gun only was then fired : the 
grape was all-persuasive. The men fell on their faces, the offi- 
cers called out that ihey had yielded, and the large and majestic 
colours slowly descended, never more to fly over the beautiful 
first-rate they had so long and so nobly decorated. 

" Now, Egerton," said Sir Octavius, after the first batch of pri- 
soners had been removed to the Thunderbolt and the English co^ 
lours hoisted over the French, *' you had better haul off a little, 
and let the enemy see that the admiral is in our possession. We 
can fluinage the ship very well ourselves." 

These orders were promptly obeyed, and produced the happiest 
^fects. Two of the line-of-battle ships of the French squadron, 
which had already received a more than sufficiency of iron argu- 
ment to convince them that they ought to yield, immediately struck. 
The other two thought this the most fitting opportunity in the 
world to try their rate of sailing with the British squadron. They 
also were soon overtaken — ^which was bad ; and taken— which was 
worse. Captain Oliphant, with the assistance of the brig, had al- 
ready made himself master of the frigate that was dismasted at the 
commencement of the action, whilst her consort was the only French 
vessel that effected her escape, and bore the news into Rochefort 
that M. Fresnoy's gallant squadron were, unexpected by hinoself 
and by all those whom he had so lately commanded, making the 
best of their way to Portsmouth, in order to refit. 

But we have a little anticipated. The two lower decks, that is to 
say, the middle and lower batteries of La Magnifique, with three- 
fourths of her crew, have not, as yet, confessed themselves subdued. 
Captain Egerton has, however, sent most of the Thonderbolt's 
boats with (resh drafts of men, so that the Frenchmen, cooped up 
as they are^ would only evince madness by resisting. But there 
are t^ie$ mentees among them, persons jealous of the honour of 
the new republic, and who would willingly, by desperation, en- 
deavour to conceal their want of conduct and of steady valour. 

But more than all this, Sir Octavius was careful of the lives and 
limbs of his own men, and not willing to make a greater sacrifice 
than necessary of those of the enemy. Therefore be now most 
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ardently desired that the French between decks should i!nake a 
peaceable sarrender. 

Daring these proceedings, which, by-the-bye, occapied bot a 
yery little space of time, Daniel O'SulIivan remained seated upon 
the h'd of the locker that contained the French admiral, holding 
-with him an unintermpted conversation, in which it fell to the lot 
of the man of rank to supply most of the words, and to the main 
topman not to understand a single syllable of them. All that Da- 
niel could comprehend was, that the gentleman in durance was in 
a passion, a very great passion, which puzzled the honest fellow, 
for as he soothingly told him, ** If he had a scantling o' sinse, he 
might make himself as aisy were he was, as his riverince's pig in 
the heretic parson's clane straw." 

Sir Octavius now felt that he had too much neglected this distin- 
guished person. He could not understand the various degrees 
of laughter that he himself excited wherever he appeared. As he 
approached the bin, 0*Sullivan grinned most decidedly, and a de- 
cided grin on his countenance showed more real humour than a 
bad jest-book. 

'' What do you see, sir, — ^you, and the rest of you, to be mak- 
ing all these grimaces at me ? Is my face very dirty ? " For the 
man with the blackened sponge had struck him too hard to permit 
him to be quite unconscious of the sooty application. 

'^ Dirty, yer honner ? — ^not a bit of it. Sir Hoctivius, it is past all 
that : yer bonner's as clane a looking blackamoor as ever I seed 
in my life, barring the white in yer bonner's beautiful eye, may 
God Uess and presarve it, and yer bonner's good set o' grinders, 
there's npt a speck about your figure-head that's not as black as 
the top of an Hirish winter's night, and the moon down." 

*^ Well, well, a little soap and water. But how is the admiral ?" 

** Rombustrous to a pavarsity, not by no means understandable. 
Sir Hoctivius Bacckysquirt." 

'^ How do you do. Monsieur TAmiral, comment — ^and so on— 
will you surrender — yield, you comprenez?" 

'^ What you mean, Saar Nigre, heel'd — me rendre ? Les Fran- 
(ais meurent, mais ils ne se rendent jamais ? " 

<< Very true, no doubt on't, Monsieur—but all your squadron 
have struck." 

*' La fortune de la guerre ! Peste ! I vil rende. Je me rende, 
Monsieur le N6gre, so you vil a let me out of dis vil e , and me 
speak you formidable." 

*' Hand the gentleman out, O'SuIlivan." 

Covered with straw, bits of oakam, and all manner of maritime 
rubbish, the splendidly dressed little man stood before his con- 
queror. After shaking off as much of these additaments to his per- 
son as he could, he first stamped fiercely with his right foot, and 
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then broke oat thus : ''Monsieur leN^re, me your pritfonior ; veil, 
me can no fight you in the name of my grande nation, but me fight 
you for my one self ; for saar, for why you make this one man put 
me, Famiral, like twenty, seven, four empty bouteilles, in my own 
bafFet ? Sacr6 nom de Dieu ! " 

** What could we do with you, admiral? — ^you were so violent. 
Blood and brass blunderbusses ! why the devil did you suffer one 
of your men to mess me all over with a sooty sponge, and almost 
put out my larboard eye? Is that. Monsieur, treating the English 
commander-in-chief like a gentleman? — G—d damme! and that's 
better swearing than your pitiful mcrey 

''Juste ciel! vous n*6tes pas n^re veritable? touche-la, mon 
ami, touche-ld," said the quickly pacified Frenchman, extending 
his hand. The Commodore's rising effervescence subsided ; he took 
the proffered hand, and then they went together on the poop. The 
Frenchman soon saw how complete was the victory. He laid his 
hand upon his breast, and, whilst the tears stood in his aged eyes, 
he sighed forth. " France is lost to me for ever." 

He then, accompanied by the Commodore, went to the main- 
hatchway on the middle deck, and removing a part of the battens, 
he hailed those below thus : "Tout est perdu. Rendons^nous, 
mesfils." 

Thus was La Magnifique lost and won. The boats of the Thun* 
derbolt were now actively employed in conveying the French pri- 
soners to the English vessel. Captain Egerton was appointed to 
the command of the French admiral's vessel, and the first lieute- 
nant of the Thunderbolt to be her captain, and other arrangements 
made, usual on similar occasions. 

By four o'clock, p. m., everything was in tolerable order in both 
fleets, and what sail the wounded masts and yards of the ship could 
bear was made, and the course laid for Portsmouth. 

I have purposely avoided the horrible in my brief and indifferent 
description of this memorable engagement. Considering the extent 
of the success, and the slaughter usual on events like this, the loss 
of life was comparatively small ; but it was all too great for humanity 
to .contemplate without shuddering, and we will therefore conceal 
the dead from the reader's sight, by spreading over them the broad 
banners of victory, and the gorgeous flags of glory — glory? — as- 
suredly. 

At a little after four, the old Commodore sat down to dinner with 
M. Fresnoy the French admiral, and some of his principal officers* 
He had taken care to wash his face well, and have his stiff tail clubbed 
afresh, with new ribbon. He was all courtesy and good-humonry 
and said all those very proper things to console his prisoner— guestj^ 
which only made him feel more acutely his situation. The old gen-^ 
tieman, reformed as he was, had still a few most important leaves 
to turn over in the large book of humanity. However, he ifA his 
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best ; and as somebody has said ^vtrhen the best has tamed ont very 
bad indeed, ''angels can do no more." 

After the wine and coffee, there not beinjg; anything very inspirit- 
ing for M. Fresnoy to view from the decks, Sir Octavius Bacuissart 
proposed. a game at whist, which proposition was very gladly ac- 
cepted. Sir Octavius having screwed on his spring-nippers, the 
party set-to with great self-satisfaction. Sir Octavius was in high 
lack ; he won rub after rab, and though the stakes for which he 
played would now bethought paltry, yet his success seemed to give 
him as much pleasure as did his recent splendid victory. 

The French admiral paused in his play, and began to converse 
very fluently, if not very sensibly, about the omnipotence of luck, 
or fortune, or accident. He stated that, about three or four years 
ago, he had been in command of a squadron which had sailed 
nearly round the world ; that that squadron had been chased by an 
English one of much inferior force ; that he felt assured that then 
his good fortune was with him, for chiised as he was, he had suc- 
ceeded in everything that he had been commissioned to do, for, 
that he had captured and destroyed several fleets of English mer- 
chantmen, and then, striking the table violently with his hand, he 
asseverated that, if then he had been permitted to have foaght the 
pursuing fleet, he should have assuredly conquered them, because 
*— because his star was then in the ascendant — but now that he had 
been sent out purposely to fight, that every care had been taken to 
render his squadron efficient, and that he himself had been inces- 
sant in his labours to make it complete, he found, to his utter dismay, 
and inconceivable astonishment, in less than an hour from the com- 
mencement of the action, himself popped into his own wine-locker, 
and his fleet in the possession of an enemy. Surely there was some- 
thing like a fate in this, that laughed at all previous arrangement, 
despised the calculations of human wisdom, and defied all the efforts 
of mature consideration, courage, and conduct.*' 

To all this the old Commodore shook his head very gravely, 
saying but little. He did not wish to destroy this flimsy structure 
of comfort in which his prisoner wished to take refuge ; neither 
did he like to see the splendour of his own achievements demolished 
by an argument. He therefore briefly told M. Fresnoy that, in 
the late action he had fully done his duty, and, in fact, had done, 
under all the circumstances, all that man could do; but he begged 
leave respectfully to differ from him, in his belief that he woald 
have beaten that particular squadron that had chased him so many 
months through so great a portion of the seas and oceans of the 
world ; as he himself had had the honour of waiting upon him during 
that very tedious and unprofitable cruise, the worst, he added, 
which he had ever made in his life, and the only one which he 
wished had never occurred. 

A freflrii shakin^^ of hands took place at this annoancement, and 
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the foreigner then proceeded to endeavoar to 8ho# that^ Al that 
time, his fortunate star predominated. We will not attempt to 
imitate the broken English of the gentleman through his longer 
speeches : were we writing a drama, it would be essentially neces- 
sary to do so, bnt, in a lengthened narrative of fiicts^ such imita- 
tions are apt to become tedious. 

He went on to detail the number of vessels that he had destroyed ; 
the largd fleet of merchantmen that he carried captive into Cher- 
bourg, with all which the reader is acquainted, and then said, 
''Even, Sir Octavius, in the slight rencounter that we had, the ad- 
vantage was most decidedly mine. Not one Single shot that you 
fired on that evening took effect." 

** No, admiral, it was sufficient success fbr me that I hauled off 
your d— d lee shore. that cursed night — ^a night, sir> that ren- 
ders this glorious day almost unhappy." 

" Indeed, Sir Octavius, I only knocked away an insignificant spar 
or so on board of you, and took one prisoner." 

*^ One prisoner I You amaze me. For the love of God trifle 
not. Who was he?" 

** Monsieur seems deeply interested. He was a noble lad, a beau 
gargon. He was found under the bows of that very three-decker 
which you have done me the honour to take. My fools, first of 
all, took him for the conductor of a catamaran — an infernal, that 
viras to blow us into the air ; but, on hauling him and the dreadful 
machine on board, one proved to be a half-drowned lad, nearly 
inanimate with cold, and the other a hencoop, but very indiHerently 
put together. They had both floated into the harbour with the 
flood-tide." 

During the narration, the Commodore trembled all over; robust 
as he was, he nearly fainted. He called, however, for brandy — ^it 
was wrong, certainly, considering his solemn promise to Mr. Un- 
derdown ; but even that severe Mentor would have pardoned him 
in this case, and so will we. After he had swallowed this repro- 
bated restorative, he seized M. Fresnoy by the hand, and grasping 
it in a manner so forcible that its little shrivelled fingers crackled 
like laurel-leaves in the fire, he exclaimed hoarsely, from excessive 
emotion, and perhaps by a deep and an unconscious association 
with the holiest of feelings, in the very words of the bible, so 
touching from their simplicity— " Does he yet live?" 
•* To the best of my knowledge, he does." 
'' Gracious God, I thank theel Now, admiral, tell me, and in 
words as few as possible, did that youth say through what cause he 
came to be in that situation? Did he say anything about being 
compelled to jump overboard? How did he get into the water? 
Did he lay blame on any one?" 

'' On none but himself: he said he had been too rash — ^that that 
rashness had caused him to be in the miserable predicament in 
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which he had been found— he seemed to wish as all to understand 
that his being overboard was purely the effect of accident.'' 

'^ You hear that, gentlemen, you hear that/' said the old Com- 
modore, turning triumphantly to his officers. '^ Noble, generous 
fellow, that he was ! I need not ask you if his name was Astell ? '' 

"It was.'' 

"Did he tell you anything of me— of his family?" 

" Not a word. He was scrupulously silent upon the subject.'* 

" Now mark ye me, admiral, you have just made me the happiest 
dog alive. I glory in calling myself the uncle of that heroic boy. 
You have made me so happy, that I could find it in my heart to give 
you back your ship and squadron, and fight yon for them over 
again. I could, by hither and thither, and that's all the swearing 
I'm allowed — ^but I can't, you know I can't— the articles of war are 
against it. Monsieur." 

" These strange English ! " was the only and philosophical reply. 

" But I have a sacred duty to perform. Excuse me for a few 
minutes." The old gentleman then retired into his after-cabin, to 
tranquillise his agitated feelings by prayer, and a giving of thanks 
from the inmost recesses of his heart. 

' He returned to his company in a short space of time, with a se- 
rene brow, and the very portrait of intellectual happiness. He 
could no longer play at cards; he could do nothing but talk of his 
nephew. His officers, with gentlemanly delicacy, seeing that such a 
conversation involved many private and family matters, dropped 
off one by one, and soon left him alone with his prisoner. 

The admiral told the old Commodore that he had taken a liking to 
the youth, and had endeavoured to gain his esteem. That he had 
taken him to sea for a cruise with him, in order to dispel his me- 
lancholy, and perhaps win him to join the cause of universal liberty, 
by fighting under the banners of revolutionary France. The ad- 
miral further said, that he was inexorable to his intreaties, and re- 
ceived with contempt the most splendid offers, and only petitioned, 
as the greatest of favours that could be done to him, to be put on 
shore on any spot of England, or of any English territory. This 
it was impossible for the admiral to do; and, at last, he was com- 
pelled to yield him as a prisoner to the authorities. He also ascer- 
tained that he had been confined at Verdun, from whence he had 
soon after made his escape, assisted in his enterprise by a family 
disaffected to the present government, and that, no doubt, he was 
at present concealed in some obscure place in France. 

Consolatory as was this general account to the old Commodore, 
still there was much in it to give him disquietude. He heartily 
thanked M. Fresnoy for the kindness that he had shown his young 
relative, and they both retired to their respective beds, most excel- 
lent friends, especially considering the length of their acquaintance, 
and the energetic style of its commencement. 
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In less than fbrty-eight hoars the two fleets were anchored at 
Spithead. The nation bnrst forth with one voice of acclaim at 
this splendid victory. For weeks hardly anything was spoken of 
bot the old Commodore, the fighting old Commodore, the dashing 
old Commodore — in fact, he attained that climax of human glory, 
of being hung up as an alehouse sign in almost every town and 
large city in the kingdom ; and furthermore, of being made the 
hero of a ballad. In fact, for about a month, he was a small for- 
tune to the peripatetic vocalists. 

These spontaneous tributes are the truest tests of glory. How 
many men I know that have been made barons, viscounts, earls, 
marquesses, and even dukes, that never had merit enough ,to fi- 
gure in a ballad, and that, though they perhaps deserved to be 
hung up — they could never get the meanest hedge-house beer- 
shop in the kingdom to do them the honour. I might have been 
on a sign myself— only they put me most unaccountably on the 
shelf, now nearly thirty years ago« 



CHAPTER XXX. 

What a beU of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear. 

SBAKSPBIBE'S LOTBB'S COMPLIUIT. 

The winding-up of my story approaches. I have aspired at 
great things. I am a human aspen-leaf. The flame of my ambi- 
tion has risen to a vast height ; and the higher a flame ascends, 
the more it trembles. But I cannot, or at least I ought not, to fail. 
The public will not put my book neglected on the shelf, as the 
Lords of the Admiralty, of so many excellent administrations, have 
done by its very aged author. No, I shall not utterly fail ; for my 
purpose and my aim throughout, in recording these events, have 
been to benefit my fellow-men, and to show them how, by bearing 
and forbearing, they may benefit each other. 

The mummery of municipal applause and courtly congratulations 
were now wearisome to the old Commodore. The freedom of the 
metropolis, presented to him in a box of gold, was not so much 
prized by him as would have been the freedom to repair imme- 
diately to Trestletree-hall, to embrace the daughter on whom he 
doated, and be the first to tell her that his and her Augustus lived. 
The hero's best triumphs will always be found at last in the bosom 
of his own family. It was there that the Commodore panted to 
feel his glory ; there only could he fully enjoy it, for there only 
could he share it with those who would cling fondly around him. 
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Hon^ever, we mast leave him, for a short time in London, pr^ 
paring to go to coart, in full uniform, and occupying himself with 
energetic measures for the recovery of Augustus. 

Let us be present at the arrival at Trestletree-hall of Miss Rosa 
Belmont and her maid, attended by Mr. Underdown and Peter Dri- 
vel. Their coming spread an universal joy throughout the man- 
sion. Mrs. Oliphant, without knowing the tender ties that bound 
the lady to her son, received Rosa with all the affection of a mo- 
ther, and, though only a grocer's widow, with all the genuine 
grace of a lady. Miss Matilda thought her the nicest dressed per- 
son she ever beheld ; but made her mind up, at once, that the sur- 
passing brilliancy of her colour, and the wonderful transparency 
of her dark complexion, must be artificial, and had already pro- 
mised herself much increase of beauty from the cosmetic mystery. 

But the effect of the lady's entrance into the drawing-room upon 
poor dear romping Rebecca was the most startling and the most 
distressing. She was about to rush upon Rosa with hef usual , 
boisterous impetuosity,. and seize her hands, when the natural re- 
tenue and innate dignity of feeling of Miss Belmont made her un- 
consciously draw herself up a little proudly. Bedcy stopped short 
in her rush, and exclaimed, ** Gracious me, how beautiful! I am 
sure she will never love such a slatternly thing as I am. I could 
tear my hair off 1" 

She spoke this passionately, pouting and half crying, and fiurly 
turned her back upon the company. Notwithstanding all her pro- 
mises of amendment, she had not improved very much in the graces 
since her father's departure. 

" Why? " said Mr. Underdown, in reply to her very feminine, or 
rathef onfeminine, threat, *'The hair is very beautiful, is it not, 
Miss Belmont? This young lady is Miss Bacuissart, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir Octavius ; be known to each other." 

** The hair is beautiful, indeed, and nearly surrounds the fiice of 
an angel. Not love you, my dear! How cotf/(i you think so! I 
travelled I don't know how many hundred miles on purpose td 
love you, and all whom I am so happy as to find here. Gome, we 
will be the most intim^e friends possible, and I'll show you the 
prettiest manner of doing up that beautiful hair." 

*' You are all kindness and benevolence," said Miss Matilda, mak- 
ing Miss Belmont a low curtsey of gratitude. 

'* l^ooh, pooh 1 never mind my hair. Will you look at me with 
those fine dark eyes tenderly? Will you lay that beautiful cheek 
to mine? Will you hug me — kiss me — this way, and this? WiD 
you not quite, quite despise me?" 

She suited her actions to her words, flung herself into Rosa's 
arms, kissed her again and again, and then burst into tears. From 
that moment, the friendship of these two very opposite beings 
was inviolable. 
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It was after this that the improyement of Rebecca really and ra- 
pidly began. The four years of seniority on the part of ftosa gave 
her something of the authority of a mother ; but this was only felt, 
for it was so beautifully wrapped up in the living tenderness of the 
sister and the devotion of the friend, that that very authority was 
the greatest bond of union between them. Rebecca made Miss Bel- 
mont her model in everything ; she even attempted to imitate her in 
her somewhat stilted phraseology, which was a very good correc- 
tive for the usual homeliness of her own. 

The effect of this friendship was also most beneficial to Rosa. 
She began perceptibly to talk less and less every day of the delicate 
susceptibilities of the immaterialised mind, and the rpseate hues of 
diffident love blushing through the veil of bashfulness. The natural 
bursts of feeling that were so common to Rebecca lighted up, in 
the bosom of Rqsa, more healthful and much purer sources of 
sensibility. She began to understand and conceive a great affection 
for moral dignity, and the conversations of Mr. Underdown with 
both his pupils — for such in effect, though not in name, they werd 
— began to give one lady' an insight into the beauties, and a love 
for the obligations, of religion, whilst they tended to confirm in the 
other what had been so early and so carefully implanted. 

In one little month, Rosa was only half as romantic as formerly, 
and almost wholly rational. In the same little month, Rebecca had * 
made as much progress in lady-like acquirements as her model had 
in good sense, which is saying a good deal for both ladies, and more 
than I, at my age, would venture to say for most. During that 
little month, the old Commodore had been cruising, fighting, and 
playing the courtier. Captain Oliphant had been doing the first 
two, and was most eager to do the last at the feet of his beautiful 
Rosa. 
But where, all this time, is Mr. Rubasore? 
Not very distant, you may be sure ; for, just now, there is a very 
great deal of mischief concocting. 

Yes, I think that it was in the beginning of August — not earlier 
than the second, nor later than the seventh, of that month — that, 
one evening, Rosa and Rebecca had strolled, arm-in-arm, into one 
of the thickest preserves of Trestletree-hall. They feared no danger, 
though ft was late in the evening, for this preserve was included in 
the park palings that surrounded the grounds of the house. The 
day bad been sultry, and the dews had not yet fallen, so the ladies 
continued their walk, hither and thither, upon the open and grassy 
glades. 

Miss Belmont had not yet lost her taste for moonlight, and Miss 
Bacuissart was rapidly acquiring hers. With their beautiful arms 
entwined round each other's slender waists, the dark and the fair 
beauty were nearly as happy in their communion of thought as two 
persons of the same sex can possibly be. Indeed, I doubt, had 
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Rosa changed her companion for Captain Oliphant, and Rebecca 
hers for her cousin Augustus, whether there would have been more 
happiness—-! say nothing about transports. 

That evening Miss Relmont had made her confession. Nothing 
of her. past life had she concealed from her friend ; and, with great 
magnanimity, had been tolerably severe upon her errors. 

Now Miss Bacuissart hated Mr. Rubasore, if it could be said she 
hated anything. She, therefore, made herself and her companion 
merry by relating his race to save his pigtail. From thence, she 
proceeded to give her friend the history of her own life, how she 
jbad been spoiled, and how much she enjoyed the process ; and how 
deeply ashamed she now was of having ever entertained feelings so 
selfish and pernicious. She next spoke of Augustus. It was then 
that her blue eyes engendered flames that outvied even the lustrous 
eyes of Rosa ; it was then that her gentle bosom — too full of a 
hopeless, of a desponding love — heaved to all but bursting; it was 
then that her fair brow flushed, that her downy cheek mantled, and 
that she stood forth and away from her companion in all the ma- 
jesty of a deep sentiment, that the lady of the delicate suscepti- 
bilities had only begun to comprehend. 

'^ Rosa ! " she exclaimed, no longer clinging to her for support, 
no longer looking up to her for direction, but standing before her 
in all the independence — ^perhaps in the superiority — of an innately 
greater soul, ** Rosa, I loved him, even as a child. It seemed to 
me^ when I was crouching near him, that I was sitting in a peaceful 
sunshine, all around and all within me seemed so blissful with 
heavenly light ; I was so very happy 1 I love my father, Rosa, 
fondly love him — dear, good, passionate old man; and I ruled him 
— I loved him for that too; yet I never ruled Augustus, and yet I 
loved him a thousand times better than I loved my father. It is 
shocking to say so, but, my Rosa, it is true. Were he alive, you 
should not see him ; you would love him. I tell you, you would, 
Miss Belmont." 

" Rebecca, do I deserve this ? " 

" No, my sweet monitress ; you deserve nothing ill, but every- 
thing that is gracious, and pleasing, and good, excepting Augustus; 
and no one can deserve him — not even you. But woe is upon me 
— my heaviness of heart is a real illness to me. I speak of him as 
if he were living— *as if he were not in inconceivable bliss with his 
God, looking down and pitying me, perhaps even loving me, if an 
i angel of light can love so despicable a worm as myself. My heart 
is not good, Rosa; I cannot bear my misery^ I must have some 
counter-excitement. I will again be the wilful tyrant of the house; 
there was amusement in it — and forgetfulness." 

" Hush, hush, my dear Rebecca ! " 

** Who shall control me? Who shall dare bid me bush? Is 
not all around me mine? Where is the utility of the accomplish- 
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ments that yon t6ach me? Cannot I revere the memory of my Au- 
gustuSy without displaying my figure, for fools to gaze at, at the 
harp? What need I of geography, excepting to trace out the spot 
where they drowned him? Is French or German, Latin or Itah'an, 
necessary for me to call upon his loved name? Augustus I Au- 
gustus ! Augustus ! Melody are those syllables to my wild heart. 
They soothe me more than does the mother's hymn her half-sleeping 
child. Would it not be a glorious idea, Rosa, when my old father 
is dead — you see how little filial I am, but when I think of Augustus, 
I do not then so much love my father — when that ever angry old 
man is dead, would it not be glorious to pull down that massive old 
stone pile,, and build up a tomb — a monument— a something with 
a bard name — ^what is it, Miss Belmont, speak?'' 

** A mausoleum," said the now subdued Rosa, actually subdued 
by the force of her friend's indomitable will. 

'' Mausoleum. The word is not so good as tomb, temple, or 
even grave-stone. Trestletree-hall would make a brave tomb-tem- 
ple, would it not, my friend? I— when my father is gone — I, Re- 
becca Bacuissart, will do it. But you do not speak, Rosa ; do I 
terrify you? sometimes I frighten everybody. But after all, I am 
but what they made me; and yet I should have been something, 
perhaps, had they not drowned Augustus." 

** What shall I say to you, my dear Rebecca ? I know you not in 
your new character. I see no more the half-bashful, the half-for- 
ward child, that was fast improving herself into the lady. I un- 
derstand nothing about you but that I love you much, and — ^must I 
add it? — ^fear you a little." 

'* I win tell you something, Rosa — a secret ; yet I blush not to 
avow it. At fourteen, I was a loving, a passionately loving, wo- 
man. They wrested him from me, and I have chosen to be a wilful 
child ever since. For Augustus I would have studied myself into 
a skeleton. In affiuence I would have worshipped, in poverty 
have slaved for him. I would have discovered his slightest wish 
so artfully, that I might be thrice blessed in doing it. I would, in- 
deed. Had he said to me, be the accomplished lady, the whole of 
our income, large as it is, should have been spent in masters. I 
would have carried wakefulness to the very verge of disease — exer- 
tion to weakness. Rosa, were Augustus living, and bade me — 
though you are older than I by three years — I would, in a few 
months, rival, excel you. Is this, think you, a vain boast? I 
know of nothing more powerful than my own will> except my un- 
fortunate love." 

*^ I firmly believe you. In the present excited state of your feel- 
ings, you know that I would not flatter you. Already have you 
learned, in a month, what took me a whole year to acquire. Mr. 
Underdown, amiable man that he is, laughs at me for my romance. 
Does be known the state of your feelings ? '* 
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*' He knows how intensely I loved Augustas; bat knows not, 
perhaps, the nature of that love. The confession would not have 
been proper for mascaline ears. He deems me yet a child, with all 
my father's violence of temper. The feeling for Augustus may be 
romantic; the world cannot give me a nobler, a better. It shall be 
my principle, living ; dying, my support. But let me talk to you 
about bis mother — his fearful mother. The world say that she is 
mad ; but the world always say the injurious thing of that which 
they cannot understand. She has, like myself, taken up one vital 
principle : a never-dying love for her son. Let me relate the whole 
story to you; and, when you have heard it, do not hate us too 

much." ^ 

Rebecca then related to Miss Belmont the whole of the melan- 
choly tale, sparing her father too little, and, as we are not in love, 
we must candidly confess, praising Augustus too much. This 
dreadful story, of a mere domestic nature, made Rosa blush for 
die value she had hitherto placed upon the finely delicate distresses 
of her romances ; and the simple language in which it was con- 
veyed went straight home to her heart, and left there the remem- 
brance of it for ever. 

** Now, Rosa, knowing all this of my Augustus, you now see 
why, if he were alive, I would never have permitted you to pass this 
threshold. A greater tribute to your merits I could not have pro- 
nounced. Dead I can mourn for him, and live on ; but I could never 
have seen him attached to another, and survive." 

** Calm yourself, my dear Rebecca; he never could have prefer- 
red me, or any woman that ever existed, to yourself." 

** How can you say so? I had almost said, how dare you? He 
was like yourself ; he was polished in his manners, and the gentlest, 
though the bravest, of God's creatures. He positively had no self. 
Wherever he was, he seemed only to be the means of happiness to 
others. In all this, how like you I that he had had some of that 
furious will, which is a part of my identity; then he would not have 
allowed his savage uncle — my father, madam— to pluck him by very 
force from the arms of his mother, from his little, fond, obedient 
Qousin ; for then I was as obedient to him as fond. I had a will that 
ruled every one ; and he, with a loving-kindness for all, that left him 
no will of his own, was the sole sovereign of mine; hence came this 
long train of mischiefs — hence this misery — this ever-to-be-remem- 
bered woe. And then, like you, he was so studious, and so ac- 
complished ; he had such lofty notions of the possibility of human 
perfection. Rosa, Rosa, he could not but have loved you." 

** Well, my dear girl, I believe it — ^and I should have loved him; 
but not with the burning zeal of a reciprocal passion. We should 
have admired each other much, and have complimented each other 
more ; and then have stealthily tried comparisons with each other, 
aboutour various perfections* Weshouldsoonbayestoodiatheligbt 
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of riyals for the vorld's admiration. I could not have drunk deeply 
^t the well of his affections, nor he at mine, for we should have sur« 
rounded theapproaches with too much finery -r-too much pretence/* 

The not yet wholly tamed Rebecca had almost cried out here, 
** Speak for yourself, madam ; " but contented herself with proud* 
ly throwing back her head, and shaking her beautiful curls. 

^M see this displeases you ; but it is the truth. There is my own 
dear Noll ; may heaven bless him, daily and hourly, as I do ; though 
I really wish his name was either Alfred or Edward, — Oliphant is 
well enough. I hold his noble heart, in all its simplicity, within 
mine. He loves me devotedly — I know he does ; and admires me 
greatly, which I greatly like. Now I love him dearly, dearly, dear- 
ly; but there is a Kttle tyranny in my love ; for I love him the better, 
because I know I shall never find in him a rival, a critic, or a judge. I 
idolize him for his great moral worth, and be me for the little worth 
I may possess, and what he fancies the infinite educational perfec- 
tions with which it is set off. Rebecca, I would not give blunt^ 
honest, gallant, handsome Oliver for twenty Augustuses.*' 

*' I do not approve of your taste.'* 

** There — but I am at least three years older than yourself. I 
see, that in dispelling your vision of jealousy, I have sunk in your 
estimation." 

*' Frankly, I could never bear Noll. He treated me like a child : 
would jocosely rub me with his rough beard, and only laugh at the 
most tremendous slaps on the face that I could give him. He to do 
all this, whilst I knew that I was a woman ! " 

** Quietly, my Rebecca ; there is some one near us." 

** Impossible I this preserve is strictly private. I have ordered 
that not even the servants of the establishment shall presume to 
set a foot in it without permission. I am too well understood here 
to be disobeyed." 

*' I, however, presume to do it," said a person, stepping for- 
ward abruptly. 

Miss Belmont screamed, and would have fled, whilst Rebecca 
stood forth, and, boldly facing the intruder, haughtily demanded, 
" how he dared do it ? " 

'Tarn here. Miss Bacuissart, searching for a malefactor. I charge 
you, in the king's name, and as a magistrate, to impede me not. 
I'have about me the lawful authority." 

'' It is that wretch Rubasore," said the unceremonious Rebecca. 

''It is my odious guardian ! " said the little-consoling Rosa. 

''Miss Belmont! By all that is impossible, it is she ! Pray, Miss, 
may I ask how you came here ; and how, without my permission, 
you left Jaspar-hall. Where is Mrs. Dredgely ? " 

Now the last query being the most easily answered, was the first 
replied to by the young lady. 
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" Mrs. Dredgely is, much at your service, Mr^ RubMore, at Jas- 
par-hall, where she awaits your further instructions/' 
And you ? " 

Miss Belmont has done with you, Mr. Rubasor^,*' said Re- 
becca, taking up the cable of discourse, ( the word thread is not 
strong enough,) ^' She has applied to the Lord Chancellor for ho- 
nest guardians, who will not make love to her, and entrap her to 
sign promises of marriage to cross and disreputable old men ; and 
his lordship has been pleased to comply with her request, and she 
is now almost under the roof, but certainly within the grounds, of 
her legal guardians." 

" I don't believe one word of it. I shall exercise my authority 
until, by course of law, I am required to lay it down. Rosa, re- 
turn to your duty. I will say no more at present. Other more se- 
rious matters I shall have to urge upon you at a more fitting oppor- 
tunity ; when I shall be able to prove to you that I am your best 
and your only friend. It may seem harsh, but you must now come 
with me." 

'' Oh, oh, oh ! " screamed the delicate heroine. 

''She sha'n't," was the simple ejaculation of Rebecca. 

''I say she shall. Miss Minx. You ought to have been a-bed 
two hours ago — and whipped first, if you had had your deserts." 

*' Never mind what this old injurious wretch says. Run up to 
the house, Rosa, whilst I hold the poor thing here ; and if he dare 
try to follow you, FU shake him to death. Run, Rosa, run, — ^and 
bring down everybody." 

Saying this, she seized him fearlessly. Rosa fled. 

" Let me go — she-devil — let me go, I tell you. By heavens, Til 
strike you to the earth, female though you be, if you do not unhand 
me. Will you, or not ? " 

'' No, sir, you shall not move from hence, until people come to 
apprehend you for this insulting trespass." 

''Then thank yourself!" and down came the dastard fist upon 
the fair brow of the dauntless Rebecca. 

She relaxed not her grasp, and winced not under the blow, 
though it was a severe and heavy one; she only exclaimed, "0 
that I had a weapon ! that there were some brave arm near to 
avenge this insult upon the last of the Bacuissarts — why art thou 
dead, Augustus ? " 

Rubasore, as she pronounced the last word, was preparing to 
inflict another blow, and make a desperate effort to release him- 
self, when he was felled to the ground, and a tall, ill-clad, wild- 
looking person, thrust into the hand of Rebecca a sharp poignard 
of foreign manufacture. The eyes of each met for an instant, 
and the rescuer disappeared, merely saying, " Strike ! " » 

** See how I am cursed with my evil wishes. But the wretch is' 
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s^tiselesd, and I will never be a shedder of blood« And yet, me- 
thinks he deseryes it." 

Many lights were now seen to approach, though in the bright 
moonlight that prevailed, they were little needed. Great was the 
astonishment of Mr. Underdown, and that of Mrs. Oliphant and her 
daughter, (for Miss Matilda Bacuissart had fainted, as usual,) to 
see Rebecca standing over the prostrate and insensible Rubasore, 
with a naked dagger in her hand. 

Mr. Rubasore was carried into the house, and the imperative 
Doctor Ginnittgham with his cane, and the silent apothecary, were 
both there in due and equally beneficial attendance before the patient' 
revived. The blow had been delivered with a free good*will, and 
by a hand as strong as it was liberal. 

The first words that he uttered upon reviving, were, '^ The she- 
wolf strikes hard, but I will be revenged on the whole brood.'* 

** Silence ! my patient talks. Gag him. Take from him, my good 
Calumbo, another twelve ounces of blood if he dare utter a syllable. 
Mr. Rubasore, Mr. Rubasore, I told you that you would one day 
be a patient of mine. Be patient. Not a word — ^not one word. 
The tail must go at last — ^we must shave his head— there may be 
some great internal lesion — ^the blow was terrible — he is going to 
speak, stop him. Mr. Galumbo, Mr. Galumbo, his head must be im- 
mediately shaved and blistered." 

*' I would sooner see it and you d — ^d first.'* 

*' Wild words ! phrenitis supervening — ^have you anything like a 
strail-waistcoat in the house, good Mr. Underdown?" 

^ I really think that we are not so well provided," said our quiet 
friend, inwardly pleased at the course affairs were taking. 

'^A great oversight in a house of this description. Not, Mr. 
Underdown, that the remark applies to yourself. You speak little, 
and to the purpose — ^a great merit in you, sir. In that you imitate 
me closely. Yes; you and I give every one a turn. Now, then, 
for want of the waistcoat, order up four of your strongest servants 
— men of nerve, who will hold the poor animal. I believe the man 
is going to attempt violence on me, his physician. Hold him, John 
Butler — I see, I see— « brain fever. Now, Mr. Rubasore, you may 
not yet be quite mad ; but you will soon be so if I do not take these 
precautionary means." 

" They will drive me mad — ^" 

** Don't speak. Patients should hazard no remarks. Only answer 
their physician's questions. Now there is no question about this. 
Ah, these four men will do. Seize that gentleman, and hold him 
down. He will give you each a crown a piece when I have cured 
him. Hold him forcibly, yet gently— that will do. Is there any- 
body here who can shave?" 

^ Peter Drivel stepped forward and said, with much impudence, 
that if Mr. Ruba^re would pay the poll-tax, he would shave him 
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as closely as a tax-gatherer; and that he would do it so efflBeCttallf, 
that he would not leave a single hair on his head to stand up and 
eontradict him." 

** Ah, a punster — we shall have plenty of lather — to work, to 
work, lads. Mr. Calumbo, run home, and fetch us an aoiple 
blister." 

Mr. Rubasore, seeing things rapidly approaching to very dis- 
agreeable extremiiies, found that violence and vituperation only 
increased his peril. He therefore put on his blandest look and his 
most insinuating smile, and, in a small lady-like voice, requested 
Dr. Ginningham again to feel his pulse. He then poured a few 
wily compliments upoo-the great professional skill of his medical 
adviser ; and stated how happy and how safe he fdt when he re- 
flected that he lived in his neighbourhood. 

'* That was an astonishing cure you made of widow Duck's 
dropsy." 

** You may let go his right leg/' said the physician. 

'^And, though the foolish old woman did die, it was entirely 
because she placed herself under the care of that pretender. Dr. 
Philpots." 

''There wiH be no occasion for holding the patient's legs at aH." 

''Nay, Doctor, if you think they c^ht, I am submissive. I 
know when I am in good and discriminating hands. I should not 
trust myself this way to that Phil pots-* who, I am candidly informed, 
has no other authority for the M.D. he claps after his name, than an 
Aberdeen diploma." 

" I always thought so. There is not the least occasion for hold- 
ing the gentleman's arms — the fever is subsiding fast. There is np 
concassion of the brain, decidedly. I never heard a man speak 
more perUnently ia )&y life. It will be unnecessary to shave and 
blister." 

"Why, if you thought so— ' 

But the patient had found om the method of making the doctor 
diink with him ; and shortly after, they parted the best friends in 
the world, and Mr. Rubasore saved his tail, and remained, as yet, 
iiDshaved and unblistered. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

*' Dti tyrants* courts teach supple flattery ; 
Teach Jesuits, ihat haye travell'd far, to He ; 
Teach fire to bum, and winds to biow ; 
Teach restless fountains bow to flow; 
Teach the dull roclL, fix'd to abide ; 
Teach woman-lLiiMJl inconstancy and prMe. 
See, if your teaching them will osefbl profe ; 
Bat, prithee, teach me not to love. 

COWLIT. 

Bat Mr. Rubasore had, the next day, a more difficolt acooQUt to 
settle with Mr. Underdown. At the nmtiial explai>ation that ensued 
between the two, the late guardian discoyered, to his dismay, how 
his prospects had been ruined with his ward, and his character 
blasted with society. 

In prosecuting his projects of revenge a^inst the family of the 
Bacoissarts, he had concealed himself in the neighboarhood of their 
mansion for reasons that will hereafter appear. He them placed 
himself beyond the power of being communicated with by 8harpus, 
his attorney, who had duly sent him notice of the proceedings in 
chancery to his house, aiid to all his usual haunts. 

He had never dreamt that such active steps would be taken to 
frustrate his schemes. He saw himself at once dishonoured, and cast' 
oat of all social intercourse of those who knew htm. There w«re, 
perhaps, some few good points about this bad man's eharaoier, bat 
they were hard to bo discovered, and not very redeeming when 
fSoand. He certainly had a great deal of moral courage, thoufrh 
generally exerted in an immoral cause, and that fixity of purpose 
that, at length, wearies fortune into the granting of success. 

He bore himself up bravely against the cool contempt of Mr. Un- 
derdown, and the cuttingly manifested disdain of the ladies, who 
came to take a parting look at this very bad man. 

When he doggedly signified that he was well enough to be remo- 
ved, which was not till the following morning ; and as his charioi 
stood at the door, Mr. Undwdown said to him, without eith^ em- 
phasis or gesticulation, 

** When Sir Octavius and Captain Oliphant return, you will, of 
coarse, do your best to deprecate their personal vengeance. My 
duty is plain. You have committed a most unwarrantable trespass, 
after sun-set, upon the privacy of our grounds, and a severe and 
dastardly assault upon the heiress to the first estifte and the first 
family in the county." 

*' Tlie tigress struck bard/' said the man between hie leeib, 
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** It would not have been too hard had it .stridcen you to death. 
Thereis always an arm ready to avenge a Bacuissart.*' 

"Vipers all!" 

"Your pretence for searching for a malefactor, the name and 
description of whom you will not give ns, is a shallow, and, I fear, 
a false pretence. We would have assisted you in the searcli. But 
why take on yourself the office of constable ? But it is all a mean 
subterfuge. I shall immediately indict yon for the trespass and 
assault, and hold you to bail. You will expect a summons from 
the magistrates as soon as you arrive at your house. Your cha- 
racter is gone for ever; and, if that will but induce you to take 
yourself away from this neighbourhood, disgusting as the proceed- 
ings we must take against you are, we shall ultimately be thankful 
fory'^and rejoice in them." 

^'Have you finished? — is your venom expended? — Pampered 
parasite of this purse-proud family — mean and degraded as you 
are — even you shall shortly blush for it. I will bring them to the 
dregs of the earth — I will cover their name with the black pall of 
infa^my— when men hear it, they shall spit from them in disgust. 
Thif will I do, and instantly. For you, wild cat, with the arm of 
the tinker's leman, I will plant thistles and nightshade on your 
early grave." 

"Let me box the brute's ears.*' 

" And for you. Miss Rosa, I will ruin you by going to law with 
you for your fortune, and hope, finally, to break your heart by 
beggary, mortification, and insult ; all this will I surely do, or die in 
the attempt, — so help me God ! " 

Thus saying, he left the room, leaving his former ward not for 
removed from fits, Mr. Underdown deeply moved with pity and 
disgust, and Miss Bacuissart still more strongly urged to fling the 
fire-tongs, the handle of which she had been fondling for the last 
five minutes, at the insulting threatener's head. 

In the course of the day, Mr. Rubasore was compelled to make a 
very sorry display before a magistrate, and put in bail to answer for 
his appearance, to take his trial at the next county sessions, on the 
two separate charges of trespass and assault. 

As concealment now would have been useless, Mr. Rubasore, 
instead of lurking about the country, and lodging at humble farm- 
houses, where his person was unknown, now boldly took up his 
residence in his own mansion. There, as he denied himself to 
every one, he enjoyed the solitude that he wished; and, as the cap- 
ture of the spy and traitor by himself alone, would not now enable 
him to impose certain tyrannical terms upon the Bacuissart family, 
among which the restoration of his ward was to have been the most 
prominent, he set himself assiduously to work to make the capture 
publicly. 

To effect this, he provided himself with the assistance of two 
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athletic and discharged gamekeepers, of yery bad characters, and, 
haying, through some influence he possessed , got them sworn in 
among the London police, he was determined, with them, to scour 
eyery acre of ground for twenty miles around both Astell House 
and Trestletree-hall. The acerbity of his feelings towards the 
family of our hero was by no means softened when he read the 
aggrayated account that Mrs. Dredgely had forwarded to him of 
what she was pleased to term the abduction of Miss Belmont from 
her protection. She magnified her own resistance, and yilificd, in 
the choicest terms. Captain Oliphant and Mr. Underdown; and, as 
her powers of abuse were comprehensiye, she also condescended to 
include Peter Driyel in her maledictions. She thus hoped, by 
feeding one side of his heart with hate, shortly to occupy the other 
with loye for herself. To prepare that tough piece of tanned 
leather for the reception of the latter, she exhausted every term of 
devotion to his interests and person with which her powers of ora- 
tory supplied her. To all this, there were added a few hints as to 
the leyity of Miss Belmont*s general conduct, and every expression 
that she could remember that lady to have used that would at all 
tend to exasperate Mr. Rubasore. They made, by no means, a 
small vocabulary, comprising almost every word of contempt. 
Mr. Rubasore could not fully comprehend all this; he began, 
howeyer, to feel that his plump cousin had been mixed up in the ill- 
usage that he had himself received, and, therefore, she had some 
feelings in common, some sympathy with him. 

On opening the letters of the attorney, he found everything that 
Mrs. Dredgely had stated there fully corroborated, and much 
eloquence bestowed on the zeal and devotion of that prudent lady. 
He was rather startled at the enormous expenses in which he had 
involved himself, but, just now, he knew that it would be only a 
source of uneasiness to him to go into that vexatious item. So, 
determining to be magnificent, he gave way to all his better feel- 
ings, and impelled by them, he sat down and wrote the following 
letter to Mrs. Dredgely. 



^'Deab Madam and Cousin, 

*^ I thank you, with all the energies of a heart overflowing 
with gratitude, for the zeal that you have displayed in my interests, 
and though that zeal proved ineffectual to serve them, believe me, 
it is fully appreciated, it shall not go unrewarded. Of course, as 
I have been so shamefully deprived of my legal authority over 
Miss Belmont, your future residence at Jaspar-hall must be at 
your own risk and expense, for it is now competent to the present 
intrusive guardians of Miss Behnont id bring in a bill against you 
for board and lodging for every day which you regain where yon 
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are^^aad compel yoa to pay it also— and from the yindiothre iia« 
ture of these people, and the hate that they bear to me and miae, 
I have no doubt that they will do so. 

. '' As I find, by the letters of Mr. Sharpus, that yoa have boea 
paid for your services up to the very moment when my ward was 
taken from me, you have no further demand on me ; notwithstanding 
which, as you must remove immediately, and in testimony of what is 
due to your anxiety for my interests, I enclose you, with my prayers 
for your happiness, this half of a one pound note. No. 17,865 ; the 
pther half will be forwarded to you wherever you may be when 
you have rempved. This information you must convey to me by 
letter, post paid. Not that I object to paying the postage of a letter 
firom one so nearly related to me, but I may be from home at the 
lime when it may arrive, and the general orders of my establish*- 
ment are, never to receive a letter, the postage of which is not 
paid. I think that you had better again board with the asthmatic 
widow of the late tobacconist, in St. Bartholomew*s-close. The 
terms are not high, and the old lady will not probably last long; 
luid if you are duly attentive, you will have very reasonable hopes 
of a legacy. 

** My cousin and madam, your mention of coming here and 
keeping my house is preposterous. I never keep bouse; and, as 
i( is, I have much trouble to preserve my character in this calaoH 
i^ious neighbourhood. Miss Rosa is living at Trestletree-hall, with 
a parcel of ladies, and that oily serpent, Underdown. She looks, 
I am sorry to observe, in high health and very happy. Byft it 
won't last, madam, I tell you it won't last. 

^' You will excuse my having put you to the expense of the 
postage for this, as really, after every attempt, I have failed to gel 
4 frank* 

^^ Believe me to be, 

" Your loving relation, 

"Reubkit Rubasore.*' 

The munificent gift in this munificent letter, making it a double 
one^ cost the fair receiver — it having first to go to London, and 
then nearly to the Land*8-end — exactly five shillings. Mrs. Dredgely 
read it with the utmost surprise ; such a profundity of meanness even 
she c^ttld not comprehend. 

^'Let me see," said she, gnashing her teeth with rage, '^what 
will bo the ultimata value of this loving relation's bounty. As from 
hence I start not, and Rosa, I am sure, will not drive mo, the two 
letters that convey the two halves will cost me ten shillings; and 
ooiy single letter to acknowledge the receipt of tbo' firsi half, and 
n|y le^r of thanks for the second, will cost me- fi^e mora The 
8li«i^^:pl4 hiipjbi ! 4>>d I the nearest relatiTei that he: has lit ing, 
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excepting his heir, whom he hates worse than the thoughts of his 
own coffin. He to think of marrying Miss Rosa — marry him to 
the worms that are hungry for his dried-up carcass!'* 

Now this woman was a wicked woman, but her wickedness sprang 
from the weakness of her intellect. Had fortune treated her 
kindly, she would have acted her part in life worthily. She loved 
happiness for herself, and loved to promote h iii others ; but she 
could not stand the temptations that want and poverty flung in 
her path ; she had been too delicately nurtured. People of this 
weak-minded description, though they love nothing strongly but 
their own welfare, always hate those who interfere with and mar 
ft most potently. Mrs. Dredgely, just now, found herself in this 
predicament of detestation towards Mr. Rubasore. She recorded 
her everlasting hate to him tn an impious prayer. She w^ent dowtt 
upon her knees, and she prayed to the Disposer of ali blessings, 
that ** she might speedily marry this man in order to be a curse to 
him; that she might live to make him swallow his insulting gift; 
that she might administer it to him on his death-bed, in his medi- 
cine, or in his gruel; and then, telling him of it, hasten the death 
of the miser." 

Having prayed to this effect, she carefully put by the part of 
the note and wrote to him, whom she looked upon as her 
fatore hasband, a letter full of humility, submission, gratitude, and 
cajolery. The bait took ; he pronounced her to be the most ex- 
emplary of women, and began fervently to wish that she had 
Rosa's fortune, in order that she might possess herself of Rosa's 
place in his house and — I suppose we must call it — ^heart, 

Mrs. Dredgely was not deceived in her speculattons. Miss Bel^ 
mont, with the full concurrence of .Mr. Underdown, wrote to her 
ttK>st kindly, requesting her to remain at Xaspar-hall so long as 
it sailed her convenience, and by no means to stint herself of any 
of the luxuries to which she had been accustomed, and to consider 
herself as entitfed to receive until she, Rosa, had attained her ma- 
jority, the usual stipend that, as her gouvemantCy she had been 
aocuscomed to enjoy. 

There was balm in all this to her wounded pride, and an anti- 
dote to her fears of the asthmatic widow, the miserable fere, the 
low associations, and the confined atmosphere of St. fiartholo- 
Biew's-close. For all this, she sent a much less fk^r^ letter of 
thanks than was that which she returned for Mr. Rnbasore's pittfot 
gift and ^shabby selfishness of conduct. In her letter to Miss Bel- 
mont, Rer language was simple, quiet, and to the purpose. In her 
tpistle to her relation, every sentence was strained to express the 
most unbounded love, the most exhaustiess gratitude, and the most 
anqcmlified subserviency. When people read letters, let them 
think on Mrs. Dredgely's correspondence. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

*' And if the glorious saints cease not to linow 
Their wretched Iriends who light with life iieiow^ 
With me thy spirit ever shall abide, 
Only more pure and rarified.** 

Old Por. 

On the eyening of the day in which Mr« Rnbasore was held to 
bail, an unnsual gloom brooded over the party at Trestletree- 
hall ; and, though it consisted of five generally lively ladies, their 
tacitarnity woald not have disgraced a Quakers* meeting. 

A mystery of an unpleasant nature is usually as favourable to 
silence, as a wonder is to talkativeness. Mr. Rubasore had been 
permitted to remain in the error of believing that the blow that 
had stunned him was inflicted by the hand of Rebecca ; and the 
TJgour of that hand he imputed to the robust and out-of-doors 
life that she had been, so unfemininely, permitted to lead. All the 
servants remained nearly in the same error as was Mr. Rubasore ; 
but they, when they made their appearance, having seen her stand- 
ing over him, with a dagger in her hand, imagined that she had 
struck him on the head with its hilt. 

Mr. Underdown had hitherto forborne questioning the headstrong 
young lady, as he well knew, by long experience, that the least as- 
sumption of authority, on his part, would annihilate the little that 
he really possessed over her. This first event of the real ro- 
mance of life — ^at least of a sort approaching to the terrible — had 
completely demonstrated how little of a heroine Miss Relmont was. 
There had been a succession of tremors all day ; and her frequent 
attempts at mirth were either whimsically lugubrious, or aaually 
hysterical. 

On the contrary, Rebecca was unusually sedate and composed. 
Seated,^ she sate more erect: walking, her carriage was almost 
queenly. She, too, had been unusually silent throughout the day; 
and the f<ew remarks that she had made were peculiarly sensible, 
laconic, and to the point. Her judgment was evidently working 
upon those events, which all the other ladies had subjected to the 
ordeal of thehr imaginations. 

Her aunt Matilda was childishly anxious to know where Rebecca 
had put the dagger, and if there was any blood on it. Rebecca 
begged to satisfy her on both points : firstly, that it was safe : and, 
secondly, as for as she knew, that it was guiltless of human or any 
other blood. 

But where did she get it? How came she by it? 
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That sbo waft endeayouring to discover. 

''Let us have music/' said Mr. Underdown. 

Music was attempted ; and the attempt proved that Miss Oliphant, 
** for that night only," as they say in the play-bills, sang out of 
tone ; and that if she, also for that night only, played detestably 
upon the guitar, she acquitted herself still worse upon the harp. 
Rebecca looked upon all these attempts with something not very 
distant from a dignified contempt. 

Rosa, half in tears, left the harp, and came and seated herself 
near Rebecca. 

** I never played worse," said she. 

'' My dear Rosa, you played miserably indeed." 

** The instrument is shockingly out of tune." 

''No, no; I will not have my harp thus slandered. It is you 
that are unstrung. Let me convince you. I will play over to you 
the last lesson that you taught me. As my good papa says, ' Mark 
ye me ! ' and then blame the tone of my harp if you can." 

She rose, and played the simple air. It was certainly but a be- 
ginner's lesson ; but it was executed with a firm touch, and an ex- 
quisite judgment. The company were astonished. 

" I have vindicated my poor harp," said she, in an equable 
voice, as she placed herself again near Miss Relmont. 

" And yourself, too," said the latter, drawing more closely to 
her, "as a complete heroine; and last night you fought for your 
life with a ruffian." 

" Not exactly, my Rosa. Bat dare you," she continued, in a 
whisper, and fondly leaning upon her shoulder; " dare you, Rosa, 
when the family have retired, go with me, and search in the pre- 
serve for that ruffian." 

The intrepid proposition almost overpowered Miss Belmont. 
She clasped Rebecca round the neck, and kissed her passionately^ 

" yes; I will go with you," said she ; " but, Rebecca, it will kill 
me. 

She uttered these words so loudly, that they were partly over- 
heard by Mr. Underdown. 

"Go! go where? — what's all this talking about killing, girls?" 
said he, rather hastily for him. 

" Oh," said Rebecca, " I only invited Rosa to go with me, and 
look for a ghost. As she thinks it will kill her, I retract my invita- 
tion. Are there ghosts, dear Mr. Underdown?" she continued, 
with her sweetest smile; and, when she chose, Rebecca could smile 
sweetly indeed. 

"If we had Captain Dribble here," (meaning, gentle reader, my 
humble self,) " he would tell you that he had positively seen one. 
For myself, candidly, I would not believe that I saw a ghost, if one 
actually stood before my eyes, and I viewed it as distinctly as I 
view you. I would rather believe that my own nervous system was 
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disordered, than that the natural and beahhfdl ehain of eause and 
effect was destroyed, in order to produce a miracle. It is agarnst 
the laws of nature, that the forms, or rather the effigies, of the 
dead should arise ; or that the sensations, to which the sight of the 
living give rise, should appear before us, where the Uving are not 
Now these pretended ghosts have but seldom any adequate cause, 
frequently none at all, for their appearance. And do you not per-* 
ceive, my dear ladies, that a miracle is a blot upon, an irregularity 
in the glorious scheme of the Omniscient; an after-thought— na 
something to be amended or provided for, that was not foreseen. 
What, think you, could justify such an extreme measure as a mi- 
racle ? The finding a pot of money ; the assuring of a friend that 
his friend is dead; or that the living one would not survive — ^if it 
were necessary these things should be known, the knowledge of 
ihem would have been provided for by Him in whose hands is pro- 
vidence — provided for by natural causes. No, no, my sweet ladies, 
there are no ghosts, believe me, but what we make of ourselves, as 
we have been doing to-night, by banishing from ourselves all hi- 
larity and good spirits. Come, now for a game at romps; and let 
us be ghosts no more.*' 

But this playful attempt did not answer ; none moved from their 
places. It is true, the good man rose ; but, seeing how lUtle he 
was seconded, he quietly reseated himself. 

" 1 do most heartily wish there were ghosts," said Rebecca, very 
deliberately. A ghost of a shriek attended this avowal, from more 
than one of the company. 

" Why, my beloved child ? It is a strange wish,'* said Mr. Un- 
derdown. 

''Because I suppose it would be nothing wrong in a ghost to in- 
stigate to crime." 

'' The question is too subtle for me to answer. I must first 
know the nature of a ghost, by what laws it is governed, and to 
whom it is amenable. As no one will ever be able to answer my 
question, so shall I never be able to answer yours. However, 
I have taken care that if bolts and bars and locks and chains 
can keep out evil spirits, you are quite safe from any intrusion, 
for I have had all the fastenings of the doors and windows 
doubled." 

The ladies thanked him, all but Rebecca. She, however, ex- 
pressed no disapprobation. She shortly after rose, and said — 

** Well, Mr. Underdown, even you must allow that the most 
unyielding scepticism cannot prevent ghosts of all descriptions 
from entering into the region of dreams. Thither will I go, and 
seek for some; so a good night to you all." 

'^Hqw Rebecca is altered T' exclaimed Miss Matilda, wilb a 
shudder. 
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As Rebecca kistf^d Mr. Underdown, in his turn— t habit that she did 
not seem at all incliued to relinquish-^he whispered into her ear— 

** Won*i my dear Becky tell me to-morroir the history of th0 
poigaard?'' 

** I will conceal nothing from you, my more than father ; but 
be not over-aniious. I have almost nothing to reveal. God bless 
you I" 

** And you too, my beloved child." 

Shortly after, the rest of the party broke up, and each retired to 
Off her respective sleeping apartment. 



CHAPTER XXXIir. 

** Lore, In her sunny eyes does baskfng play, 
LOTC walks Ibe pleasant maies of ber hair, 
LoTe does on both her Ups for ever stray. 
And sows and reaps a thousand kisses lliere 
Her heart is Love's chaste altar.** 

Old Pokb. 

It was nearly midnight, and the extensive buildings that consti- 
tuted Trestietree-hall lay in alternate light and shadow ; for the 
oioon was looking down upon it, in all her splendour, from her 
loftiest stance in the heavens. Wherever her beams nnintcrrup- 
tedly revelled, there objects could be distinctly discerned, even at 
a considerable distance. Rebecca had neither retired to her bed, 
nor made any preparations for it. She was in her full dinner-dress, 
not dressed as was lately her wont, in the hoydenish style of that 
of an overgrown child, but elaborately, as a young lady of rank and 
wealth, and &st approaching womanhood, should be. Though she 
was always lovely, refinement seemed to have thrown the last touch- 
teg grace over her. So improved was she, that her own father 
would not have known her, had her face been turned from him. 

The thought that haunted her like an evil demon, and made her 
regardless of rest, was that of the wild and desperate-looking tall 
young man, who had so supernaturally obeyed ber will, and thrusl 
die instrument of death into her hand. That he was still hovering 
about the grounds was hor strong presentiment; and, had not her 
pride quelled the rising idea, she had felt that, by some mysterious 
chain, his fiate was linked with hers. 

I have before said, that she had retired to her room at an early 
hour. Now this room was on what is usually called the irst floor, 
9nd looked over the lawn at the back of the mansion. To every 
window on this floor, there was a light, but tolerably capacioas, iroa^ 
Mitoft]^ Rebtoea's ^snadow was nearly hi the «SDara ef Aer rest. 
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knd commanded a complete view of the moonlit lawn and the tufts 
of trees that ornamented the park beyond it. To the right lay the 
thick preserve of which we have lately spoken. 

To resume : it was nearly midnight, and Rebecca was sitting at a 
small ormolu table, with the naked dagger before her — ^now strain- 
ing her eyes upon the landscape, now attentively examining the 
blade that gleamed in the moonbeam before her — making altogether 
as pretty a Radcliffean picture as any reader of romance might 
wish. As she was thus employed, she heard three or four faint 
knocks at the door of the chamber. Rebecca was surprised, but not 
the least unnerved. She sprang upon her feet, and, taking the 
weapon in her hand, exclaimed almost audibly, ** Surely this in- 
truder dare not invade the house ; however, he has himself armed 
me against him." As there were two wax candles burning before 
her looking-glass at her toilet, and the moonlight was also pouring 
all its effulgence in at the window, the room was well illuminated. 

To the demand of who knocked, she immediately recognised 
the voice of Rosa ; the door was instantly opened, the dagger flash- 
ed in Miss Relmont's eyes, and the next moment she lay almost 
insensible in the arms of her friend. 

At length, when she was a little revived, she exclaimed, '* Dear, 
dear Rebecca, this is too horrible ! " 

** What is too horrible, my poor trembling friend ? I think that 
my room looks very light and comfortable, even elegant." 

** Rut to see you, Rosa, at midnight, standing with a dreadful 
dagger in your band." 

'' O, fancy it a carving-knife t Look at it — handle it ; it is neither 
so large, and, with the etception of the point, not by any means so 
'Sharp, as that very necessary instrument for dining. Gome, come, 
this is silly." 

* * But all this seems to me like a beginning of one of those wonder- 
ful tales of horror that I once was so fond of reading, and in which, 
when I was foolish, I so often sighed to act. Now it is coming on 
really, I am dying with terror. Weak creature that I am, ever to 
have supposed that I was a heroine." 

'* I never read a book of the sort, Rosa, and there is nothing 
wonderful going forward, but, I fear me greatly, something very 
distressing. I have not a bit of the heroine in me ; I hate all dis* 
play; I wish only to do right, and extend what good I can to all 
that suffer. Much out-door exercise, a robust constitution, and, 
perhaps, something of the intrepidity that I inherit from my fother, 
have given me that strength of nerve that enables me to look upon 
events in the common-sense point of view. my Rosa, let me teach 
you to do the same! It will be some, and, believe me, no small 
return for all that you are teaching me ; and then, what a dear, what 
a useful friend you might be to me I " 

Miss Behttont^ much re-assured, promised everything, and then 
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Rebecca related to her all that had passed in the preserve^ which, 
till that momeoty she had kept entirely to herself. This short nar- 
rative was a sore trial to Miss Belmont's new-born fortitude, but 
she seemed to derive strength of mind from clinging the more 
closely to our termagant. 

** Now you perceive, Rosa, how rapidly events are crowding on. 
The man who saved me from the dastard violence of that fellow 
Rabasore— that blow shall be washed away in blood — ^What have 
I said ? God forgive me I I pardon the indignity — I do pardon it ; 
yet when I remember it, it makes me less than woman — ^but I forr- 
give it, from the very heart that aches at it, for it is my glory, Rosa, 
wild as I am thought, to live by the laws, not of chivalry, but by 
those of Christianity." 

** It was a coward's blow, but it was well and promptly avenged." 

** You see the deep blue stain of it is on my forehead still; 
surely I may rejoice that the man was cleverly struck to the earth." 

" You may ; who, think you, was he? " 

'^ Ay, dear Rosa, that is the great tormenting question. It could* 
not have been Augustus, because the sepulchral sea gives not up 
its dead before the monumental marble, or the deep grave of the. 
churchyard." 

•' Do not talk so,— my Rebecca." 

'^Why not? accustom yourself to view the depth and the breadth 
of those things, and you will find them but little when measured 
against our own immortality. Dear, good Underdown taught me 
this. Learn also to be familiar with these thoughts, and yow 
mind will through them grow strong. It could not have been Au- 
gustus, for he was very beautfful to look upon, and his face always 
oval — ^now, the features of this man were long and haggard, and 
his face disfigured with much hair. It could not have been Augus- 
tus, for this man counselled me to murder. no, no, no ! it could 
not have been Augustus, for Rubasore says that the person whom 
he was hunting had been guilty of some dreadful crime — and, 
that the man that rescued me is the fugitive from justice, is too 
apparent." 

* * Do you really think so ? " 

** There can be no doubt of it. Rosa, every good feeling of my 
heart prompts me to believe well of the outcast. I have great joy 
and hope of him, from the persecution of Rubasore — he could not 
be very bad, and have that man his enemy." 

** How I detest that Reuben Rubasore! " 

"Yet, Rosa, listen to me with all your deepest love. Yester- 
night, he, the flier from the laws, spoke one word to me — the tone 
— there was at once rapture and misery to me in the tone of it-s- 
it was so like to that of him who is in heaven." 

"Of Augustus?" 

" Of that very saint." 
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''Were there any doabts of hb actual death?" 

''None, save what the most insane love prompted. He eri- 
dently» whoever he may be, looks to me for protection^ and knovrs 
well every peculiarity of these grounds. At first, I thought it was 
that mad little Daniel Danvers, who had got in some scrape, and, 
leaving his ship, fled to me for protection — ^that Danvers, who, I 
told you before, deserted to bring to his mother that last sad letter 
o( poor Augustus." 

''Yea, yes; it was he — I am sure of it. I like that little fellow 
amaeini^y — let us find him out, and conceal him. We'll make your 
fiither set everything right for him — ^won't we?" 

** Gbod girl ! But I must undeceive you. Had it been he, who 
should have dared to harm one hair of his head ? Alas, alas ! it was 
not he — for I have again seen the fugitive to-night — he has spoken 
to me*' 

** Gracious heavens ! May God give us strength to do right ! " 

"Amen, amen I And this, my Rosa, was ihe manner of it. This 
blow upon my forehead gave me an intolerable head-ache — of that 
I scorned to complain — but my mind was also much disturbed, and, 
to confess the truth, I rather expected something of the sort. So I 
sate at the window and watched the dark foliage of that preserve ; 
I did not watch in vain. Emerging by a wicket that is known but 
to a few even of our establishment, the same tall man strode over 
the lawn, and came and placed himself directly under the balcony 
of this window. Yes, I trembled ! At every step, his distant feet, 
though I heard not his tread, seemed to knock distinctly at my heart. 
I moved not — I spoke not — my eyes seemed bursting with the in** 
tensity of my wish to behold him. It was not the person of Au- 
gustus." 

''Go on, or I shall die, for lean scarcely breathe." 

"It was not the person of Augustus— but it was, Rosa, it was — 
his voice. I hesitated no more. Had that man appeared to me 
ironed as the malefactor, there was a charm in the tone of that voice 
that would have made me greet him — even on the scaffold." 

" 0, what said he ? " 

" He called me gently by my name; he merely said, ' Rebecca.' 
I rushed into the balcony — I stood confessed before him — I looked 
down upon him in amazement. I was so bewildered that the dark- 
brown man beneath me should so have possessed himself with the 
voice of Augustus, that I could not speak. He surveyed me for a 
moment, and then exclaimed in the bitterest anguish, ' Wretch that 
I am, it is not she. Lady, betray me not.' In these words, I re- 
cognised the voice of Augustus no more. Yet even then would I 
have spoken to assure him that he was not deceived in me ; to thank 
him for his gallant rescue ; but the barking of the house^mastiff^ 
and the rattling of his chain, scared him away ; he fled to the mid- 
dle of the lawn, and sank down upon the grass* Come to the win* 
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dov, Rosa, h^ 'is tliere — in the aftermath. Yoa see there the dark 
spot, where the moonlight breaks — he tore his hair as he rushed 
from me— he is evidently ill. The earth is cold, and mark you, 
how plentifully the dews are falling — perhaps he is starving I my 
God, so near to us, Rosa, so near, and we cannot help him; help 
him who resented, who avenged the insulting blow — him who caa 
speak like dear Augustus ! " 

'* But we will, Rebecca ; I feel very strong now. Let us call Mr, 
Underdown. Let us advise with him.'' 

^'0 no, no, no, he is a man too just and upright. Were it his 
own father that came under the ban of the law> he would give him 

Op. 

" Could you trust no servant? " 

*^ None ; there is a reward of one hundred pounds offered for his 
apprehension. We are not thief-takers. What shall we do? Must 
we see the man perish there before our eyes? " 

" It would be too horrible ; and if, by some miracle, it really 
-were Augustus ! Remember, Rebecca, that you have so changed 
that this person, whose intention, it is evident, is to throw himself 
on your protection, knew you not again. What change might not 
time and suffering have worked upon your Augustus? " 

^* For the first time I feel faint, Rosa. Were he deeply dyed in 
murder, as was Cain, I will converse with him — ^I will know all — 
the worst. Rosa, support me through this trial. Go into the bal-» 
cony, and wave your handkerchief. Sleep there he cannot ; and 
sorely he is not yet dead." 

In the torture of suspense, Rebecca seated herself at the window 
within the room, whilst her friend, half-terror, half-joy at the ex- 
citement of the adventure, stood forth at the balcony, and placing 
herself in an attitude, perhaps a little studied, commenced waving 
to and fro her white handkerchief. It was very fortunate that all 
the rest of the household were buried in the deepest repose. This 
graceful exercise may,, despite of the interesting attitudes that it 
affords, grow, in time, tedious, provided that it produces no effect. 
Miss Relmont had almost tired of it, and was on the point of leaving 
it off, at least for a space, when the man rose partly up, and waving 
his band backwards and forwards several tines, again dropped 
down nearly out of sight." 

" He mistrusts us, Rosa, " said Rebecca, who had anxiously 
watched the proceedings, '* but you must persevere." She did so ; 
and, with a hesitating step, the long and strenuously -invited gen-* 
tieman, with a gait of the most becoming diffidence, approached. 
Rosa's fears increased as he gradually decreased his distance from 
the balcony, and, when he had arrived directly under it, she fairly 
retreated within the room. 

Rebecca had, as yet, proved herself equal to any emergency. 
She trembled ; but, taking her friend by the band^ led her with bef 
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outside the windoiir* A low and foltering voice dtMed firom be- 
low — 

*' Ladies, you will not betray me.*' 

** Assuredly not, stranger/' said Rebecca, in a low tone* 

<' I bless your voice. Is it not Rebecca Bacuissart who speaks to 
me?" 

** It is. To whom am I speaking ? Your voice sounds strangdy 
io me, yet your person I know not." 

*' I bring you news from Augustus Astell." 

** You are Augustus ! " This was said in the most unnatural voice 
that could assail the ear : it sounded like a far-off echo. 

*^ Lady, I am a proclaimed traitor, and men have sworn to me as 
a murderer ? Could Augustus be such ? " 

** Never ; but why stand you trembling there ? What happiness 
it would now be for mo to shriek i Come to me — come to my arms 
— ^my beloved ! Augustus, you must be very cold." 

** I am weak, and cannot. Look down upon me, Rebecca, and 
let me draw life and strength from your countenance. Now again 
I see my long-lost sister— m^ love ! Believe me, I am very happy ; 
they may take me now. JDolt tliat 1 was not to know you, but 
your dress deceived me." 

** These are idle words, Augustus. Mock me not — ^I cannot speak 
for tears — ^I will hear nothing from you but what yon murmur on 
my bosom. Think you, Augustus, that I can see or hear or do 
anything, until you have embraced me. Come, come I " 

And she here, with ettended arms, leaned so far over the rail- 
ing, that, had it not been for the sustaining of Rosa, she would 
have fallen into his. 

''What will become of me?" said the despairing youth. '^I 
3im encompassed on every side. All wickedness is arrayed against 
me, and I am beset around by perjurers. Where, Rebecca, where 
shall Ifind an asylum?" 

''Hush, Augustus 1 1 am powerful, all powerful, in my love to 
you; I will protect you. But speak lower, for your life. Hah! 
there is the baying of that unlucky dog." 

** I will go and silence him in a moment." 

'* You shall not leave me, Augustus ; no, no, let him bay on. 
Lift up your hand, dearest, let me but touch the end of youY finger. 
Miserable me, I cannot reach it ! Ah, Rosa, cannot you assist me, 
with your great learning, to get this true knight into his lady's 
chamber. There is no harm in it — ^Rebecca tells you so ; for have 
we not been betrothed, my Augustus, even when we were little 
ones ? Who that knew me did not call me your little wife ? " 

** Were I to live a thousand years, none other would I call by 
that name." 

^* You hear how faithful he is, Rosa, and yet you assist him not ; 
he will be taken— my God, he will be taken I '' 
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The barking of the dog became now so incessant and so load, 
that every moment it might be expected that some of the house- 
hold would be alarmed. In fact, many of them were ; but none 
chose to make the first move to inquire into the cause. Augustus 
Astell now, with a swift pace, went near the part of the premises 
where the dog was tied up, and, by a few words, pacified him. The 
terror of the ladies, during his short absence, was extreme; he 
returned, however, almost immediately. 

** My dear Becky, the dog knew me, and, like you, is faithful to 
me. 

** The animal is worthier than I. Alas ! I am only faithful to you ; 
I knew you not." 

*^ Come, come, you must not welcome your poor wanderer with 
self-reproaches. How is my dear mother ? " 

** Well, why well. Let us now only talk of ourselves. Rosa, you 
are my dear friend ; and Augustus is there still, in the cold and un- 
wholesome moonlight." 

*^ I have read," said Rosa, ** in the history of the loves of Ros- 
waldina and the knight of the silver scales, that, after his clandestine 
espousals with that lady, she would tie large knots in the bridal 
sheets, and, lowering them down from the turret window '* 

** Silly, silly girl, and to lose all this time." 

In a few minutes, by means somewhat similar Augustus was in the 
bed-room, and Rebecca, almost mad with joy, in his arms. 

Now, I know that the whole of these proceedings were dreadfully 
improper. They ought to be stigmatised with the severest censure 
that ever tipped with bitterness the tongue of virtuous virgin who 
has passed the wane ; yet, what is the most singular, 19, that this 
glaring impropriety, which ought, so naturally, to horrify the rest 
of the world, never appeared to the perpetrators of it any impro- 
priety at all. The ladies thought only of saving a person, in whonr 
they took a profound interest, from the ignominy of a public prison, 
an arraignment for treason and murder, and, perhaps, an unjust 
condemnation to death. All these dangers might not really exist ; 
but, as they fully believed that they did, they acted thus improperly 
— and could not help it. I really don't know whether their conduct 
ought to be imitated or not; being so old a man, I am past being 
able to judge of these nice distinctions. 

A man cannot wholly live upon caresses ; the attempt so to do 
would be almost as unpleasant as to be obliged to live wholly without 
them. After many expressions of his devoted gratitude, both to 
God and to the ladies, Rebecca in particular, and protestations of 
never-dying affection to his little wife, Augustus did not hesitate to 
confess that he was nearly famished and very tired. Rosa was sent 
down to perform the unromantic office of plundering the pantry and 
filching the vine from the decanters on the side-board^ all of whidi 

18 
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slie 4i4 as naturally aod a^ cleyerly as if she bad beep hQx\k to the 
office. 

There was but little said about the missing provisions next morn- 
iog, as, in the negligent economy of Trestletree-hall, similar oc- 
currences were not unfrequent. 

Great was the pleasure of these rash ladies at beholding that 
hungry young nobleman satisfy his very plebeian appetite, having 
done which, he gave such unequivocal symptoms of sleepiness, that, 
after an ardent exchange of blessings, the ladies abandoned the 
bed and the room to the wearied gentleman, and Rebecca went and 
slept — a very, very happy girl — with her Rosa, who was almost as 
happy, but a little surprised at the homeliness of the appearance of 
the much-praised Augustus. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

*^ 60, bid Uie needle hit dear north foiwke, 

To whicbf witti trembling reTcrence, it dotb beocl; 
Go, bid the stones a joamey upward take. 

Go bid th* ambitious flames no more ascend t 
And when ^ese false to their own motions pro?e, 
Then 8)iail I cease, thee, thee alone, to lore." 

COTftST. 

At the earliest dawn Rebecca was up and dressed, and u^nj 
were the kind caresses that she had to bestow upon her companion, 
ere she could imparl that wakefulness to her which was necessary to 
bring to the conferrace they had to hold, upon what was next to 
be done with the wanderer imprisoned in the bed-room. 

The young heiress was all activity and energy; whilst Miss Rel- 
mont's morning reflections told her that they had committed a very 
rash step, and one that would go far to compromise their, reputations. 
For Rebecca's sake, she repented not of what they had done; yet 
the alarm that pervaded her, having thrown a benumbing influence 
over her faoalties, made her incapable of advising, and action irk- 
some to her. Her only wish, now, was to. share the responsibility 
with Mr. Underdown, or, at least, with either of the elder ladies of 
the household, Mrs. Oliphant, or her not exceedingly wise sister, 
Miss Matilda Bacuissari. To neither of these propositions would 
her friend listen for a moment. 

However, the bird in the cage must not only be concealed ^ec- 
tually, but also fed. This was an embarrassing dilemma ; but if 
young ladies will lodi young gentlemen up in their bed-rooms, they 
muse not suppose that they are making a bed of roses for themselves. 

Eight o'clodL had arrived, and the family were all astir, and yet 
liotbing was concluded upon, 
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. ** You must go and see, my Rosebud, if dear Augustus be awake. 
You know it won't do for me to be seen knocking at the outside of 
my own bed-room door, whilst I am supposed to be comfortably 
within." 

'^I should think not/' said Rosa, taking the key, for they had 
turned the lock upon him. ^' Well, and if his lordship is awake, 
what shall I say to him?*' 

'^Unlock the door quietly, give him my love and the key, and 
tell him we will bring him up breakfast directly.' 

''I am curious to know how, my dear Becky." 

'^ that's to be thought of. We'll manage it, no doubt." 

Miss Belmont went to the room door, and returned with looks of 
dismay. 

** What in heaven has happened, Rosa ? " 

* * Happened ! The young man is snoring like a band of ill-played 
kettle-drums, and nothing less than a sledge-hammer will awaken 
him. I have already knocked the skin off my knuckles. Do all 
men make this horrid noise when they sleep ? Heigho I Positively, 
my dear, he will alarm the house." 

** Rosa, you are quite disagreeable this morning. Sweet, gentle 
Augustus ! What a severe cold in the head he must have ! " 

''At all events, he cannot have a very guilty conscience. He 
should be made captain of the seven snorers — I beg pardon — 
sleepers." 

''Ah, you may say anything, Rosa, if you will but assist us." 

"Well, my little blue-eyed sapience, what would you have me 
do?" 

"Rosa, you must feign sickness; you must keep your room — 
you must even go to bed again ; but you must be afBicted with a 
craving, a tremendous appetite — a longing for beefsteaks and pots 
of cofFee. It will be my duty to breakfast with you — ^I am myself 
excessively hungry. Go to bed — ^there's a love. I will go down 
and report how ill you are." 

"I will do it — ^yes — certainly; but only remember what a bad 
actress I am. Do let us make Mr. Underdown a party to all this ; 
or else I may have to keep my bed for a week, and my reputation 
for an intolerable eater the rest of my life. Is this Augustus of 
yours as great at swallowing as he is at snoring? " 

" Come, Rosa, my dearest, to bed with you." 

" And the sun shining so brightly I " 

Rebecca descended, and joined the rest of the family in the 
breakfast-parlour. Contrary to her custom of bursting in and 
running round with a face of joy to salute every one, she attempted 
to mask her emotion by astateliness of deportment and a constrained 
politeness, not quite natural to her. She looked scrutinisingly into 
every face; but the examination did not add to her sources of alarm» 
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The countenance of the 4>erson whom she most feared betrayed 
unusual pleasure and satisfaction. 

After the usual salutations had been exchanged, Mr. Underdown 
said kindly to Rebecca, ''My beauty, this is the first time that you 
are last." 

Peter Drivel, who was just then in attendance, pricked up his ears 
like an old charger at the sound of the trumpet ; however, be bad 
the discretion to clap his hand upon his mouth, and thus stop the 
utterance of his absurdity. that punsters had more of Peters 
wisdom ! 

''Did you hear the deep baying of Carlo last night, Rebecca? 
Your window looks out upon the lawn.*' 

"I sleep soundly," was the scarcely articulate reply, the carna- 
tion of her face exceeding the brilliancy of the damask-^rose. 

"I can easily believe you/ Rebecca, for, when I passed your 
room-door, not a quarter of an hour ago, I heard some of the 
roost unsophisticated snoring that ever chorussed sleep. But where, 
my dear, is Rosa? Does she sleep soundly too? " 

This last question afforded Rebecca a little relief ; for, before, 
she felt so confused, that she could not very well tell whether it 
were herself or the room that was turning round. She believed 
that one or the other was spinning like a teetotum. 

"I am very sorry to tell you that Rosa is very much indisposed, 
and, after rising this morning, I compelled her to goto bed again. 
I have promised to breakfast and spend the rest of the day with 
her." 

At this announcement, the rest of the ladies were ready clamo- 
rously to rush up-stairs, in order to administer to the patient 
quiet and consolation. This Rebecca opposed, saying that she was 
sure that, just now. Miss Belmont would prefer being left alone. 

Mr. Underdown said very drily — ^and Rebecca thought rather 
suspiciously — that "he was sure she would ;" and thus, influenced 
by his authority, the ladies resumed their seats. He then quietly 
asked them if they had heard the news. This excited their utmost 
attention. He then read a letter from the old Commodore, dated 
from town, in which he said that he was sorry that he should be 
detained, perhaps for another week, on very important private bu- 
siness. He sent his love and his blessing to Rebecca — indeed, it 
was a very charming and peace-breathing letter, considering who was 
its writer. Mr. Underdown, however, did not read the whole of 
it. Then there were the official accounts of his recent splendid 
victory to be read, and the various comments to be made and listened 
to upon it; so that a full half-hour was consumed, and poor Miss 
Belmont left, as Peter would have said, embedded in suspense and 
anxiety. 

Poor Rebecca was the only person present who seemed not fully 
to enter ioto the triumphant feelings of the rest of the party ; and, 
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when Mrs. OHphant exclaimed, ''How happy must now be my 
brother Octavius!" she sighed and said, ''Would to heaven he 
were here! I could make him happier than could a thousand vie* 
lories." 

" Hey day ! " cried out Mr. Underdown, "our heroine speaks in 
parables. Becky, Becky, it is a dangerous style of talking. Re- 
becca, look at your linnet; we should never neglect or endanger our 
captives — especially when they are willing ones.'' 

The poor girl trembled from head to foot, as she went to tend 
her bird ; and, though she did not say so, she thought that her re- 
prover could himself speak in mysteries tremendously. Could he 
suspect anything? she asked herself, and grew sick at heart at the 
question. 

Whilst the rest of the company were nearly wild with joy, at the 
news that they had just heard, and with the hopes of seeing their 
relatives. Sir Octavius and Captain Oliphant, Rebecca sate silent,, 
perplexed, and absent. She appeared to have lost her consciousness 
of everything around her; she did not even see the mingled glances 
of pity and approval that Mr. Underdown, from time to time, cast 
upon her. At length, he ordered a most substantial breakfast (o be 
prepared, and taken up to the sick lady's room ; saying, to the as- 
tonishment of every one, that he would take the opportunity of 
himself paying her a visit, if Miss Belmont had no objection. This 
certainly aroused Rebecca; but she was mute with alarm. 

" Go, my dear Rebecca, and give my regards and compliments 
to Miss Belmont ; and tell her, that if she does not object to an 
old man like myself, who has also had much practice in medicine, 
visiting her, as her physician, I will do myself the honour to pre* 
scribe for her, until we get other and better advice. Go, and re- 
turn to me immediately. Rebecca, mark me — ^the case may be 
dangerous.** 

Roused by the last word, she flew up into Rosa's room, who, 
hearing somebody coming up-stairs, tumbled into her bed as 
quickly as she could, with her clothes on. When the almost breath- 
less Rebecca had delivered Mr. Underdown's message. Miss Bel* 
Diont was almost convulsed with laughter. 

" Anything in the world that I can do for you, I will. But how, 
in the name of all that's difficult, am I to look pale and ugly 7 And 
your lover locked up in the next room, too. There — ^thick as are 
the party walls, I vow and declare I think J hear him snoring still. 
Really, this is too ridiculous." 

" Do not thus sport with my misery. Betray us both — ^but do not 
mock us." 

"My sweet child, I will not. Send up my doctor-guardian. I 
will turn my face to the wall, and look as pale and with as little 
life in me, as a boiled parsnip — if I can. Now, go down,'and bring 
the good man up." 
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She returned, afterwards, with Mr. Uoderdown and an exceed- 
ingly substantially furnished breakfast-tray. The servant who bore 
it was ordered to remain. During all this time, Rebecca, with her 
eyes filled with tears, looked most imploringly and inquiringly into 
the iace of the quiet gentleman ; and every moment the words, 
** You know all?" trembled upon her lips. 

If Mr. Underdown knew or suspected anything, he kept his se- 
cret and his gravity admirably. He approached the bed of the 
supposed patient with due decorum. He hemmed, as a physician 
should hem who is overflowing with too much wisdom : he took 
the wrist, and counted the pulsations, by the means of his repeater, 
with the earnestness of the most profound attention. He then 
sighed, and shook his head most ominously. 

''Ah!" said he, ''a galloping pulse. I know the symptoms— 
you need not speak. Now, dear Miss Belmont, I prescribe for you 
the most perfect quiet. I know the disease well — ^it is very com- 
mon in the West Indies. There is a stroke of the moon in this 
case — a much more dangerous disease than a stroke of the sun. 
Moonlight, under some circumstances, is very dangerous." 

At this moment, the much amused Rosa could not help giggling 
most audibly under the bed-clothes. Mr. Underdown started, and 
thus continued. ''Ah, there it is; a bad symptom, a very danger- 
ous symptom, a very dangerous symptom in this particular dis- 
ease, those spasms in the throat. We must have the most perfect 
quiet. This fever has come upon her through an ill-advised ex- 
posure to the moonlight and the midnight dews — ^perhaps our 
poor Rosa has caught this blight upon her by standing at your 
balcony." ^ 

^* Dear Horace, pity us, save us ; you know all," said the too 
much agitated Rebecca. 

" Miss Bacuissart, what mean you?" looking angry and stem. 
" I do pity Miss Belmont, and I feel assured, with a little confine- 
ment to her room, and quiet, that I can save her. But I know no? 
thing but what I see. This is a case in which the greatest danger 
lies in surmising. Jenny, you may go down, but mind, it is my 
positive orders that this part of the house be left quite quiet, and 
that no one presume to come up this staircase, or pass along these 
passages. Miss Rebecca will remain and nurse our dear patient— 
will you not, my child?" 

" most gladly." 

" Then go, Jenny, and tell my groom to saddle the bay mare, 
and ride over for Doctor Ginningham with all speed. I will send 
up some effervescing draughts directly, which you will administer to 
the patient when she feels thirsty. Indeed, I will send up my little 
medicine-chest." 

Having said this, Mr. Underdown followed the servant down- 
stairs, and went and announced that Miss Belmont had incautiously, 
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and when not sufficiently wrapped up, exposed herself to the iiiobn* 
light dewSy and that the consequence was, she was how labouring 
under a violent access of fever. He interdicted all yisiting, and 
announced the intention of Rebecca to be her only and constant 
nurse. 

The order of " not at home " to any one ^ho called, excepting 
the doctor^ was strictly enforced ; the seyerity of the illness wai 
believed throughout the household, and the central division of the 
upper apartments left in the most profound solitude. In due time. 
Doctor Grinningham, attended by his silent apothecary, made their 
appearance, and were closeted, not with the patient, but with Mr. 
Underdown. Afterwards, the medical gentlemen paid their re-^ 
spects to the ladies, and the learned doctor took the opportunity td 
mention that the case was a most dangerous case, and that the pa- 
tient should be visited by no one until the crisis was over. He 
gave, also, most alarming hints respecting infection, and praised 
the devotedness of Rebecca. He then took his leave, and he af- 
forded ample proof that he considered the case imminent, by basket 
after basket of medicine being poured in, in regular order, like 
iso many detachments marching in to the relief of a beleaguered town. 

Immediately that Mr. Underdown had left her room. Miss Bel- 
mont jumped out of bed, and, on flinging herself into Rebecca's 
arms, relieved her feeling of the ridiculous by successive bursts of 
laughter. Rebecca, though she acknowledged all the drollery of 
their situation, was too much perplexed to join in her mirth. In- 
deed, she was often on the point of accusing her of heartlesis- 
iiess. Whilst a gentle remonstrance was hovering in her mind, the 
servant Jenny stole upstairs, without her shoes, and knocked at 
the door. The ladies resuming the proprieties of a sick chamber, 
as rapidly as they could, the door was at length opened, and a 
neatly paper-covered mahogany box was placed in Rebecca's hand, 
as ifr. Underdowtfs private medicine-chest. When the girl had 
retired. Miss Belmont was all anxiety to see her physic — Miss Re- 
becca, to convey the breakfast to Augustus. However, whilst her 
friend was arranging the refreshments, Rosa uncovered the box, 
and nearly fell into hysterics of mirth, at finding it contained nei- 
ther medicines, nor surgical instruments, but a very complete ap- 
paratus for collecting the daily harvest of a gentleman's chin. The 
razors appeared in the very best order. 

This set the two ladies debating again ; but, before they could 
settle the point, whether Mr. Underdown knew all, or only suspected 
something. Miss Belmont remembered that the gentleman who had 
caused all this consternation and perplexity, was particularly hirsute 
about the visage. She reminded Miss Rebecca that this singulat* 
medicine-chest had better precede the breakfast ; and, if it were 
demanded, they could only say that it had been locked up and the 
key lost. 
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Rebeoca then, with the dres8iDg-€ase under faer Btm, all trepi- 
dation, went, and knocked at the door of her loyer. 

''Does my Augustus sleep?" 

** NOy my dear Becky. Is everything safe?" 

'' Indeed, I know not. I think Mr. Underdown suspects that some 
one is hid on the premises — ^he behaves so strangely. Are you 
dressed?" 

<< Yes — as much as my rags may be called a dress." 

** Then take this, and we will come to yon by-and-by." She 
then gently unlocked the door, and opening it sufficiently, she thrust 
in the case, and would have closed it again immediately, but Au- 
gustus was too quick for her, for he seized her hand and kissed it 
only as hungry lovers kiss, — ^who expect to be fed. 

'' Well," said Rosa, ** have you seen him?" as Rebecca returned, 
her face blushing to her very forehead. 

" No." 

'< Why then all that tell-tale colour." 

'' He kissed my hand — ^I dare say he wants his breakfast. The 
tea and coffee are quite cold. Positively we ought to have a fire." 

'' There is no doubt of it; the thermometer is only seventy in 
the shade." 

The apothecary had used great despatch. The first basket of 
medicine was brought up on tip-toe, by the silent Jenny, and re- 
ceived through the half-closed door by the watchful Rebecca. The 
servant whispered a message from Mr. Underdown, purporting, 
that, as they had the prescription of the regular practitioner, they 
had better refrain from meddling with what his medicine-chest 
contained. 

*' I will not be thus tantalised," said Rebecca. '' My compli- 
ments, Jenny, to Mr. Underdown, and I am coming down to speak 
with him, for one moment, in the library." 

She found Mr. Underdown in deep thought, sitting with a pro- 
clamation before him. No smile greeted the beautiful girl upon her 
entrance ; but he rose, and placed a chair for her, in a manner so 
respectfully polite, that it cut her to the heart. On the table lay a 
printed piece of paper, surmounted by the royal arms, and com- 
mencing with a most magnificently printed ** Whereas." 

** Horace Underdown, have I offended you?" said the poor 
young lady, half-sobbing. 

** No, my sweet child, you never stood more highly in my esteem 
— in my admiration, than you do now." 

*' Then kiss me as you used to do, or I will not sit down by you." 

*' There, angel-foce ; but we must leave off these pretty fooleries. 
Positively, since Miss Belmont has been here, you have started, at 
oncSe, from the child into the woman. Your figure is really hardly 
known to me." 

'* Do you like it?"" said she, smiling, though there was no joy in 
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her smile ; for she said this merely to give herself a pause before 
she unloaded her heart of its oppressive secret. 

*' Excessively. It is positively more enchanting that was that of 
your dear mother. How much your appearance will delight your 
father!" 

*' Horace, don't talk to me about these vanities. By all the 
love you bear me and mine, tell me,— do you know our dreadful 
secret? " 

'^ Becky, we all have our secrets, but we will not, must not, talk 
about them. Remember that rascal Rubasore's threat ! Rebecca, 
we must not talk about secrets at all. Read that proclamation." 

She read it, shuddering. 

It was drawn up in the sanguinary spirit of the '' good old times." 
It denounced one Jacques le Meuuier, alias Captain Mainspring, as 
a spy, and one sworn to, upon oath, as a traitor, and outlawed as 
a murderer, offering a hundred pounds reward for lodging the same 
criminal in any of his majesty's gaols. There was a description of 
his appearance when last seen — a far too faithful one. The pro^ 
clamation also stated that this person, though professing to be a 
Frenchman, was actually an English born subject, though he spoke 
the French language like a native. The proclamation concluded by 
cautioning all persons agmnst harbouring the said felon, under the 
severe penalty of being accused as guilty of misprision of treason, 
or of being deemed as accessory after the fact. 

** And what is the penalty for this misprision, as it is called?'* 
said Rebecca, gasping for breath. 

'^ Death. Listen to me, beloved Rebecca." And he then took 
from its place in the library, a huge volume of the statutes at large, 
and read extracts from them that made the poor girl's blood stagnate, 
like ice, in her veins. 

** Now, Rebecca, you have heard this ; not only is death doomed, 
but infamy, even to our posterity. I pray you, give me your best 
attention. I am, myself, joined with your father in the commission 
of the peace. This proclamation has been sent to me, specially, 
as a magistrate; and, as such, I am bound, by my oath, to give it 
due effect." 

** This is too dreadful." 

** Rebecca, our duty to our country is primal. We most sustain 
the laws." 

** But, Horace, my guardian and my best friend, let me put this 
case to you.' Suppose you had a dear, a younger, a much younger 
brother ; and it was he who is thus described in this blood-thirsty 
paper; say, what would you do?" 

** If I had information upon oath, or I saw him myself, I would 
arrest him." On the last words he laid a most significant emphasis. 

" But if you knew him innocent ? '' 
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** I would arrest him still. A jary of his country mnst acquit 
him." 

''Come, come, 111 press you hardly, my stern sir. Suppose it 
were my father, your dearest friend ? " 

*' I could not help myself— I could not help him. Your noble 
father would, himself, order me to do my duty." 

** What — what if it were Augustus — the innocent Augustus him- 
self? '' 

** Ood in his mercy forbid ! Now, Rebecca, you shall try me no 
more." 

** What if it were I — I, myself? " looking up to him through her 
tears. 

** You put an impossible case, my beloved one," kissing her on 
her brow, and then laying his hand paternally on her head, for she 
had, in her agitation, sunk on her knee before him. *^ And now» 
my, dear Rebecca, you see how vexed I am with this proclamation, 
and the illness of your friend ; you certainly can no longer be so 
cmel as to wish to burthen me with your secrets? Just now, were 
Ihey light as schoolboy's laugh, they would weigh me to the earth. 
Keep all about Rosa's bed-room quiet ; let the blinds of both your 
bed-rooms be closed carefully — ^too much light would be most dan- 
gerous. Your great aunt. Lady Jemima, was a very tall woman — 
what makes me talk such nonsense— only I was thinking that if ever 
ft came into the fashion for men to wear gowns and embroidered 
petticoats, what a treasure there is contained in the black oak chest 
at the end of the west gallery for the future young men of the fa- 
mily. You had better now go and watch about your friend. But 
no seereti — yon understand me. Now God bless you; and give us 
a happy issue to this dreadful illness." 

''God, in his turn, bless you a thousandfold," said Rebecca, 
flinging herself into his arms. '' What would have become of our 
family without you ? " 

Mr. Underdown hastily passed his hands over his eyes, and 
abruptly left the room. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

At every trifle soorn to take offence ; 
That always shows great pride, or little sense. 
Good nature and good sense must erer Join, 
To err is human— to forgive, divine. 

Left, for the greater part of the day, entirely to themselves, 
our young ladies had only to attend to the comforts and the pre- 
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serration of Augustus, who, dressed up in antiquated female attire, 
was a singular mixture of the handsome and the ridiculous. Miss 
Belmont and Rebecca passed as much of their time with him as 
possible; and the former lady had now entirely recanted her opi- 
nion concerning the homeliness of his appearance. She thought him, 
though a little pale and thin, the beau ideal of youthful beauty ; but 
she spoke truly, when she told Rebecca that their minds were too 
similarly constituted ever to permit them to do aught but admire 
and wrestle with each other for a spiritual ascendency. 

Rebecca was all love and abandonment for Augustus. Her heart 
had deified him ; . he was beyond and above all men. For three 
whole days, whilst he was undergoing this blissful imprisonment, 
and though Rosa was burning with curiosity, she would not suffer 
him to relate his adventures ; because, she said, he should not 
degrade himself, by thus indirectly putting himself upon his justi-* 
fication ; and, perhaps, she felt herself unequal to bear all that she 
knew that he must have suffered. 

In the meantime, the ladies acquainted him with everything that 
had occurred. Much did he deplore the dismal state of his mother's 
mind. At first, they attempted to address him by his title; but it 
failed; and both ladies called him usually, by abbreviatives, Gus 
being the term patronized by Rebecca, and Gusty that by Miss 
Belmont. 

Though thus tapped in indolent luxury, Augustus longed (&t the 
open air, activity, and to embrace his mother. He well knew that 
he could not, for many more days, remain where he was. Some 
steps must be taken to break the strange nets that the wicked had 
cast about him. But he still dreaded to go to the prison as a com- 
mon felon, and stand at the bar and be arraigned for crimes so 
very foreign to his nature ; and with the chances so terrifically, as 
they now appeared to be, against him. 

At length, the irksomeness of this confinement bore heavily upon 
all of them, with the exception of Rebecca. She wished for no 
change. He was under her protection — she could listen to his voice 
almost the whole of the livelong day; and, clasped hand in hand 
with him, and drinking a passionate life from his eyes, for what 
more had she to wish? 

But Miss Belmont was heartily sick, instead of feignedly so — sick 
of playing the sick lady. The four daily entrances of the four 
baskets of medicine were revolting to her ; and, though she a little 
relieved her spleen by mixing them all up together in a water-jug> 
with the wicked intention of sending them, flavoured strongly with 
brandy » in half-gallon bottles, as a present of foreign wine to the 
apothecary, she felt inclined, every time the abomination made its 
appearance, to fling it out of the window. She dared neither sing 
nor play; and the amusement of seeing others make love, if they do 
it badly, is annoying — if well, much wor^e. So she drew a little. 
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and scolded « little, and yawned a great deal ; bnt, as yet, ^ery he- 
roically, she had refrained from openly complaining. 

''My good folks/' said she, on the fourth day, '^yoa have en- 
tirely cured me of my romance. I grow nauseated at the least 
term of endearment. If any one were, just now, to call me ' my 
beloved,' I should slap his face; and 'my angcI' would be as good 
as a box of the ears to him. Come, come, Gusty, let us hare a little 
common sense. If yon go on in this puling way, you will never be 
fit to wear anything else than that ridiculous old woman's dress, 
that really doei become you." 

''Shall I swear a little?" said his lordship. 

"Ah, do; so as it is not by Becky's bright eyes, or anything of 
that sort. For the sake of variety, swear us a good round sailor's 
oath, provided that there 1)e nothing naughty in it.' 

" By the jeer-blocks, dead-eyes, and catarpin shrouds- 

" stop, that is too horrible. Only give us your adventures, 
and tell us why they want to hang you." 

" For shame, Miss Belmont." 

" Is that your gratitude, Becky, for my being within death's 
door, for the best half of an eternity, just to oblige you? Playing 
at being ill is but ill play, after all, and deserves good words. The 
adventures, my lord, or I shall walk down stairs; which may be 
deemed my method of taking up my bed and walking." 

" You shall have them, if you'll promise not to belord me any 
more." 

" No, Augustus," said Rebecca; " no adventures, if you please : 
who ever doubted but that yon have always preserved a high cha- 
racter?" 

" I don't," said the perverse Rosa ; " but let us hear how. Was 
it very difficult?" 

" You slanderous *' 

" Well, if we do but preserve ours, after all this— heh, Rebecca; 
but come, the adventures." 

Hiss Bacuissart clung the more closely to Augustus, who, gather- 
ing up a few of the ample folds of his rich damask gown, in the 
manner of a Roman mantle, and surveying the embroidered petti- 
coat, thus disclosed for a moment, as if in thought, commenced his 
tale. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thought, 
And always Ihioks the very thiog he ought 

POPK. 

The commencement spoken of in the last chapter we shall not in- 
flict upon the reader. We shall take up the story at the point when, 
being on board the Terrific, like a silly fellow that he was, he was 
upon the point of taking to the salt water. 

*^ I would wish/* said he, \* to speak respectfully of my uncle ; 
but, Becky dear, he showed himself, at that time, a brute and a 
tyrant. I appealed to him, in your name, not to flog me — ^the ap- 
peal was vain. I call God to witness, that I did not contemplate 
suicide — only escape from ignominy. I even watched for my oppor- 
tunity. I could swim but little ; but when I saw a hen-coop floating 
past, that had been thrown overboard in preparing for action, from 
one of the other ship's, I determined to confide myself to that 
rather than trust any more to the tender mercies of the tyrant. I 
sprang out well through the cabin-windows, and luckily gained my 
precarious vessel. The old Terrific lagged to leeward dreadfully ; 
and, when the boats were lowered, and were pulling about in her 
wake, I was half a mile to windward. 

" Rebecca, I was dreadfully cold, and very, very repentant. 
I thought upon you then — ^I did indeed ; and was sorry that I wrote 
that incautious letter to my mother. I was tossed about dreadfully, 
and, first of all, grew very sick; I saw our fleet make sail and leave 
me; low as I was in the water, they appeared like huge mountains. 
Several fishing boats passed me; but the night had now set in, and 
I felt the cold intense, or, rather, began not to feel it at all. I tried 
to hail the boats, but my voice was scarcely heard by myself, it 
was so w<eak ; so, after a, few attempts, I abandoned myself to 
chance. 

'^ Not for one moment did I apprehend that my destruction was 
near. I had then great faith in my good fortune. It was only when 
I had men for my adversaries, more cruel and ruthless than the 
waves, that I began to despair of my fate. But then, Rebecca, I 
had Providence and the strong flood-tide in my favour ; and thus 
— ^I will not say that I found myself, for, just then, I had lost all 
perception — but that I was found under the cutwater of the French 
admiral's ship." 

*^ Bless me ! Cutwater— what is that? Pid it wound you? ^' said 
Miss Belmont, 
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** no, for it is sharp enough to cut only water. The edge is 
about as broad as a horse's back." 

There were many similar interruptions, explanatory of sea- 
phrases, all occasioned by Rosa, for Rebecca was so absorbed in 
every word that he uttered, that, if he had spoken Greek, she would 
not have interrupted him to ask what he meant by it. 

** I must say that the old French admiral treated me nobly. In 
feet, the good man took a liking to me, and, as he was childless, 
offered to adopt me, and make me his heir. He also endeavoured 
to instil into me those wild democratical principles that were then 
steeping France in the best blood of her sons and daughters. He 
Confounded my judgment often by his arguments, but my heart 
was in England with my mother and Rebecca. So his eloquence 
could not reach that, you know." 

A look of the deepest gratitude repaid him for this piece of in- 
cidental gallantry. 

** I was kept more than a year in this state of honourable bon- 
dage, when, by the freedom with which I too often expressed my 
opinion of the atrocities then acting in France, having made many 
enemies, M. Fresnoy, the admiral, was forced to part with me. 
Whilst with him, I wrote several times to England : it appears that 
no letter of mine ever.reached its destination. 

** With the letters of recommendation from M. Fresnoy to the 
authorities, there went with me also other letters, recommendSitory 
of anything but civil or even christian treatinent. I was not allow- 
ed to enjoy either the privileges of an officer or of a gentleman. 
i was confined at Verdun, and confounded with the lowest of the 
low of all nations that it had been the evil fortune of France td 
contend with, either by sea or by land. There were there but few 
English seamen, and those few, with scarcely an exception, had 
been captured on board our merchant-ships. Even these, if they 
were healthy, but seldom staid long — generally, I blush to say, en- 
tering on board the French men-of-war. 

*' It was intimated to me very plainly, that it was expected that I 
Sfhouid do so likewise. The temptation was great — it was not, Re- 
becca, the fresh air of the open country, nor the mountain breeze, 
nor the ever-extending prospect, nor the communion with good 
men, nor wholesome food, nor the rapture of once more bathing 
in the running waters — none of these tried me so severely as the 
hope of escaping and being once more blessed by my mother, 
once more embraced by my dear little wife ; but, then, I had to give 
my word of honour that escape I would not. Over that barrier I 
dare not pass, even to you, my love ; so I remained, and ate the 
bitter bread of captivity, and contumely, and insult; and almost 
died of very weariness of heart." 

** My poor Augustus I " 

** M length; but not witb the remotest hopes of success, but 
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more as an occupation to prevent my mind sinking into fatuity, I 
commenced planning my escape. I began at first, in mere mockery 
of myself; but, as I proceeded, a faint hope dawned : the eagerness 
of life again came over my frame, and I worked, and I undermined, 
and I bribed, and was discovered, and was confined the more se- 
verely, and then I recommenced, and, at length, succeeded." 

" tell us all— tell us all." 

'' It would interest you but little. As yet, every attempt proved 
abortive. I believe my keepers amused themselves with my pro- 
ceedings, and let me go just as far as they pleased ; and then they 
came and maliciously crushed all my hopes." 

** It was an inhuman cruelty." 

'' I will never so deem it ; these attempts saved me from despair. 
At length I walked out quietly, without plan, plot, or forethought. 
Five minutes before, I had reckoned upon almost a life of captivity. 
I could not, at first, believe that I was on the outside of the hatefiil 
fortifications and moats of the dep6t." 

** But how did you walk? " said Miss Belmont. *' Had you the 
fairy invisible garment, or the seven-leagued boots of Jack thei 
killer of giants, lent you for the occasion? " 

''On commemoration of one of Bonaparte's victories — ^which, t 
care not now to remember — ^there was a general festivity through^ 
out the fortress. ^ I will not say that the sentinels and the gaolers 
who had charge of the numerous wickets were all intoxicated, or 
intoxicated widi anything but the wildest enthusiasm, for with the 
sews of the victory there came three or four large detachments Of 
Austrian prisoners. The dep6t was crowded to suffocation. One 
of the old women who was permitted to enter from the town, and 
sell, extremely dear, some miserable articles to the prisoners, came 
in drunk, and, in that state reeled about the different yards and 
wards of the prison. In order to make her state afford them the 
more mirth, some of the French soldiers, off duty, began playing 
tricks upon her, such as daubing her person and face over with 
inud, and other such unmanly jokes. At length, overcome with 
wine and fatigue, she reeled into a corner to sleep. Her persecu- 
tors then left her alone, supposing that she would soon sleep oflf 
the effects of her intemperance. The happy thought then struck 
me of daubing my face with mud and filth also. This done, I fil- 
ched all her upper garments, piece by piece, got her broad straw 
hat upon my head, stole her basket, and, throwing a part of my 
own clothes over her, I commenced staggering towards the gates. 

"No one noticed me much, except to give me a curse or an in- 
sult ; and, as I was pronounced to be too drunk to speak, I waa 
troubled with neither sign nor countersign, but was fairly kicked 
along the covered-way, over the drawbridge, and across the glacis, 
with a severe injunction never again to show my face in the walU^ 
wbicb ipj unction I took care to obey." 
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** Von need nol insist upon that point/' said Hosa, laughing. , 

*^ Yoa see that you were born to be an old woman ; and, as an old I 

woman, you will ever be the most snocessfal. You have almost 
won my heart in that beautiful farthingale that I told you before 
became you so much. Well, how long did your lordship perso- 
nate the old hawker, and keep her out of her lawful possessions — 
her cloak, hat, and basket ? " 

** No sooner was I outside of the walls than I flung them on all 
sides, and went and washed my fiice and hands at the first water 
that I saw, which act of cleanliness nearly again incarcerated me, I 
bad hardly dried my hair and face, when I saw two of the mount- 
ed patrol coming at speed towards me. Already had I been miss- 
ed, and the pursuit commenced. They came to the fragments that 
I had strewed about on the road, and paused about a minute and 
a half, taking them up, and examining them. I seized this oppor- 
tunity, and crouching down, contrived to creep into a pigsty on 
the side of the road. You may judge if I had not just made a su- 
perfluous ablution. 

*'My pursuers were soon at the pond which I had just left; 
when my good stars came to my assistance, for, as the men were 
prowling about on all sides, suddenly there started up, about two 
fields right before them, a man running at full speed across the 
•country. My gentlemen immediately gave chase, in which they 
^ere shortly after joined by some chasseurs. Who he was, or 
i^hy the man ran, will remain a mystery to me, I suppose, until 
any dying day. However, he had not gone far, before, springing 
qipon a horse that was quietly grazing, without saddle or bridle, but, 
Siolding on by the mane, and urging him forward with his heels, 
away he went; but where to, those only who followed him can tell, 
excepting himself. I never made any very minute inquiries about it." 

''Well now, of all things, I should like to know the history of 
that man. I wish, Mr. Gusty, you had left that part out. There 
will now be an unsatisfied curiosity torment me so long as I live. 
But I beg your pardon ; you had placed yourself, very smtably, with 
the pigs." 

*^ Rosa, Rosa, how can you be so inconsiderate?" said Rebecca, 
almost angry. 

** Not very suitably, Miss Belmont; at least, if I can judge by the 
manner in which they expressed their sentiments. They made such 
an infernal noise, that one would suppose the little innocents 
thought that I had come to eat them before their time. The mo- 
ther, venerable from her age and her amiable embonpoint, was 
proceeding to the office of a not civil ejectment — I suppose ac- 
cording to the common law of the land, which considers every 
pig's pigsty to be her castle. However, I was snouted out. I shall 
respect a ring ever after : it is true, the old lady wore it in her nose, 
a CIndiennc} but it was still a ring, and saved me, no doubt, from 
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somd seyere wounds. Evening was now closing in, so seeing a heap 
of nice bean-straw lying near, I crept into it. What are you laugh- 
ing at, Rosa?— it was not a dunghill, upon my honour.*' 

''And, if it had been, the transition would haye been so natural 
— from the pigsty." 

''I tell you, it was the sweetest bean-straw imaginable. How- 
ever, I had no inclination for sleep, and, when I found it was quite 
dark, I crept out to seek for an asylum." 

*' I suppose yon examined the best houses, or, rather, those 
that seemed the emptiest or the least frequented." 

*' On the contrary, I looked at neither stones, bricks, nor mor- 
tar. They did not constitute the asylum that I sought. I looked 
for it in the human heart; and, for the way to it, in the human 
countenance. I was determined to throw myself on the mercy of 
the first beautiful female fece that I saw." 

"0 Augustus 1" 

''And Rebecca!" replied Miss Belmont. "The young man 
showed infinite wisdom, especially, considering the company that 
he had lately kept, and the toilet that he had lately made ; he must 
have been in a very presentable condition." 

" Well, I must confess that no one could have been in a much 
worse plight; but, luckily, I did not then see myself, and thus my 
modesty stood not in the way of my presence of mind." 

"What a nice phrase that is for — for — " 

"For what, sarcastical sorceress?" 

"0 I don't knowl I have not the impudence to tell you.*' 

" Well, it is lucky your presence of mind stops short of something. 
So I retraced my steps to the outskirts of the town, and looked 
slily into one shop-window, and into another; but was a long while 
before I could find the face I dare trust •: indeed it seemed to me, 
then, that I should be myself found first." 

"I would haye fled into the country," said Rosa. 

"I could not. I had on only my trowsers and shirt, and a new 
straw hat that I took off a hedge where it had been placed to bleach." 

"I think I haye got into very respectable company," said Rosa, 
shaking her dress, and moving her chair a little farther from his 
lordship. 

" It was in the enemy's country, madam/* 

" Never mind her, Gus. It will shortly be our turn to laugh." 

" Rebecca, I think that is not the worst theft that this reputable 
person with the new straw hat will shortly confess to, with his 
prowling about after pretty faces. I will be sententious. He who 
covets the face will not hesitate to steal the heart." 

Augustus blushed, as if the female dress he then wore had been 
natural to him; indeed, he blushed more than any old lady could — 
he reddened like a very girl. Rebecca felt herself, for a moment, 
the daughter of the old Commodore; and the ends of her finger9 
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tingled to be active. There was one subject to her, upon which 
jesting was no jest. Rosa, in her splenetic mirth, had unfortunately 
stumbled upon it. There wa3 an awkward pause, which Augustus 
employed in adjusting his foil dress of satin, and looking very foolish. 
Rosa saw that she had gone too far ; so, after two or three little 
failures, she possessed herself of Rebecca's hand, having kissed it 
without a word being said, the sunshine of the mind broke forth again 
from their eyes, and Augustus thus proceeded with his narrative : 

** Having no worse design than that of finding a present refuge, 
and fearing that I should have quickly to walk again inio that prison^ 
out of which I had taken so much trouble to get, at length I found 
a fiice more beautiful than ever I could have hoped to see." 

<' Where?" was asked at once by both ladies. 

'* Indeed, it was quite time; for the 'qui va la?' of the patrol 
was grating on my ears. I say I found it just in time; but I hesitate 
to tell you where. You, or at least, Rosa will laugh so much, and 
it would hurt my feelings to hear anything like mockery connected 
with that beautiful face." 

*' I am serious. Say on, Augustus." 

** It was in one of the humblest of the barbers* shops in the place. 
The hair-dresser himself was coaxing into order the refractory 
curls of an old wig, and his daughter was reading to him. The light 
of her lamp fell upon her face — that face, Rebecca, Rosa — ^then ap- 
peared to me not of this earth ; of course, I saw it under peculiar 
circumstances, and in a peculiar light. It resolved me in a moment. 
I walked boldly in. They both rose with a natural politeness. It 
had been my first intention to have addressed the lady, and, without 
circumlocution, to have thrown myself upon her charity, and 
demanded her protection. They both smiled, and before 1 could 
op^n my lips the father spake." 

** Apparently, monsieur would like to wash before he is shaved." 

A glance at his little mirror showed me the propriety of the sug- 
gestion. I bowed in silence. The young lady brought me ewer 
and towels, and withdrew. I washed, and resigning myself to my 
fate, placed myself in the tonsorial chair, and was, for the first time 
in my life, almost, on my part, unconsciously shaved. Long aflter 
the operation, I, not knowing what to say, and wishing the daughter 
again to enter, sate motionless in the chair, a little pleased, I must 
confess, that my appearance was a little les^ brutal than when I 
entered the humble shop. At length, I was forced to confess that 
I had no money, and that I was a recently escaped prisoner. 
M. Florentin, for that was the name by which the hairdresser was 
known, was at a loss what to do with me. He would not betray, 
but, I think, was rather inclined to expel me. Luckily for me, he 
called mademoiselle down to the council. Humanity triumphed. 
The asylum, at an infinite risk to them, was granted me. Rosalie was 
as good as she was beantifoK" 
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Rebe^f*"*' ^**" '**"**''" *'*'^ '"'™''''* **"*' *^ "<** much-affected 

"Indeed I did not-I respected, I venerated-yet, in one sense 
I loved her: who could avoid that? but it was wiAout nassiof ?t 
was a holy feeling. I said to n.yself. had but h^ 7n g anS i mv 
Rebecca as a wife, and a sister such as Rosalie Florentin woumTJ 
my bliss have been too great for one of this earth^'' ' ""* 

What a pity it is that people who are so good shonM h« .^ 
handsome!" said Rebecca, not very contentedy "How m2 
days did you stay with these low people ? " ^^ 

"Not low people— not very low ; they are of the noblesse Th-, 

^nJ/'^'^'r? K^' '"^'''"- ^"'^«"^" ^^ 'heir nam?of disJS 
only They had been persecuted, and proscribed, and had w»n 

dered from place to place, wishing to find a means of e^^t^ 

How^i; difdiSv^: X s z:r '''''' ^^" ^' p-p'- 

" Days, Rebecca? I staid months, years. It is little m«r-* fi.« 
mouth since I left their hospitable r oo^f, humble as ?S ft was feJ 
who sheltered me from the persecution of false sw;arers wheJ 
every other door, and every other bosom, was barred a^nst me - 

.h-« ' »«becca," said Rosa, " I do not see much perfidy in 
these generous French people keeping his lordship from an ai 

CSeSsr^^" ''^''^^ ''' youoccupy Wre"wirh 

.Z l*""^ '*"g|'t me their business. I travelled about with then, 
sometimes as thejr apprentice, sometimes as their nephew & 

"hZ ,m"^- -^.'^r «'««<=«»WI prove my gSd^?" 
Hum-ahl It u. a delicate question to pot w the Earl of Os 
mondale ; but did your lordship ever take^^ man by ^ „ose ? " 
Rosa, you are as saucy as you are beautiful. That is a aues 
tion I am not bound to answer. Lord thoupbl mav /!. r ! 
safely say thatlhave earned my bread honesdy S?we^ir\S'T 
don t much ld.e to dwell on this, the most useL part of my hfe 
we wil pass over it as rapidly as you please, and merely stJ^I t^ 
the satisfaction of Rosa, that I never soiled my hands Lth a dS 
graceful act.on-^f Rebecca, that I never onceLS! IovTS rJST- 
lie. Are you both content? " nosa- 

^ As^thejr said that they were, we most beHeve it. He proceeded 

t!ml ^,? Z^"' "*** \ ^ ^^^^ '** y«»' I »"! "ot dwell on the 
time that f was compelled to pass with these very worthv n^„E. 

Wesoon found that Verdun was no longer a plSoTifelfrrC* 
We were forced to wander among the most rural towns and vfl 
Iage*-8ometunes m great danger of being appwhSSS £i^ 
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some informality in our papers. This mode of life couM not last 
long. M. Florenlin's reserved money was fast wasting away, and 
we seldom stayed long enough in one place to enable him to gain 
money by the profession that he had chosen to adopt. We, at 
lengthy approached the sea-coast. I then separated from them. I 
now, I confess, had full opportunity of communicating with my 
friends in England, but I was fearful of doing so, lest carried away 
by their love for me, they should be induced to hazard an answer, 
and thus lead to a discovery and my incarceration, which I really 
then dreaded more than death. 

^* M. Florentin, having made his arrangements, departed with 
his daughter, many months before me, and, by the aid of smugglers, 
arrived safely in England, I should certainly have gone with them 
had I had a sufficiency of money to have paid the exorbitant sum 
demanded for the run across the Channel. The Florentins would 
have paid.it for me could they have commanded the money. I 
was thus left alone. On the return of the boat, the man gave me 
the information that the Florentins were well ; and, that with the 
little money they had left them, they had hired a shop and parlour 
in town, giving me, at the same time, their address. I had been, 
by this time, so Gallicised that I passed everywhere for a French- 
man, and I continued to keep the name that I had assumed, as 
M. Florentines nephew, Jacques le Meunier." 

At this announcement, Rebecca remembering the dreaded pro- 
clamation, became very pale, but refrained from speaking. 

** Well, people began to know me about the country and the 
coast. I did not choose to show myself much in the towns. I thus 
led a very precarious, and, I must add, a hard life. I was, at length, 
too much tempted. Smothering my principles, under the plea of 
affection for my mother and my Rebecca, and my relations, and 
enlisting my patriotism on the same side, I fairly embarked as a 
smuggler, hoping, when I reached England, to desert. Do you 
forgive me for this, dearest ? " 

*' There was no harm in it at all, Gus. I would have done so 
myself." 

This assertion of the young lady was rather bold. It was not 

right to league with the enemy to defraud one's own country of a 

. portion of its much needed revenue. Not quite. However, the 

assertion satisfied the person most concerned, who kissed her for 

it heartily, and thus resumed. 

** But, my new comrades, supposing me to be, what I had al- 
ways passed for, the nephew of a royalist and an emigr6, they 
watched me narrowly whenever we were on the English coast, and 
whilst they were employed on shore, running their tubs and laces, 
I was always left with those who had charge of the vessel, and thus 
I was compelled to make several trips before I had once more the 
opportunity of placing my foot on the English shore," 
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'' Yoa don't happen, my lord, to have any of those beanttfal 
laces about you, you have just mentioned? I hope you will, as a 
purchaser, give me the preference." 

'* Don't be provoking. Hiss Belmont, or I shall take away the 
preference that I have already given you.*' 

*' May I humbly beg your leave, sir, to ask, to whom I am pre-- 
ferred?" 

** To every body, except — '* 

** I except to all exceptions ; let us hear how you prospered as a 
smuggler." 

''I learned something — how to manage a boat — and I became so 
conversant with the soundings, and nature of the bottom of the 
Channel, that when all other lawful occupations fail me, I shall 
make an excellent — " 

** You shall never go to sea any more, in any capacity — ^I have 
made up my mind to that, Augustus. I hate the sea." 

" The old Commodore's daughter should not say so. How- 
ever, I must now come to the worst part of my story. With the 
connivance of the French authorities, a party of spies, incendiaries, 
and wild theorists for the overturning of governments, was to be 
landed on our coasts, well furnished with all manner of forgeries 
and treasonable correspondence with the disaffected in England. 
I endeavoured to ingratiate myself with these jacobins, most of 
whom were either Irish or aliens. Without committing myself by 
any decided promises, I was at length permitted to join them. We 
landed near Dover at midnight, and thence proceeded, by by-ways 
and cross-roads, and only during the night, to London." 

''But why not leave them directly?" 

'' Alas ! I found that I had only changed one set of tyrants for 
another. Little was my joy on being once more in my native land. 
I should never have been mean enough to have denounced my com- 
panions ; but in London I knew that they could not prevent my 
escape, so I resigned myself until I should arrive there. 

''Among villains there is always some one more villanous than 
the rest, who only seeks his opportunity to betray them. I now 
know that the motions of this splendid army of invasion of half- 
a-dozen, was perfectly known to the government, and even the 
very house at which we were to rendezvous, prepared for 
our reception ; for no sooner had we seated ourselves, and in the 
midst of their congratulations at our safe arrival, and our security, 
than a party of the police burst upon us, and attempted a wholesale 
capture. Unfortunately for me, it was not strong enough. They 
were overpowered, bound, gagged, and locked up in a deep cellar, 
with the exception of one of the officers, who was left weltering in 
his blood on the first-floor. The man who, with his dagger, inflict- 
ed the fatal wound, was the leader of the gang, a Captain Main- 
spring, as he was called, though I believe it was a nom de guerre. 
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«* They harried me, with the rest, downstairs. Conscions of my 
innocence, and proud in my integrity, I refused to fly with the rest. 
They then immediately pronounced me to be the spy and the traitor 
who had sold them. I can only remember the flashing of their 
eyes, and their uplifted hands ; when next I awoke to consciousness 
my situation was most horrible. 

''Seated on the floor, the clothes which I had on, which were 
not mine, dabbled in blood, and upon me a dreadful weapon stained 
with gore to the very hilt, 1 found myself near the wounded officer 
who had just recovered from a fainting fit, and was making feeble 
efforts to cry out for assistance. The room was soon filled ; the 
officers below released, and I was taken as the murderer, dressed 
in the clothes of Captain Mainspring, who had escaped in mine. 

'^I was so confounded with this strange event, and so troubled 
%ith the severe blow that I had received on my head, that I could 
not speak. The wounded man was immediately conveyed to the 
Bearest hospital, and myself to Clerkenwell prison. 

Here a cry of horror broke from both ladies and they flung 
themselves into each other's arms. After their very natursd emo- 
tion had a little subsided, Augustus proceeded. 

** There remains but little to be told ; but that little is very 
dreadful. The next day I was examined before a full bench of 
magistrates; among which, if my memory serves me faithfully, was 
that disagreeable neighbour of yours, Mr. Rubasore." 
" Heavens preserve us ! Go on, Augustus." 
''I am almost sure that it was he ; indeed, I am certain of it. He 
eyed me most attentively, and once put a question to me that seemed 
irrelevant to the rest of the magistrates — * Had I ever been in the 
neighbourhood of Trestletree-hall?' Fool that I was, I said not 
I felt that my disgrace would have extended to those dearer to 
me than my own existence. What injury would the world 
have suffered, had one innocent but useless young man been hung, 
under the name of Jacques le Meunier? but the misery would have 
been ineffable, the disgrace eternal, upon both our families, if 
the felon had died as the acknowledged son of Lady Astell, and the 
nephew of Sir Octavius Bacuissart." 

*' Another word like that, and I cease to love yon," said the 
passionate Rebecca. 

''The true account that I gave of the transaction was listened to 
with inefiable contempt ; and the treacherous papers found upon 
me, added, in no small degree, to the prejudice already existing 
against me. It was in vain that I pleaded the blow I had received 
from the real Captain Mainspring ; for one of the runners swore 
that it was he himself who had knocked me down, when I was most 
active in the scuffle. But the severest trial was yet to be endured. 
Accompanied by two magistrates, I was led to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and placed near the dying officer. Poor man ! he pretended 
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to recognise ine imtiiediately. He declared, witfaont hesitation, 
that I was his murderer/' 

•' May God forgive him ! " said Rebecca. 

''For that act, dearest, there is nothing to pardon; no doubt 
but that he spoke to the best of his belief,. I was then led back, 
after this man's deposition had been taken, and fully committed to 
Newgate for trial. Seeing the weakly state in which I was, the 
officers who had me in charge did not handcuff me, but. placed me 
between them, in a hackney-coach. These proceedings had worn 
away all the day, and it was nearly dark when we proceeded towards 
the prison. Every house was illuminated, and bonfires were 
blazing in the streets, on account of some great naval victory." 

"How fervently 1 hope my father's ! " 

'' And numbers of idle men and mischievous boys were flinging 
squibs and crackers among the crowd. In passing through a narrow 
street, where the crowd was dense, and in the middle of which a 
bonfire was blazing, the horses became frightened ; oneof my guards 
was for going forward, the other for turning back. Squibs and 
crackers flew about the coachman's head ; the populace began to 
enjoy the fun : the coach was urged on, until the horses' feet felt 
the fire: they reared up, and overturned the carriage nearly upon 
the burning wood and shavings. The door flew open, I jumped out, 
and long before the officers could pick themselves up, and explain 
to the amused and laughing crowd who they were, I was many 
streets off, and entirely lost to the view of the runners. 

'' The dagger that was in possession of one of my guards, in 
order to be produced as evidence against me, I had caught up with 
almost the instinct of self-defence. I gave it you, Rebecca, in the 
preserve." 

'' I will never touch the horrid weapon again, Augustus. It lies 
there." 

'' Then let it lie. It has certainly drunk the life's blood of one 
human being. I will not handle it again, but upon hard necessity. 
In the forlorn condition that I then was, I remembered me of the 
residence of the Florentins ; and, after some little trouble, I dis« 
covered it. They once more harboured and saved me." 

'' Those Florentins again ! " said the younger lady, reproachfiilly. 

** But the vigilance of the police was not so easily baffled ^ I was 
traced to my refuge, and but barely saved myself. My heart 
yearned once more to see Trestletree-hall — to learn who still might 
be there, and, if possible, to take counsel with Mr. Underdown ; 
but, at all events, to avoid a prison." 

'' Underdown would surrender you to the laws, be assured of it. 
Augustus. What shall we do ? " 

'' I cannot longer remain here. What a blessing would it now 
be, could I see my uncle ! He would have none of Mr. Under- 
do wn*s fine-spun scruples. He would find me an honest and intel- 
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ligent lawyer ; or remoye me from the country aDtil I eonld make 
my innocence apparent.*' 

" Rosa," said Rebecca, *' I am too agitated to write. You have 
heard all. Write to Sir Octavius instantly— conceal nothing. I will 
despatch the letter directly it is finished : and the fleetest horse in the 
stables shall carry the messenger." 

Rosa retired to her own room ; and, for the first time, the young 
lovers were alone together. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



»*. . « • It e'er yon saw tlie sky 
when it was clearest, it never conld eome nigh 
Her Tirgin yeins in colour, and yet her lore 
Made his as eagle fierce.*' 

Old post. 



During these four days, Mr. Underdown was almost in a state 
of misery. The farce of Miss Belmont's infectious fever was be- 
lieved by all the household, and every visiter scrupulously excluded. 
Though the mansion was generally shunned by all its neighbouring 
gentry, there was one evil and watchful eye continually upon it. 
Need we say that it was Mr. Rubasore who did it the honour to 
place it under his surveillance ? 

This gentleman had remarked, that, besides the letters brought 
by the post, two, and very orten three, expresses would arrive at 
and leave Tresiletree-hall in the course of the day. These mes- 
sengers, he had ascertained, came from and returned to the old 
Commodore ; and he rightly conjectured that this active correspon- 
dence with Mr. Underdown concerned the proclaimed murderer, 
whom he, Mr. Rubasore, was well aware was none other than Au- 
gustus. 

The ladies of the family were little less unhappy than was Mr. 
Underdown. They feared for the worst ; though they only sup- 
posed the danger lay with Miss Belmont, and her constant atten- 
dant. Miss Bacuissart. Mr. Underdown seldom joined them, and, 
when with them, his stay was always as short as possible. To the 
iterated question, *^ Where is the Commodore — why comes he 
not? " he could only reply, that he would shortly make his appear- 
ance, but that he was unavoidably detained in town upon business 
of the most vital importance. 

Every one at Trestletree-hall thought that this fourth day of the 
days of refuge would never end, excepting the two lovers. 

But let us now, for a little space, attend the opers^tions of the old 
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Commodore. In the metropolis, gold is omm'potent ; lay but a suf- 
ficiency of it on the eyelids of the lawyer, and what scales will fall 
firom his eyes, and how clear-seeing will he instantly become ! Sir 
Octavius took three of the most clever into instant pay — ^the Floren- 
tins were soon discovered ; and from them he immediately learned 
all that concerned his nephew. He never doubted his innocence ; 
and he also pretty well knew where, and in what manner, he was 
concealed. He was by no means displeased at this. 

The next step was to do away with the damning and circumstantial 
evidence against Augustus. Unfortunately, the man had died shortly 
after he had declared his nephew to be his murderer. The other offi- 
cer, who had sworn to the knocking of him down, after three satis- 
factory conferences with the three lawyers employed by the old 
Commodore, unswore all that he had sworn before. But the prin- 
cipal point was to catch, if possible, the real Captain Mainspring. We 
hardly need mention that immense rewards were offered to any of 
the gang that would chance to become informers. 

Sir Octavius, after he had paid his duty to his king, was ge- 
nerally to be found stumping about from the home-office to the 
police offices ; or giving audience to Bow-street runners, thieves, and 
thief-takers of all descriptions. He asked neither for stars, ribbons, 
nor honours. *^ Only give me back my nephew, with untarnished 
honour,*' was his reply to the minister. With all his honours newly 
blushing upon him, and in the midst of his justly-acquired popu- 
larity, to a request so moderate every exertion was used to give a 
satisfactory reply. Thus, every facility was afforded him ; and, for 
a time, he might have been said to have exchanged the command 
of his squadron for that of the police force of the metropolis. 

In all these exertions. Captain Oliphant acted as his assistant and 
aide-de-camp. The great object of the Commodore was to avoid 
a public trial ; or, if that were impossible, not to go to the bar until 
such evidence were produced as would ensure a triumphant ac- 
quittal. 

Fortune, at length, thinking that she had enough worried the 
worthy old Commodore, and too much persecuted his nephew, now 
began to make the most ample amends. One of the gang turned 
king's evidence, and, through his information, the real Captain 
Mainspring was, after a desperate resistance, that caused another , 
murder, taken. 

His confession, and the evidence of the other, so fully exonerated 
Augustus from all suspicion, that the warrants against him were 
immediately discharged, and an order of the secretary of state for 
the home departnient readily granted for his release, if unfortu- 
nately he should happen to be any where in custody upon this 
matter. So, about seven o'clock in the evening, every thing being 
thus happily adjusted. Sir Octavius and Captain Oliphant seated 
themiielves in the travelling carriage of the former^ both shouting 
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*' To Trestletree-hall I " in a breath ; and off they started as joyona 
a pair of gentlemen as eyer rattled after foar high-bred galloping 
bays. 

Dash on, ye gallant steeds. Spurn the dull earth beneath yonr 
fire-eliciting hoofs. Draw in, through your extended nostrils, 
strength from the invigorating breeze ; wince not at the whip, rebel 
not at the spur ; on your speed depends the happiness or desolation 
of many fond and good hearts, Away with ye— away ! 

At this very time the lovers were alone. The day had been 
sultry, and the evening was still and close. These four days of 
confinement had made Rosa languid and ill. For her, there was 
not the excitement of the mutual pressure of fond hands, or the 
interchange of soul-endearing glances. She had, at the request of 
Rebecca, written a long and useless letter to the old Commodore. 
It had been despatched. She had now no occupation ; her resolution 
gave way, and she had retired to her own room to weep from very 
lowness of spirits. 

Augustus had also drooped like the caged wild bird of the moun- 
tains. He was querulous, and impatient of many things, and of none 
more than of the antiquated and womanly disguise that he was 
compelled to wear. He would almost have preferred the blood- 
stained rags of the murderer that, but a little while ago, he bad so 
indignantly cast away. 

*' Rebecca ! to-night I must fly this place." 

** Impossible! what means my beloved?" 

*' I cannot bear this disguise. Let me once more stand before my 
fellow-men as a man. If God permit their eyes to be blinded, and 
they pronounce me guilty, they shall see that I can suffer like a man, 
and an innocent one." 

** These words are horrors. What mean you, Augustus? Tou 
are ffeverish. Lay your burning cheek to mine, it is cooler — ^there — 
' Augustus, is not this better than manacles upon the hands, and 
the heavy irons upon the feet ? Are my arms that now so tenderly 
bind you, unpleasant bonds? Come, come, Augustus, smile — only 
one little smile for your madcap wife. There, that is well. You 
should always look so— you are so very, very beautiful when you 
smile! Are you not harppy now?" 

'' At once too happy and too miserable— I should not have come 
here. What an immensity of damnation should I not deserve, if I 
were to break your gentle heart; you would die if I should be led 
to the scaffold — poor thing — you wouM die I ** 

'* Assuredly, Sir Earl ; but I will not be pitied for it, sir," said 
she, poutingly and proudly. *^ You risked your life to shun the 
ignominy of the lash ; am I so beneath you, Augustus, that I may not 
glory in dying for you, who would rather have died than be dis- 
graced? my Augustus, I am a poor simple thing, but I have a 
strong heart ; but let us talk no more of dying or of scaffolds. The 
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lingels whd protect innocence are doing our work for us unseen. 
There, that is like one of Rosa's speeches. Is she not beantifnl even 
to a fault?'* 

'' Most faultlessly beautiful, you mean, Rebecca/' 

*' No, no, dull one ; it would have been a feuh in my eyes had 
you so found her ; but this is nonsense. Is not this stillness de- 
licioust" 

^' Frankly, I do not find it so. I long to breathe the fresh air — 
to look upon the blue yault of heaven — to drink in, at my eyes the 
wide green prospect before us ; for a very little while withdraw the 
blinds, and throw up the casement." 

" There is danger in it, love." 

*'Not a whit— who can see into this room? Besides, the lawns 
and shrubberies are deserted — none come to the back of the ho^ise; 
delight me, dearest, with the fresh air." 

Obediently she arose and removed the blinds, and threw ttp the 
window. 

** Ah I this is delicious; that balcony — ^t shall ever love that bal- 
((^ny ! It was there that my fainting heart, after many days of 
sickness, was re-assured ; it was there that I heard your voice ; the 
tones fell upon me as if I were bathing in showers of bliss ; the 
beauty of your figure deceived me, though I knew your voice at 



once." 



** Flatterer, if you so attempt to spoil me, I will wear my pina- 
fore again, and once more let my rough hair float about my shoul- 
ders." 

''You will not be so cruel ; it would be the death-blow to your 
aunt Matilda. Let us come and stand upon the balcony ; it shall 
be sacred to us, and we will call it the * Altar of Constancy.' " 

"Do not wish so rash a thing." 

** It is not rash — ^I long to gaze about me upon the old scenes, 
where, as children, we have so often played. Come, Rebecca, 
there is no danger. If perchance a servant or a peasant saw us, 
what can they say — only that there were a very tall and a very 
graceful lady standing at the balcony of Miss Bacuissart's window." 

** Augustus, you do not look like a lady, though you wear the 
richest lady's dress in the county. And your head of hair. — ^ 

" cover it with anything that you like, only let us go to the 
balcony. The sun will soon set, and it is so delightful^ though 
sadness is often mixed with the delight, to look upon the setting sun !" 

For what could Augustus plead in vain when it was to Rebecca 
that he sued? Laughing a little, and fearing much, she placed a 
muslin cap on his head, and hand-in-hand they stepped forth into the 
balcony. They counted not time by minutes. There they stood, 
exchanging vows of affection, and giving vent to the fbndest feel- 
ings of their bosoms. So entranced were they with each other, 
that they heard not, or hearmg, did not attend to, the noise nade 
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by the repeatedly flinging up, and rapidly slamming down, of the 
window of Mr. Underdown*s room. 

At length they were startled from their love reverie to some 
purpose, for they heard Mr. Underdown exclaim, in a voice of 
thunder, '* Who skulks there ? John, bring me the blunderbuss." 

The lovers crept back into their apartment aghast, and took 
care not only to close the window, but the blind also very care- 
fully. 

*' Push on, gallant old Commodore ; ifever you possessed energy, 
display it now. The dagger of the murderer will soon tremble 
over the bosom of your beloved daughter and, horrible to be told, 
it will glance from her own hand." 

It was ten o'clock, and nearly dark, for the moon was just strug- 
gling through the forest-girt horizon. Rebecca and Rosa were 
upon the point of taking leave of the melancholy Augustus, when 
a tremendous noise was heard at the outer door of the mansion. 

'^ I am discovered — they come! " exclaimed Augustus. *' Listen; 
they are breaking in the front door. " 

''To the balcony 1 fly to the preserve," ejaculated Rebecca. 
The balcony aflForded no view of escape. Many men were observ- 
ed stationed on the lawn beneath the window. 
. '' If I am arrested now, Rebecca, I am sacrificed. I will 
sooner die." 

'* I will die with you." 

I am compelled to say that Miss Relmont, who had so often in 
imagination played the heroine, stood now completely paralysed. 

** Rebecca, could we but gain a little time, I might reach the 
attics, and perhaps escape over ihe roof. But these infernal petti- 
coats. How can a man climb, or run, or fight in them?" 

"Rouse thee, Rosa; don*t you understand? Augustus is in 
danger; we must set fire to the house, he may, he shall, escape in 
the confusion. Here, empty your wardrobe — bring all the bed- 
clothes — the curtains; pile them up in the centre of the passage. 
Do the fools think they shall take us like sheep penned up for the 
knife?" * 

Poor Rosa, more dead than alive, obeyed. At the top of the 
avenue that led to the bedrooms, there was quickly heaped up a 
very respectable funeral-pile of musty dresses, linen, and other 
combustible matter. When this arrangement was fully completed, 
Rebecca forcibly thrust Rosa without the pile. '* Go, my good 
girl," said the excited creature, " you are kind-hearted, accom- 
plished, and beautiful, but you are not worthy to share fates with 
me and Augustus. Now, my love, we will escape in the confusion, 
when the fire rages most." 

''I cannot suffer it," said her cousin, ''give me that candle— < 
one victim is enough — ^Rebecca, I command you to cast away that 
dagger — it is unseemly in the hands of a woman," 
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Bat just then ftcbecca proved herself the daaghter of her father, 
and, for all reply, threw the lighted candle into the combustible 
heap before her. In a moment, the flames arose, and everything 
was hidden in smoke. The heat and vapour were suffocating^ 
and Augustus was forced, with Rebecca, to retreat to the back of the 
house and fling open all the windows. 

Just then the old Commodore turned the corner through the 
lodge-gates, and beheld the back of his house in flames. *^ Drive 
on, rascals, for your lives,'' he bellowed forth. ** That's my 
Becky's doing, Noll, by heavens it is! She once set my house on 
fire because I sent her to bed supperless; the flames are in her 
room. It must be some madness of hers, to protect Augustus. 
Drive, ye rascals, drive ! " 

The panting horses were put to their utmost speed ; the quarter 
of a mile of park was scoured in an almost impossibly short space 
of time, and Sir Octavius and Captain Oliphant rushed into the 
mansion over the fragments of the broken door. The grand marble 
staircase was crowded with men, some with buckets, endeavouring 
toextinguish the fire, others with staves and cutlasses, endeavouring 
to pass the burning barrier at the top of the staircase. Everything 
stood out fearfully distinct in vivid red light. The confusion was 
horrible, and the screams of the women confounded the heads, and 
rent the hearts, of the men. Near the burning mass stood Mr. 
Underdown, with the apparently lifeless body of Rosa in his arms, 
most pathetically addressing Augustus and Rebecca, to save them- 
selves and yield to those who were stationed at the back of the 
house, as that appeared the only method of safety. 

But the most prominent figure on the top stair was Mr. Rubasore, 
attended by another magistrate, with the proclamation in his hand, 
urging the men to rush through the flames and take the criminal 
alive, promising to double the reward offered in the proclamation. 
By this time, much of the smoke had dispersed, but the wains- 
cotting of the passage, and the rafters of the ceiling above, and of 
the floor beneath, burnt fiercely ; and behind this transparent group 
of fire, stood a tall figure, dressed in the womanly costume of the 
olden time, bearing in his right-hand, pike-wise, a large bed-post, 
and with his left endeavouring to wrench that unsheathed dagger 
from a young and most beautiful female. In that strange light they 
seemed not mortal. 

The old Commodore and Captain Oliphant were at the top of the 
stairs in an instant. The astonished old sailor was, for one single 
instant, so overcome, that he was only able to shout forth, '' Save 
my children!*' And then, his boiling bosom striving for vent, in- 
stead ofa monstrous oath, he roared out, '* Nestroque'* 

At this shout the obstinate Rebecca threw down the dagger, and 
flung herself into the arms of Augustus, crying, ** We are saved-- 
I hear the battle-cry of our bouse-^it is my father ( *' 
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That fiitber, catching hold of Robasore with his iron hook, hurled 
him backwards down the long flight of marble steps, then rashing 
over the burning floor, the fine old sailor caught his dear Becky in 
his arms, and, followed by Augustus, repassed in safety the flames ; 
and, as he rushed down the staircase with his burden, no one 
thought of capturing the attending Augustus ; but every soul, con*- 
stables and Bow Street officers not excepted, took off their hats, 
and as they passed, rent the very roof with their huzzas. 

The father bore his daughter into the nearest room on the ground- 
floor. How fondly she clung to him — ^how rapturously he wept 
over her ! Captain Oliphant and Mr. Underdown followed imme- 
diately with Rosa. ** Here, Underdown,*' said the Commodore, 
** take this order from the secretary of state, and show it to the mar 
gistrate and thief-takers; clap buckets into their hands, and bid 
them put out the fire ; man all the pumps in the house, and let them 
pass the water from hand to hand, man-of-war fashion, from the 
moat in the ha-ha — Noll will take care of that beauty. My ward, I 
presume. Gus, my boy, give your old uncle a buss ; now rub the 
taste off your lips upon Rebecca's. Fine goings on, hey 1 you sly 
rogues— and to think the old fellow didn't know all about iL Why, 
I was slaving my heart out for you, you rogues. Hoity, toity — 
why, how's this? Becky's a woman, by all that's glorious, and a 
glorious woman too ! I left her a bonny child three months ago, 
and mark ye me now — there she stands— Master Augustus^ Master 
Gus, clap a paul on the capstan ? " 

«< The Earl of Qsmondale/* said Rebecca, smiling through her 
tears. 

'' Earl me no earls ; was he not my nephew before he was an 
esivl — an earl in petticoats and a brocaded forthingale — ^hum* Noll, 
lend him a suit of uniform." 

'' No, dear uncle ; 111 put on anything but that." 

" But, my dearest father, you forget that your house is on fire." 

''Well, suppose I do, hussey; arn't I happy enough to forget 
anything ? Becky, I should so like just one glass of cold rum-aad* 
wat^r!'^ 

The fire was extinguished. It is time to close this chapter ; ea^- 
planations are tedious things, and raptures read heavily. BHssfol 
that night were the slumbers of every inmate at Trestletree-balL 
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CHAPTER XXXVra. 

** To the reader who reads me to praise, 
Farewell ; and God prosper his days! 
To the reader who reads me to blame, 
Farewell; and I wish him the same. 
Much good to the writer will fall, 
Will readers but read him at all." 

John dort's pouu. 

Two days of almost unalloyed happiness followed. Aagustus, 
however, spoke much, and thought more, of his mother^ and a great 
deal was stated as to the manner in which his being still alive shoold 
be broken to her. The old Commodore pertinaciously refused to 
allow the young Earl to depart, insisting that, as he had preserved 
him, he had the best right to keep him. However, it was arranged 
on the third day, that Horace Underdown, who had been so often 
the maker and the messenger of peace, should be the bearer of tha 
glad-tidings, and, as they knew that he would act with the utmost 
discretion, they all thought no arrangement could be better* This 
mission of charity was spared him. 

Lady Astell, poor, desolate woman, had been in a pitiable state 
of mind, and, under the mask of piety, in an incessant rebellion 
against Providence. She, every month, grew more gloomy and 
more ascetic, conversing with none but her spiritual advisers, and 
selecting those from the most severe, and may I add, without in- 
curring blame, the most darkly superstitious of the priesthood. 

Bat, even in her retreat, the news of her brother's glorious vie* 
tory reached her ; and a reverend sectarian, having acquainted her 
that vanity fair was held daily at Trestletree-^hall, she ordered forth 
her funeral-like equipage, and proceeded, as she deemed, for the 
sake of his soul's salvation, to throw the sinner down from his 
couch of fancied happiness. 

Mr. Underdown had just made his arrangements to depart, when 
the porter at the lodge announced that the dark equipage was com- 
ing. This excited a great sensation in all. Augustus felt so un- 
nerved that he was forced to seat himself. The Commodore looked 
serious, but not disturbed. Indeed, a religious serenity pervaded 
his features. 

The Commodore caused all his family, without exception, to be 
assembled, and placing himself in the centre, with Augustus on bis 
right and Rebecca on his left, silently awaited the awful interview. 
The young lovers trembled excessively. Augustus promised not 
to speak until bidden by his uncle. The heavy black coach ar<- 

rived at the door ; eyery malo-servant that (h^ estAbUsbment (pqoM 
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master was arrayed in the hall to do her reverence, and the groom 
of the chambers preceded her with more respect than if she had 
been a queen. Dressed as before, in the deepest black, and the 
white band of lawn covering her forehead, she advanced with her 
usual stately step into the centre of the room, and fironied the old 
Commodore, who rose from his chair and bowed to her solemnly. 
Many hearts then beat tumultaously. She spoke not until she had 
taken the letter from her bosom. In doing this, her looks met 
those of Augustus, from whose eyes the tears were streaming 
plenteously. She pressed her hand to her bosom, and uttered a 
sharp cry, then rubbing her eyes, like one awaking from a dream, 
she shook her head mournfully and spoke. 

** I am here, the widow, and she whom you made childless." 

*^ Sister, you are most welcome," said the Commodore, gravely* 

" Here is my warrant ;— murderer — my child ! " 

"Agnes, I deprived you of one — I restore you two in return. 
Kneel to her, my children." 

"What is this — who is the youth?** for Augustus, kneeling be- 
fore her, had already seized her hand, and, pressing it to his fore- 
head, was bathing it with his tears. 

" Agnes, it is Augustus, whom I restore to you." 

"And is it so? and are you even he — my son? Speak!" 

"Mother!" 

The word shot like electricity through her bosom. She fell into 
his arms, and wept. 

"Let us leave them for a space," said the brother. 

And they all walked forth, with the awe with which we should 
tread the sacred floor of the holy of holies, in the inner taber- 
nacle.> And was not the spirit of the Eternal there, doing his 
beneficent work with the long-bereaved mother and her restored 
child? 

There was a strange scene, that day, in the park of Trestletree- 
hall. Outriders, grooms, and footmen, in the deepest mourning, 
with white favours in their hats, and huge bunches of nosegays in 
their bosoms ; and the horses, and the hearse-like coach, were 
driven full gallop through the park, all the way to Astell House : 
the men shouting and hallooing like so many boys broken loose 
from school. The coach, and black horses, and liveries, disap- 
peared, as if by magic — they were never again seen in the county. 

Lady Astell, from a room to which she had retired, sent a sis- 
terly letter to the old Commodore, telling him that she intended to 
reside some time with him. She did not make her appearance 
again until dinner-time; and then, how changed! She was dressed 
in pure white, and in her matronly cap she wore Toses. She en- 
tered the saloon, supported, on either side, by her son and her 
niece. Without speaking one single word, she went up to her bro- 
ther^ and embraced him» 
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What more shall I say? Her morbid illasions wiere dispelled. 
She was, perhaps, more supremely happy than any of the others, 
great as was their happiness. After dinner, the Commodore 
begged, as a great favour, that he might be allowed to smoke one 
pipe over his dessert and wine. The pipe was brought, filled, 
and duly rammed down with the stopper at the end of his arm. 
The wax candle was burning on the table, but he made no use of 
it. At length, he spoke, with a voice almost indistinct from emo- 
tion, thus — *' Agnes, dearest, haven't you some scrap of waste, 
useless paper, that you can give your poor old brother to light his 
pipe with?" 

^'I had forgot — ^I had forgot," said Lady Agnes, in a troubled 
manner, drawing from her bosom the once terrible letter from Au- 
gustus. She took it up, and twisted it carefully; then, rising from 
her seat, stooped over the old Commodore, and, kissing his fore- 
head, lighted the paper. 

He took it from her hand, and, in lighting his pipe with it, he 
took the greatest care that every morsel of it should be burned ; 
that was not enough : he rubbed the ashes of it into a fine powder, 
and bidding Rebecca sweep them up into the palm of his hand, 
he stepped out upon the lawn, and scattered them to the winds. 

He then returned to his pipe, which he smoked out with the sub- 
limest self-satisfaction. 

I have but little to tell of the after-life of this now united and 
happy family. It was some days before Peter Drivel would venture 
into the presence of the old Commodore. At last, his master. Cap- 
tain Oliphant, compelled him to do so, and that, too, when all the 
family was assembled, and a large party also. 

The moment Sir Octavius saw him, he pretended to be in his 
wonted passion, and to look round for something to fling at his 
head. 

*^ The punning rascal I" he roared out, ** and nothing to knock 
him down with." 

Peter made for the door, expecting nothing less than the poker 
to be ringing out the tune of *' Down, derry down " upon his skull. 
But his master prevented his escape, whilst the old sailor, making 
a pretence of not being able to find anything else, plucked forth 
from his waistcoat pocket a purse well filled with gold, and flung 
it, with a purposely bad aim, towards him. 

''Pick it up!" roared Sir Octavius. 

Peter obeyed in a tremble. 

'^ Pocket the affront; and beat that practical pun, if yon can, you 
grinning varlet." 

Peter confessed his inability; and, for ever after, was very assi* 
duous in his attendance about the baronet's person. 

I have but little more to say about Peter, excepting that he en- 
deavoured to reduce punning to a system; and, not having very 

20 
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much to do, he took Ainsworth's English Dictioaary, and compiled 
every possible pun that could be made upon every wwrd in it, be- 
ginning at A and ending at Z. He wished to publish this, but I 
dissuaded him from it ; as it would have been the means of starving 
three fourths of the wits about town. However, I bought it myself, 
though, upon my honour, I never made use of it; but if any small 
author is about to dine out, by application at the publisher's, I will 
allow him to peruse this punning dictionary, at the cheap rate of a 
guinea an hour — ^be could not lay out his money better. Play- 
wrights may enjoy the same advantages, at double die price. 
N.B. No maker of jest-books need apply. 

I have lived to see strange revolutions. M. Florenttn and his 
daughter returned to France with the Bourbons ; the one a count, 
and the other afterwards became a princess. They were never very 
intimate with the Earl and Countess of Osmondale ; I believe it 
was not my lord's fault. 

Mr. Rubasore received a terrible internal hurt when the old 
Commodore hurled him down stairs. He brought his action, both 
civilly and criminally. In the civil action, he recovered five pounds 
odd shillings, which Sir Octavius very cheerfully paid; in the cri- 
minal action, the old Commodore was fined one shilling, which, to 
Rubasore's great mortification, went to the king. He sold his place 
in Hertfordshire; but, finding himself getting worse, and neglected 
by everybody, he called Mrs. Dredgely to his assistance, who soon 
cajoled him, weakened as he was in mind and body, to marry her. 
He grew worse afterwards, and as she had vowed, she had her 
revenge ; which actually shortened a life that was fast drawing to 
a conclusion. She administered to him, in some mutton broth, 
the fatal one pound note, over which she had sworn her revenge, 
and then told him of it. He is gone. I bear his memory no ma- 
lice, though he called me fool, driveller, and pensioner; and I 
trust that the Great Judge of all will try him by himself. Truly, 
nature had not given him much, wherewithal to fructify into 
goodness. 

In due course of time, the Earl of Osmondale married the heiress 
of Trest|etree-hall ; and Captain Oliphant the mistress of Jaspar- 
hall. I can say no more about it than that they could scarcely be 
happier ; for they had fine children — some of whom are now grown 
up — and the ladies always ruled their husbands. 

The Commodore served again and again, and always with credit; 
and, at last, died at a great age, an admiral of the red. He was 
latterly, notwithstanding his virtues, not very popular with some 
people in authority, for he persisted in making his ships the best 
manned in the fleet, by a steady perseverance in working upon. the 
crew's good principles, and, by kindness, keeping Iheir bad ones as 
dormant as possible. What a general reproach was this to many 
other people ! 
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Albeit, the admiral spoiled one man, and that was Daniel 0*Sal- 
livan. He was the constant loiterer about the Hall ; disdaining to 
work, making all the men jealous and all the women pert, and of no 
earthly use, excepting building little ships, and sticking commodores' 
broad pennants upon them. He was a most abominable, and not- 
to-be-n^strkted liar. Towards the close of his life, Sir Octavius 
was himself rather giveii to excess of amplification, more particularly 
after dinner at a large party. 

He was terribly prone to fight M. Fresnoy and La Magnifique at 
every jovial sitting. At first, and for a year or two after the event, 
he was content with only having ord^ed Dan to put the admiral in 
his own locker ; then. Sir Octavius did it with his own hand ; and, 
in a year more, he bad, with that single hand, not only locked up 
the admiral^ but also his captain of the fleet. When this part of 
the story was arrived at, O'Sullivan was always sent for to vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement. What a man he was for 
vouching ! 

As it oft^ happens. Sir Octavius at last did not know what were 
the real facts. Latterly, his story ran that he had put the admiral 
and fifteen of the officers in the ship's coppers ; and then, as Peter 
Drivel said, the Commodore usually made a mess of it. 

The glorjous old man has now gone down — honoured, loved, and 
mourned — ^to his grave. In the midst of his grandchildren, his 
last years were supremely blest. He is now in heaven ! — ^methinks 
it would be impiety to judge otherwise. His vast estates went to 
his son-in-law, who makes a noble use of his inherited and acquired 
wealth. Lady Astell and Miss Matilda are no longer among the 
happy on eanh ; they faded from mortality, like fragrant lights send - 
ing up their incense above. I am almost alone. Underdown, the 
meek, the good, and the kind, is still spared to me. Have I not 
then, considering all things, enough of happiness? 



My task is finished. My eventful tale is told. Upon looking 
back upon it, I am not dissatisfied. No doubt but that the faults 
are numerous, but / have not been able to discover many of them. 
Those that have, may they cover them with the mantle Of my good 
intentions. I know that my dates are incorrect ; but an anachro- 
nism does not necessarily destroy a fact. This confusion of dates 
I endeavoured to rectify ; I compared documents, I consulted au- 
thorities, I talked with my principal characters that were then living, 
with the almanack compiled by Thomas Moore, gentleman and phy- 
sician, in my hand; and, when my task was done, my dates were 
no less confused than before, and my mind much more so. What, 
in such complicated matters, can be expected at my years? There 
is one date that I shall never read, accurate as it will be — too soon 
will it be cut deeply in the stone ; but this is prosing in the very 
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overflowing of senility— the poaring out the dregs of the wine-cup, 
drop by drop, when the wine is gone, and the cup echoeth with 
emptiness. 

I came to write this tale thus : 

As we approach near and more near to the other and better world, 
glimpses of it break in upon us ; in those awfiil yisitings, a spiri- 
tualization purifies the soul, and we see darkly the images of great 
truths. It was not until the sun of immortality, which, though yet 
far below the horizon, had gilded with its blessed twilight the clouds 
of this my mortal world, that I discovered, by its faint emanations, 
what I consider to be a moral truth. 

On this I pondered for days and nights, and months and years ; 
and, with reflection came memory, who offered me up her, till 
then, neglected treasures. They bore out my hypothesis; and I 
wrote this true history of some passages in the life of the old Com- 
modore. 

If any think that I, the aged mariner, wrote these volumes through 
a more than usual degree of vanity or love of lucre, I forgive them, 
and tell them that I compiled them for a nobler purpose — to teach 
us how to reform ourselves and to amend others, by working with 
the good that is within us and not the evil — to smother, to crush, 
all that is bad in our natures by kindness, benevolence, and a never- 
tiring forbearance — to give it no room, not only to fructify, but 
even to show itself. In the very worst, what magnificent capabi- 
lities of improvement do there not exist? In this, how superior 
are we to the angels ! They are perfect in their natures — their 
limits are fixed ; but we, worms as we are below, what may we 
not become above I 

Let us no more work with the evil in our natures— by fear, by 
false shame, by physical torture. The man who wantonly excites 
fear in another, is a meaner creature than the coward himself. 

Until great and unlooked-for kindness entered upon the heart 
of tlie old Commodore, what a sad picture of perverted humanity 
he showed himself! Kindness reformed him, and he, with kind- 
ness, reformed others ; but it is in early youth that we must try this 
principle — never to punish by torture of mind or body. 

I had thought, before I died, of making a large book of ethics 
upon this non- exasperating system, only my good Underdown has 
almost persuaded me that my talent does not lie that way: thus I 
have composed something very like a novel, in which I wish to 
show the ineffable beauty of striving to be true Christians, not in 
profession but in practice, and to inculcate the divine maxim of 

DOING.AS WE VfTOULD THAT OTHEBS SHOULD DO UNTO OURSELVES. 

THE END. 
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